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PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


When  this  little  work  first  appeared,  it  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  Part  I,  to  be  followed  by  other  Parts.  That 
plan  was  however  soon  abandoned.  Nevertheless  the 
volume  seemed  to  have  a  place  of  its  own;  and  my  dear 
lost  friend  undertook  to  prepare  a  second  edition,  in- 
tending to  add  some  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Mammal  with  a  view  of  making  the  work  an 
elementary  introduction  to  vertebrate  embryology  more 
particularly  suited  for  medical  students.  He  was  occu- 
pied with  the  task  at  the  time  of  his  sad  death;  and 
indeed  a  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to  some  of  the 
sheets,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  them  to  Switzer- 
land with  him,  on  that  fatal  journey. 

All  the  first  part  up  to  p.  160  he  had  passed  for 
press ;  and  he  had  further  revised  up  to  about  p.  202. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  has  been  under- 


VI  PREFACE. 

taken  by  Mr  Adam  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Walter  Heape. 
They  have  attempted  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  Balfour's  views,  and 
trust  that  the  public  will  judge  leniently  of  their 
efforts  to  perform  a  difficult  task.  I  have  myself  been 
able  to  do  no  more  than  offer  general  advice  from  time 
to  time;  and  though  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable 
to  change  the  title,  the  merits  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  latter  part  of  the  work  must  rest  with 
them. 

M.  FOSTER. 

Tbinity  College, 
Cambridge, 
March,  1883. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHICK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  HEN'S  EOG,  AND  THE  CHANGES 
WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  UP  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  IN- 
CUBATION. 

In  a  hen  s  egg  quite  newly  laid  we  meet  with  the 
following  structures.  Most  external  is  the  shell  (Fig. 
1,  8,1  composed  of  an  organic  basis,  impregnated  with 
calcic  salts.  It  is  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  of  the 
interchange  of  gases  between  its  interior  and  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  thus  the  chemical  processes  of  respiration, 
feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  are 
carried  on  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation. 

It  is  formed  of  two  layers,  both  of  which  may  contain 
pigment.  The  inner  layer  is  by  far  the  thickest,  and  is 
perforated  by  vertical  canals  which  open  freely  on  its 
inner  aspect.  Superficially  these  canals  appear  to  be 
closed  by  the  extremely  thin  outer  layer.  They  are 
probably  of  some  importance  in  facilitating  the  pene- 
tration of  air  through  the  shell. 

Lining  the  shell,  is  the  shell'membrane,  which  is 
double,  being  made  up  of  two  layers :  an  outer  thicker 
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(Fig.  1,  8.  m'j,  aud  an  inner  thinner  one  (i.  s.  m.).     Both 
I  of  these  layers  consist  of  several  lamina  of  felted  fibres 
f  various  sizes,  intermediate  in  nature  between  connec- 
ilive  and  elastic  fibres. 


[  DiAQKAUUATic  Sbctios  of  an  Ubincdb4tbd  Fowl's  Eqq 
(modified  frorq  Allen  Thomaon). 

,  blaatoderm.  -w.  y.  white  yolk.  This  conaists  of  a  central 
flaak-shiiped  masa  and  a  number  of  layers  arranged  con- 
centrically around  this.  y.  y.  yellow  yolk.  v.  t.  Titelline 
memhrane.  x.  layer  of  more  fluid  albumen  immediately 
surrounding  the  yolk.  ib.  albumen  consisting  of  alternate 
denser  and  more  fluid  layers,  ck.  I.  chalaza.  a.  cL  air- 
ohaiober  at  t!ie  broad  end  of  tbB  egg.  Thia  chamber  is 
merely  a  space  left  between  the  two  layers  of  the  shell-mem- 
brane, i.  s,  m.  internal  layer  of  aholl-membrane.  ».  in, 
eitorual  layer  of  shell-membrane,     a.  shelL 
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Over  the  greater  part  of  the  egg  the  two  layers  of 
the  shell-membrane  remain  permanently  in  close  appo- 
sition ;  but  at  the  broad  end  they  tend  to  separate,  and 
thus  to  develope  between  them  a  space  into  which  air 
finds  its  way.  This  air-chamber,  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  but  makes  its 
appearance  in  eggs  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
time,  whether  incubated  or  not,  and  gradually  increases 
in  size,  as  the  white  of  the  egg  shrinks  in  bulk  from 
evaporation. 

Immediately  beneath  the  shell-membrane  is  the 
white  of  the  egg  or  albumen  (Fig.  1,  w.),  which  is,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  a  mixture  of  various  forms  of  proteid 
material,  with  fatty,  extractive,  and  saline  bodies.  The 
outer  part  of  the  white,  especially  in  eggs  which  are  not 
perfectly  fresh,  is  more  fluid  than  that  nearer  the  yolk. 

Its  average  composition  may  be  taken  as 

12*0  p.  c.  proteid  matter, 
1*5  p.  0.  fat  and  extractives, 
5  p.  c.  saline  matter,  chiefly  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides, 
with  phosphates  and  sulphates, 
86'0  p.  c.  water. 

The  white  of  the  egg  when  boiled  shews  m  section  alter- 
nate concentric  layers  of  a  transparent  and  of  a  finely  granular 
opaque  material  In  the  natural  condition,  the  layers  corre- 
sponding to  these  opaque  layers  are  composed  of  more  fluid 
albmnen,  while  those  corresponding  to  the  transparent  layers 
are  less  fluid,  and  consist  of  networks  of  flbres,  containing  fluid 
in  their  meshes.  The  innermost  layer,  however,  immediately 
surrounding  the  yolk  (Fig.  1,  x,\  is  of  the  more  fluid  finely 
granular  kind. 

In  eggs  which  have  been  hardened  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  white  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  possible  to 
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tear  off  laminse  in  a  spiral  direction  from  left  to  right, 
firom  the  broad  to  the  narrow  end  of  the  egg. 

Two  twisted  cords  called  the  chalazce  (Fig.  1,  ch.  I.), 
composed  of  coiled  membranous  layers  of  denser  albu- 
men, run  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  egg  to  the 
opposite  portions  of  the  yolk.  Their  inner  extremities 
expand  and  merge  into  a  layer  of  denser  albumen  sur- 
roimding  the  fluid  layer  next  the  yolk.  Their  outer 
extremities  are  free,  and  do  not  quite  reach  the  outer 
layer  of  the  white.  Thus  they  cannot  serve  to  suspend 
the  yolk,  although  they  may  help  to  keep  it  in  position,, 
by  acting  as  elastic  pads.  The  interior  of  each  chalaza 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  opaque  white 
knots ;  hence  the  name  chalazse  (hailstones). 

The  yolk  is  enclosed  in  the  vitelline  membrane  (Fig. 
1,  V.  t),  a  transparent  somewhat  elastic  membrane  easily 
thrown  into  creases  and  wrinkles.  It  might  almost  be 
called  structureless,  but  under  a  high  power  a  fine 
fibrillation  is  visible,  and  a  transverse  section  has  a 
dotted  or  punctuated  appearance ;  it  is  probably  there- 
fore composed  of  fibrils.  Its  affinities  are  vdth  elastic 
connective  tissue. 

The  whole  space  within  the  vitelline  membrane  is 
occupied  by  the  yolk.  To  the  naked  eye  this  appears 
tolerably  uniform  throughout,  except  at  one  particular 
point  of  its  surface,  at  which  may  be  seen,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  vitelline  membrane,  a  small  white 
disc,  about  4  mm.  in  diameter.  This  is  the  blastoderm, 
or  cuxitricula, 

A  tolerably  typical  cicatriqula  in  a  fecundated  egg 
will  shew  an  outer  white  rim  of  some  little  breadth,  and 
within  that  a  circular  transparent  area,  in  the  centre  of 
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which,  again,  there  is  an  opacity,  varying  in  appearance, 
sometimes  homogeneous,  and  sometunes  dotted. 

The  disc  is  always  found  to  be  uppermost  whatever 
be  the  position  of  the  egg,  provided  there  is  no  restraint 
to  the  rotation  of  the  yolk.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of  that 
portion  of  the  yolk  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
disc,  and  the  phenomenon  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  the 
action  of  the  chalazae. 

A  section  of  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  will  shew 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  uniform  throughout,  but  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  it  having  the  form  of  a  flask,  with 
a  funnel-shaped  neck,  which,  when  the  egg  is  boiled, 
does  not  become  so  solid  as  the  rest  of  the  yolk,  but 
remains  more  or  less  fluid. 

The  expanded  neck  of  this  flask-shaped  space  is 
situated  iiomediately  underneath  the  disc,  while  its 
bulbous  enlargement  is  about  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk. 
We  shall  return  to  it  directly. 

The  great  mass  of  the  yolk  is  composed  of  what  is 
known  as  the  yellow  yolk  (Fig.  1,  y,  y).  This  consists 
of  spheres  (Fig.  2,  A.)  of  from  25/Lt  to  100/^^  in  diameter  ^ 
filled  with  numerous  minute  highly  refractive  granules ; 
these  spheres  are  very  delicate  and  easily  destroyed  by 
crushing.  When  boiled  or  otherwise  hardened  in  situ, 
they  assume  a  polyhedral  form,  from  mutual  pressure. 
The  granules  they  contain  seem  to  be  of  an  albuminous 
nature,  as  they  are  insoluble  in  ether  or  alcohol. 

CJheinically  speaking  the  yolk  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
in  large  quantities  of  a  proteid  matter,  having  many  afi&nities 
Nvith  globulin,  and  called  viteUin,   This  exists  in  peculiar  associa- 

^  iu='001  mm. 
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tion  with  the  remarkable  body  Lecithin.  (Compare  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Hdh.  Phys,  Chem,  Anal,)  Other  fatty  bodies,  coloxiring 
matters,  extractives  (and,  according  to  Dareste,  starch  in  small 
quantities),  &c.  are  also  present.  Miescher  (Hoppe-Seyler, 
Cfhem.  Untermch.  p.  502)  states  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nuddn  may  be  obtained  from  the  yolk,  probably  from  tha 
spherules  of  the  white  yolk. 

Fio.  2. 

B  A 


A. '  Yellow  yolk-sphere  filled  with  fine  granules.  The  outline  of 
the  sphere  has  been  rendered  too  bold. 

B.  White  yolk-spheres  and  spherules  of  various  sizes  and  pre- 
senting different  appearances.  (It  is  very  difficult  in  a 
woodcut  to  give  a  satisfactory  representation  of  these  pe- 
culiar structures.) 

The  yellow  yolk,  thus  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
entire  yolk,  is  clothed  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  a 
diflferent  material,  known  as  the  white  yolk,  which  at 
the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  passes  underneath  the  disc, 
and  becoming  thicker  at  this  spot  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
bed  on  which  the  blastoderm  rests.  Immediately  under 
the  middle  of  the  blastoderm  this  bed  of  white  yolk  is 
connected,  by  a  narrow  neck,  with  a  central  mass  of 
similar  material,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk  (Fig.  1, 
w.  y).  When  boiled,  or  otherwise  hardened,  the  white 
yolk  does  not  become  so  solid  as  the  yellow  yolk ;  hence 
the  appearances  to  be  seen  in  sections  of  the  hardened 
yolk.     The  upper  expanded  extremity  of  this  neck  of 
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white  jolk  is  generally  known  as  the  "  nucleus  of 
Pander," 

Concentric  to  the  outer  enveloping  layer  of  white 
yolk  there  are  within  the  yolk  other  inner  layers  of  the 
same  suhstance,  ■which  cause  sections  of  the  hardened 
yolk  to  appear  to  be  composed  of  alternate  concentric 
thicker  laminfe  of  darker  (yellow)  yolk,  and  thinner 
laminie  of  lighter  (white)  yolk  (Fig.  1,  w,  y.). 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  white  yolk 
elements  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  yellow 
yolk.  It  is  composed  of  vesicles  (Fig.  2,  jB.)  for  the  most 
part  smaller  than  those  of  the  yellow  yolk  (4/i — 75/i), 
with  a  highly  refractive  body,  often  as  small  as  1^,  in 
the  interior  of  each ;  and  also  of  larger  spheres,  each  of 
which  contains  a  number  of  spherules,  similar  to  the 
smaller  spheres. 

Another  feature  of  the  white  yolk,  according  to  Hia, 
is  that  in  the  region  of  the  blastoderm  it  conbans 
numerous  large  vacuoles  filled  with  fluid ;  they  are 
sufficiently  lai^e  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, -hut  do 
not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  ripe  ovarian  ovum. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  blastoderm.  In 
this,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  naked  eye  can  distin- 
guish an  opaque  white  rim  surrounding  a  more  trans- 
parent central  area,  in  the  middle  of  which  again  is  a 
white  spot  of  variable  appearance.  In  an  unfecundated 
cicatricula  the  white  disc  is  simply  marked  with  a 
number  of  irregular  clear  spaces,  there  being  no  proper 
division  into  a  transparent  centre  and  an  opaque  rim. 

The  opaque  rim  is  the  commencement  of  what  we 
shall  henceforward  speak  of  as  the  area  opaca;  the 
central  transparent  portion  is  in   the   same  way  the 
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beginning  of  the  area  pellucida.  In  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  area  opaca  the  blastoderm  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  white  yolk ;  underneath  the  area  pellu- 
cida is  a  shallow  space  containing  a  nearly  clear  fluid, 
to  the  presence  of  which  the  central  transparency  seems 
to  be  due.  The  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
pellucida  appears  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Pander  shining 
through. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  blastoderm  shew  that  it  is 
formed  of  two  layers.  The  upper  of  these  two  layers 
ia  composed,  see  Fig.  3,  ep,  of  a,  single  row  of  cells, 
with  their  long  Euses  arranged  vertically,  adhering 
together  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  membrane,  the  edge  of 
which  rests  upon  the  white  yolk.  After  staining  with 
silver  nitrate,  this  membrane  viewed  from  above  shews 
a  mosaic  of  imiform  polygonal  cells. 

Each  cell  is  composed  of  granular  protoplasm  filled 
with  highly  refractive  globules ;  and  in  each  an  oval  nu- 
cleus may  be  distinguished.  They  are  of  a  nearly  uniform 
size  (about  9  /i)  over  the  opaque  and  the  pellucid  areas. 

The  under  layer  (Fig.  3,  I),  is  composed  of  cells 
which  vary  considerably  in  diameter;  but  even  the 
smaller  cells  of  this  layer  are  larger  than  the  cells  of  the 
upper  layer.  They  are  spherical,  and  so  filled  with 
granules  and  highly  refractive  globules,  that  a  nucleus 
can  rarely  be  seen  in  them :  in  the  lai^er  cells  these 
globules  are  identical  with  the  smaller  white  yolk 
spheres. 

The  cells  of  this  layer  do  not  form  a  distinct  mem- 
brane like  the  cells  of  the  upper  layer,  but  lie  as  a 
somewhat  irregular  network  of  cells  between  the  upper 
Iftyer  and  the  bed  of  white  yolk  on  which  the  blastoderm 
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rests.  The  lowest  axe  generally  the 
largest.  The  layer  is  thicker  at  the  peri- 
phery than  at  the  centre :  and  rests  on 
a  bed  of  white  yolk,  from  which  it  is  in 
parts  separated  by  a  more  or  less  de- 
veloped cavity,  containing  probably  fluid 
yolk  matter  about  to  be  absorbed.  In 
the  bed  of  white  yolk  nuclei  are  present, 
which  are  destined  to  become  the  nuclei 
of  cells  about  to  join  the  lower  layer  of 
the  blastoderm.  These  nuclei  are  gene- 
rally more  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  thickened  periphery  of  the 
blastoderm  than  elsewhere.  Amongst 
the  lower  layer  cells  are  to  be  found 
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Section  op  a  Blastoderm  of  a  Fowl's  Egg 
at  the  commencement  of  incubation. 

The  thin  but  complete  upper  layer  ep  com- 
posed of  columnar  cells  rests  on  the  in- 
complete lower  layer  I,  composed  of  larger 
and  more  granular  cells.  The  lower  layer 
is  thicker  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
and  is  especially  thick  at  the  periphery. 
The  line  below  the  imder  layer  marks  the 
upper  surface  of  the  white  yolk.  The  larger 
so-called  formative  cells  are  seen  at  6, 
lying  on  the  white  yolk.  The  figure  does 
not  take  in  quite  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
blastoderm ;  but  the  reader  must  imder- 
stand  that  both  to  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  ep  is  continued  farther  than  ly  so  that 
at  the  extreme  edge  it  rests  directly  on 
the  white  yolk. 


peculiar  large  spherical  bodies,  which  stiperficially  re- 
semble the  larger  cells  around  them,  and  have  been 
called  formative  cells.  Their  real  nature  is  still  very 
doubtful,  and  thougli  some  are  no  doubt  true  cells, 
others  are  perhaps  only  nutritive  masses  of  yolk. 

The  opacity  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  blastoderm 
is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  collection  of  the  lower 
layer  cells  in  this  region,  and  the  tliickening,  so  caused, 
appears  to  be  more  pronounced  for  a  small  arc  which 
'  Bubsequeutiy  constitutes  the  hinder  border  of  the  area 
pellucida. 

Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blastoderm  the  upper 
layer  rests  on  the  under  layer.  At  the  circumference 
however  the  upper  layer  stretches  for  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  under  layer,  and  here  consequently  rests 
directly  on  the  white  yolk. 

To  recapitulate: — In  the  normal  unincuhated  hen's 
egg  we  recognize  the  blastoderm,  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete upper  layer  of  smaller  nucleated  granular  cells 
and  a  more  or  less  incomplete  under  layer  of  lai^er 
cells,  filled  with  larger  granules ;  in  these  lower  cells 
nuclei  are  rarely  visible.  The  thin  flat  disc  so  formed 
rests,  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  entire  yolk,  on  a 
bed  of  white  yolk,  and  a  peripheral  thickening  of  the 
lower  layer  causes  the  appearance  in  the  blastodermic 
lUsc  of  an  area  opaca  and  an  area  pellucida.  The  great 
mass  of  the  entire  yolk  consists  of  the  so-called 
yellow  yolk  composed  of  granular  spheres.  The 
white  yolk  is  composed  of  smaller  spheres  of  pecu- 
liar structure,  and  exists,  in  small  part,  as  a  thin 
coating  around,  and  as  thin  concentric  laminte  in 
flie   substance  of  the  yellow  yolk,  but  chiefly  in  the 
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form  of  a  flask-shaped  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  yolk, 
the  upper  somewhat  expanded  top  of  the  neck  of 
which  forms  the  bed  on  which  the  blastoderm  rests. 
The  whole  yolk  is  invested  with  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, this  again  with  the  white;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  two  shell-membranes  and  a  shell. 

Such  an  egg  has  howevec  undergone  most  important 
changes  while  still  within  the  body  of  the  hen;  and 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  structures 
which  have  just  been  'described,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  egg  from  the  stage  when 
it  exists  as  a  so-called  ovarian  ovum  in  the  ovary  of  a 
hen  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  laid.  1 

In  birds  the  left  ovary  alone  is  found  in  the  adult ; 
and  is  attached  by  the  mesovaHv/m  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  vascular  stroma  in 
which  the  ova  are  imbedded,  is  covered  superficiaUy 
by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  continuous  .with  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  appearance  of  the 
ovary  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  mature  and  sexually  active  females 
it  is  almost  wholly  formed  of  pedunculated  and  highly 
vascular  capsules  of  various  sizes,  each  containing  a  more 
or  less  developed  ovum ;  in  the  young  animal  however 
it  is  much  more  compact,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
advanced  ova. 

If  one  of  the  largest  capsules  of  the  ovary  of  a  hen 
which  is  laying  regularly  be  opened,  it  wiU  be  found  to 
contain  a  nearly  spherical  (or  more  correctly,  ellipsoidal 
with  but  slightly  unequal  axes)  yellow  body  enclosed  in 
a  dehcate  membrane.     This  is  the  ovarian  ovum  or  egg. 
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Examined  with  care  the  ovum,  which  ie  tolerably  uni- 
fonn  m  appearance,  will  be  found  to  be  marked  at  one 
spot  (generally  facing  the  stalk  of  the  capsule  and  form- 
ing the  pole  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  ovum)  by  a  small 
disc  differing  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ovnm- 
This  disc  which  is  known  as  the  germinal  disc  or  discus 


Section  thkouos  the  Gkeminal  Disc  c 
Ovum  or  a  Fowl  while  yet  enclosed  i 

a.  Connective-tissue  capsule  of  the  ovum.  6.  follicular  epitiie- 
lium,  at  the  surface  of  which  nearest  the  ovum  lies  the 
vitelline  membrane,  c.  granular  material  of  the  germinal 
disc,  which  becomes  converted  into  the  blastoderm.  (This 
is  not  very  well  represented  in  the  woodcut.  In  sections 
which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  it  consists  of  fine 
granules.)  m.  y,  white  yolk,  which  iiasaeB  insensibly  into 
the  fine  granular  material  of  the  disc,  x,  germinal  vesicle 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  membrane,  but  shrivelled  up  by  the 
action  of  the  chroinic  acid,  y,  space  originally  completely 
filled  up  by  the  germinal  vesicle,  before  the  latter  was 
shrivelled  up  by  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid, 

proUgerus,  consists  of  a  lenticular  mass  of  protoplasm 
(Fig.  4,  c),  imbedded  in  which  is  a  globular  or  elHpaoidal 
body  (Fig.  4,  a;),  about  310/t  in  diameter,  called  the 
germinal  vesicle.  This  has  a  delicate  wall,  and  its  con- 
tents are  clear  and  fluid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  become 
granular  upon  the  addition  of  reagents. 
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The  rest  of  the  ovum  is  known  as  the  yolk.  This 
consists  of  two  elements,  the  white  yolk-  and  the  y^ow 
yolk-spheres,  which  are  distributed  respectively  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  laid  egg,  the  yellow 
yolk  forming  the  main  mass  of  the  ovum,  and  the  white 
yolk  being  gathered  underneath  and  around  the  disc 
(Fig.  i,  lit.  y),  and  also  forming  a  flask-shaped  maas  in 
the  interior.  The  delicate  membrane  surrounding  the 
whole  is  the  mtellins  membrane.  -J 

The  youngest  ova  in  the  ovary  of  a  fowl,  in  common 
with  those  of  eH  other  animals,  present  the  characters 
of  a  simple  cell.  Such  a  cell  is  diagrammatically  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5. 

It  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  naked  protoplasmic  body 
containing  in  its  interior  a  nucleus — the  germinal  vesi- 
cle— which  in  its  turn  envelopes 
a  nucleolus— constituting  what  is 
knovm    as    the    germinal    spot. 
Such  young  ova  are  enclosed  in 
a  capsule  of  epithelium,  named 
the    follicle    or    follicular  mem- 
brane, and  are  irregularly  scat- 
tered in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 
The  difference  between  such 
an  immature  ovum  and  the  ripe 
ovum  just  described  is  very  great, 
but   throughout  its  growth  the 
ovum  retains  the  characters  of  a 
cell,  so  that  the  mature  ova- 
rian ovum,  equally  with  the 
youngest  ovum  in  the  ovary,  is  a  single  cell. 
The  most  striking  changes  which  takes  place  in  the 
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a.  Granuliur  proto- 
plasm, b.  Nucleus  (ger- 
minal veaicle).  e.  Nu- 
oleolus  (germinal  spot). 
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course  of  the  maturatioD  of  the  ovum  concern  the  body 
of  the  ceil  rather  than  the  germinal  vesicle.  As  the 
body  grows  in  size  a  number  of  granules  make  their 
appearance  in  its  interior.  These  granules  are  formed 
by  the  inherent  activity  of  the  protoplasm,  which  is 
Itaelf  nourished,  in  a  large  measure  at  any  rate,  by  the 
cells  of  the  follicle.  The  outermost  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm remains  free  from  these  granules.  As  the  ovum 
grows  older  the  granules  become  larger,  first  of  aJl  in 
the  centre,  and  subsequently  at  the  periphery,  and  take 
the  form  of  white  yolk-spherules.  The  greater  part  of 
them  become  at  a  later  stage  converted  into  yellow 
yolk-spheres,  while  a  portion  of  them,  situated  in  the 
position  of  the  white  yolk  of  the  ripe  ovum,  retain  their 
original  characters. 

The  germinal  vesicle,  which  in  the  youngest  ova  is 
situated  centrally  or  subcentrally,  travels  in  the  course 
of  the  growth  of  the  ovum  towards  the  periphery,  and 
the  protoplasm  immediately  surrounding  it  remains 
relatively  free  from  yolk  granules,  and  so  constitutes 
the  germinal  disc.  In  the  younger  ova  there  is  but  a 
single  germinal  spot  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  but  as  the 
ova  enlarge  several  accessory  germinal  spots  make  their 
appearance,  while  in  the  ripe  ovum  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  longer  a  trace  of  a  germinal 
spot. 

The  cells  of  the  follicular  epithehum  are  at  first 
arranged  in  a  single  row,  but  at  a  later  stage  become 
two  or  more  rows  deep :  they  undergo  however  a 
nearly  complete  atrophy  in  the  ripe  ovum.  Around 
the  foUicular  epithehum  there  is  present  a  membrana 
propria,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
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ovum  this  ia  in  its  turn  embraced  by  a  highly  vasciolar 
coimective-tissue  capsule. 

The  youngest  ova  are,  as  has  akeady  been  stated, 
quite  naked.  In  ova  of  about  1"5  mm.  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  ovum  becomes  converted  into  a  radiately 
striated  membrane  called  the  zona  radiata.  At  a  later 
period  a  second  membrane,  placed  between  the  zona 
radiata  and  the  cells  of  the  foDicle,  makes  its  appearance, 
hut  its  mode  of  origin  is  still  unknown.  As  the  ovum 
approaches  maturity  the  zona  radiata  disappears,  and  in 
the  ripe  ovum  the  second  membrane,  which  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  the  vitelline  membrane,  alone 
remains. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  follows  that  in 
an  ^g  which  has  been  laid  the  yolk  alone  constitutes 
the  true  ovum.  The  white  and  the  shell  axe  in  fact 
accessory  structures  formed  during  the  passage  of  the 
ovum  down  the  oviduct. 

When  the  ovarian  ovum  is  ripe  and  about  to  be 
discharged  from  the  ovary,  its  capsule  is  clasped  by 
the  open  infundihulum  of  the  oviduct.  The  capsule 
then  hursts,  and  the  ovum  escapes  into  the  oviduct,  its 
longer  axis  corresponding  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
oviduct,   the  germinal   disc    therefore    being    to    one 


In  describing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
oviduct,  it  will  be  convenient,  following  the  order  pre- 
viously adopted,  to  treat  first  of  all  of  the  formation 
of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  egg.  These  are  secreted 
by  the  glandular  walls  of  the  oviduct  This  organ 
therefore  requires  some  description.  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  four  parts : — 1st.     The  dilated  infundihulum 
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with  ao  abdominal  opening.  2ncl.  A  long  tubular 
portion — tbe  oviduct  proper — opening  by  a  narrow  neck 
or  isthmuB  into  the  3rd  portion,  which  ia  much  dilated, 
and  has  been  called  the  uterus ;  the  4th  part  is  some- 
what narrow,  and  leads  from  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca. 
The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  oviduct 
is  largely  ciliated. 

The  accessory  parts  of  the  egg  are  entirely  formed 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  portions.  The  layer  of  albumen 
■which  immediately  surrounds  the  yolk  is  first  de- 
posited ;  the  chalazjE  are  next  formed.  Their  spiral 
charaoter  and  the  less  distinctly  marked  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  albumen  is  brought  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  egg  along  the  spiral  ridges  into  which 
the  interior  of  the  second  or  tubular  portion  of  the 
oviduct  is  thrown.  The  spirals  of  the  two  chalazje  aie 
in  different  directions.  This  is  probably  produced  by 
their  peripheral  ends  remaining  fixed  while  the  yolk  to 
which  their  central  ends  are  attached  is  caused  to 
rotate  by  the  contractions  of  the  oviduct.  During  the 
formation  of  the  chalazaa  the  rest  of  the  albumen  is 
aleo  deposited ;  and  finally  the  shell-membrane  is  formed 
in  the  narrow  neck  of  the  2nd  portion,  by  the  fibrilla- 
tion of  the  most  external  layer  of  albumen.  The  egg 
passes  through  the  2nd  portion  in  httle  more  than 
8  hours.  In  the  3rd  portion  the  shell  is  formed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  part  is  raised  into  nume- 
rous flattened  folds,  hke  large  villi,  containing  follicu- 
lar glands.  From  these  a  thick  white  fluid  is  poured 
out,  which  soon  forms  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  egg,  in 
which  the  inorganic  particles  are  deposited.  In  this 
portion  of  the  oviduct  the  egg  remains  from  12  to  IH 
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hours,  during  which  time  the  shell  acquires  its  normal 
consistency.  At  the  time  of  laying  it  is  expelled  from 
the  uterus  by  violent  muscular  contractions,  and  passes 
with  its  narrow  end  downwards  along  the  remainder  of 
the  oviduct,  to  reach  the  exterior. 

Impregnation.  This  process  occurs  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  oviduct;  the  spermatozoa  being  found 
actively  moving  in  a  fluid  which  is  there  contained. 

We  have  as  yet,  as  far  as  the  fowl  is  concerned,  no 
direct  observations  concerning  the  changes  preceding 
and  following  upon  impregnation ;  nor  indeed  concern- 
ing the  actual  nature  of  the  act  of  impregnation. 

In  other  types  however  these  processes  have  been 
followed  with  considerable  care,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  shew  that  prior  to  impregnation  a  division  of  the 
ovum  takes  place  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  The 
smaller  of  these  parts  is  knol^^l  as  the  polar  body,  and 
plays  no  further  part  in  the  development  In  the 
course  of  the  division  of  the  ovum  into  these  two  parts 
the  germinal  vesicle  also  divides,  and  one  part  of  it 
enters  the  polar  body,  while  a  portion  remains  in  the 
larger  segment  which  continues  to  be  called  the  ovum, 
and  is  there  known  as  the  female  pronucleus.  Im- 
pregnation has  been  found  to  consist  essentially  in 
the  entrance  of  a  single  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum, 
followed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two.  The  spermatozoon 
itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cell,  the  head  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  nucleus.  When  the  spermatozoon 
enters  the  ovum  the  substance  forming  its  tail  becomes 
mingled  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  latter,  but  the  head 
enlarges  and  constitutes  a  distinct  body  called  the  rriale 
pronucleus,  which  travels  towards  and  finally  fuses  with 
F.  &  B.  2 
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the  female  pronucleus  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the 
impregnated  ovum. 

Segmentation.  There  follows  upon  the  impregna- 
tion a  remarkable  process  known  as  the  segmentation. 
The  process  consists  essentially  in  the  division  of  the 
impregnated  ovum  by  a  series  of  successive  segmenta- 
tions into  a  number  of  cells,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
cells  of  the  future  animal  are  the  direct  descendants. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  this  process  results  in  the 
division  of  the  whole  ovum  into  cells ;  but  in  cases  of 
ova  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  food  yolk,  only 
that  part  of  the  ovum  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  but 
slightly  loaded  with  food  material,  and  which  we  have 
already  described  as  the  germinal  disc,  becomes  so 
divided.  The  remainder  of  the  ovum  constitutes  a 
food  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  developing  embryo 
and  is  known  as  the  food  yolk.  The  segmentation  in 
such  ova,  of  which  that  of  the  fowl  is  one  of  the 
best  known  examples,  is  described  as  being  partial  or 
meroblastic\ 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  segmentation 
in  the.  fowl's  ovum  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
germinal  disc  is  not  sharply  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ovum,  but  that  the  two  graduate  insen- 
sibly into  each  other. 

The  segmentation  commences  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  oviduct,  shortly  before  the  shell  has  begun  to  be 
formed. 

Viewed  from  above,  a  furrow  is  seen  to  make  its 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  relation  between  holoblastic  and 
meroblastic  segmentation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on 
Comparative  Embryology  by  Balfour,  Vol.  i.  chapter  iii. 
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Fig.  6, 


Surface  Views  of  the  eably  Stages  of  the  Segmentation 
IN  A  Fowl's  Egg.    (A  and  C  after  Coste.) 

A  represents  the  earliest  stage.  The  first  fiirrow  (b)  has 
b^un  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  germinal  disc, 
whose  periphery  is  marked  by  the  line  a.  In  B,  the  first  furrow 
is  completed  nearly  across  the  disc,  and  a  second  similar  furrow 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  has  appeared.  The  disc  thus 
becomes  divided  somewhat  irregularly  into  quadrants  by  four 
(half)  furrows.  In  a  later  stage  ((7)  the  meridian  furrows  b  have 
increased  in  number,  from  four,  as  in  ^,  to  nine,  and  cross 
furrows  have  also  made  their  appearance.  The  disc  is  thus  cut 
up  into  small  central  (c)  and  larger  peripheral  (d)  segments. 
Several  new  cross  furrows  are  seen  just  beginning,  as  «*.  ffr.  close 
to  the  end  of  the  line  of  reference  d. 


appearance,  running  across  the  germinal  disc,  though 
not  for  the  whole  breadth,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
halves  (Fig.  6,  A).  This  primary  furrow  is  succeeded 
by  a  second  at  right  angles  to  itself.  The  surface  thus 
becomes  divided  into  four  segments  or  quadrants  (Fig. 
6,  5), 

2—2 
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Tlie  second  furrow  cuts  the  first  somewhat  excen- 
trically. 

The  first  four  furrows  do  not  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  germinal  disc,  and  the  four  s^- 
ments  marked  out  by  them  are  not  separated  from  the 
disc  on  their  lower  aspect. 

Eaoh  of  these  is  again  bisected  by  radiating  furrows, 
and  thus  the  number  of  segments  is  increased  from  four 
to  eight  (it  may  be  seven  or  nine).  The  central  portion 
of  each  segment  is  then,  by  a  cross  furrow,  cut  off  from 
the  peripheral  portion,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  central  smaller  segments,  surrounded  by 
more  external  elongated  segments  (Fig.  6,  C). 

The  excentricity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  segments 
is  moreover  still  preserved,  the  smaller  segments  being 
dtuated  nearer  one  side  of  the  germinal  disc.  The 
excentricity  of  the  segmentation  gives  to  the  segmenting 
germinal  disc  a  bilateral  symmetry,  but  the  relation 
between  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  segmenting  germinal 
disc  and  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo  is  not  known. 

Division  of  the  segments  now  proceeds  rapidly  by 
means  of  furrows  running  in  various  directions.  And 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  central  segments 
divide  more  rapidly  than  the  peripheral,  and  con- 
sequently become  at  once  smaller  and  more  numerous 

(Fig-  7). 

Meanwhile  sections  of  the  hardened  blastoderm 
teach  us  that  segmentation  is  not  confined  to  the  sur- 
face, but  extends  through  the  mass  of  the  blastoderm ; 
they  shew  us  moreover  that  division  takes  place  by 
means  of  not  only  vertical,  but  also  horizontal  furrows, 
{.  e.  furrows  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  disc  (Fig.  8). 
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SuRi-AOE  View  of  the  OERUiHAii  Disc  op  a  Hen's  Esq 

DUKING  THB  LATER  StAGKS  OF  SegKBSTATIOH. 

(Chromic  Acid  Preparfttion.) 

At  c  in  tbe  centre  of  the  disc  the  aegmentation  masses  are 
veiy  small  and  numerous.  At  b,  nearer  the  edge,  they  are 
lai^er  and  fewer ;  while  those  at  the  ertreme  margin  a  are  largest 
and  fewest  of  alL  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  radiating  furrows 
martdng  oS  the  segments  a  do  not  reach  to  the  extreme  margin 
e  of  the  disc. 

The  drawing  is  completed  in  one  quadrant  only ;  it  will  of 
oourse  be  understood  that  the  whole  oirole  oi^ht  to  be  filled  up 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

In  this  way,  by  repeated  division  or  segmeutatioii, 
the  original  germinal  disc  is  cut  up  into  a  large  number 
of  sniall  rounded  masses  of  protoplasm,  which  are  small- 
est in  the  centre,  and  increase  in  size  towards  the  peri- 
phery. The  segments  lyii^  uppermost  are  moreover 
smaller  than  those  beneath,  and  thus  the  establishment 
of  the  two  layers  of  the  blastoderm  is  foreshadowed. 
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Lateb  Staokb  or  SsauENiATioN 
Tha  section,  which  rapreeents  rather  more  thoD  half  the 
breadth  of  the  blastoderm  (the  middle  hne  beu^  shewn  at  c), 
Hhews  that  the  upper  and  central  parts  of  the  disc  segment 
fister  than  those  below  and  towards  the  periphery  At  the 
penphery  the  segments  are  still  very  large  One  of  the  larger 
segmenta  ib  shewn  at  a.  In  the  majority  of  segments  a  nucleus 
can  be  seeu ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  nucleus  is  present  in 
alL  Most  of  the  segments  are  filled  with  highly  re&actdng 
spherules,  but  these  are  more  numerous  in  some  oells  (especially 
the  larger  cells  near  the  yolk)  than  in  others.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  blastoderm  the  upper  cells  hare  commenced  to  form 
a  distinct  layer, 

a.  large  peripheral  celL  b.  larger  oells  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
blastoderm,  c  middle  line  of  blastoderm,  e.  edge  of  the 
blastoderm  adjoining  the  white  yolk,     la,  white  yolk. 

In  the  later  stages  of  segmentation  not  only  do  the 
first-formed  segments  become  further  divided,  but  seg, 
mentation  also  extends  into  the  remainder  of  the  genui- 
nal  disc. 

The  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  during  the  segmenta- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactorily  followed,  but  there  is. 
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from  the  analogy  of  other  forms,  no  doubt  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  two  segments  the  original  nucleus, 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  male  and  female  pronuclei, 
becomes  divided,  and  that  a  fresh  division  of  the  nucleus 
takes  place  with  the  formation  of  each  fresh  segment. 
Nuclei  make  their  appearance  moreover  in  the  part  of 
the  ovum  immediately  below  that  in  which  the  segmen- 
tation has  already  taken  place ;  these  are  in  all  proba- 
bility also  derived  from  the  primitive  nucleus.  The 
substance  round  some  of  these  nuclei  rises  up  in  the 
form  of  papillae,  which  are  subsequently  constricted  off 
and  set  free  as  supplementary  segmentation  masses; 
while  some  of  the  nuclei  remain  and  form  the  nuclei 
already  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  bed  of  white  yolk 
below  the  blastoderm  in  the  unincubated  egg. 

Between  the  segmented  germinal  disc,  which  we 
may  now  call  the  blastoderm,  and  the  bed  of  white  yolk 
on  which  it  rests,  a  space  containing  fluid  makes  its 
appe^arance. 

As  development  proceeds,  segmentation  reaches  its 
limits  in  the  centre,  but  continues  at  the  periphery,  and 
thus  eventually  the  masses  at  the  periphery  become  of 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  centre. 

The  distinction  however  between  an  upper  and  a 
lower  layer  becomes  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  masses  of  the  upper  layer  arrange  themselves, 
side  by  side,  with  their  long  axes  vertical ;  their  nuclei 
become  very  distinct.  In  fact  they  form  a  membrane 
of  columnar  nucleated  cells. 

The  masses  of  the  lower  layer,  remaining  larger  than 
those  of  the  upper  layer,  continue  markedly  granular 
and  round,  and  form  rather  a  close  irregular  network 
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than  a  distinct  membrane.  Their  nuclei  are  not  readily 
visible. 

At  the  time  when  the  segmentation-spheres  in  the 
centre  are  smaller  than  those  at  the  periphery,  and 
those  above  are  also  smaller  than  those  below,  a  few 
large  spherical  masses,  probably  containing  each  one  of 
the  nuclei  already  spoken  of,  arise  by  a  process  of  seg- 
mentation from  the  bed  of  white  yolk,  and  rest  directly 
on  the  white  yolk  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  cavity 
below  the  mass  of  segmentation-  spheres.  They  contain 
either  numerous  small  spherules,  or  fine  granules; 
the  spherules  precisely  resembling  the  smaller  spheres 
of  white  yolk.  These  loose  spherical  masses  form  the 
majority  of  the  formative  cells  already  spoken  of. 

Thus  the  original  germinal  disc  of  the  ovarian  ovum 
becomes,  by  the  process  of  segmentation,  converted  into 
the  blastoderm  of  the  laid  egg  with  its  upper  layer  of 
columnar  nucleated  cells,  and  its  lower  layer  of  irregu- 
larly disposed  cells,  accompanied  by  a  few  stray  "  forma- 
tive '*  cells  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  below. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF 

INCUBATION. 

.  Step  by  step,  the  simple  two-layered  blastoderm 
described  in  the  previous  chapter  is  converted  into  the 
complex  organism  of  the  chick.  The  details  of  the 
many  changes  through  which  this  end  ♦is  reached  will 
perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  if  we  prefix  to  the 
special  history  of  them  a  brief  summary  of  the  general 
course  of  events  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  incu- 
bation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
embryo  itself  is  formed  in  the  area  pellucida,  and  in  the 
area  pellucida  alone.  The  area  opaca  in  no  part  enters 
directly  into  the  body  of  the  chick;  the  structures  to 
which  it  gives  rise  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages, 
which  sooner  or  later  disappear. 

Gterminal  layers.  The  blastoderm  at  starting  con- 
sists of  two  layers.  Very  soon  a  third  layer  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  other  two.  These  three  layers, 
known  as  the  germinal  layers,  the  establishment  of  which 
is  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
embryo,  are  called  respectively  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower  layers,  or  epiblaat,  mesoblast  and  hypoblast.    Of 
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these  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  constitute  the  primary 
layers. 

Three  similar  germinal  layers  are  found  in  the 
embryos  of  all  vertebrate  and  most  invertebrate  forms, 
and  their  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
comparative  embryology. 

The  epiblast  gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  the  central 
and  peripheral  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
The  hypoblast  is  essentially  the  secretory  layer,  and 
furnishes  the  whole  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary 
tract  and  its  glands,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
mouth  and  anus  which  are  lined  by  the  epiblast  and 
are  spoken  of  by  embryologists  as  the  stomodceum  and 
proctodceum.  Finally  the  mesoblast  is  a  source  from 
which  the  wholQ  of  the  vascular  system,  the  muscular 
and  skeletal  system,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  are  developed.  It  gives  in  fact  origin 
to  the  connective-tissue  basis  both  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  to 
all  the  structures  lying  between  these  two  with  the 
exceptions  already  indicated.  It  is  more  especially  to 
be  noted  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  excretory  organs  and 
generatiye  glands. 

Formation  of  the  embryo.    The  blastoderm  which 

at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  like  a  watch-glass  over  the 
cavity  Mow,  its  maxgin  resting  on  the  circular  germinal 
wall  of  white  yolk,  spreads,  as  a  thin  circular  sheet,  over 
the  yolk,  immediately  under  the  vitelline  membrane. 
Increasing  uniformly  at  all  points  of  its  circumference, 
the  blastodermic  expansion  covers  more  and  more  of  the 
yolk,  and  at  last,  reaching  the  opposite  pole,  completely 
envelopes  it.    Thus  the  whole  yolk,  instead  of  being 
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enclosed  as  formerly  by  the  vitelline  membrane  alone, 
comes  to  be  also  enclosed  in  a  bag  formed  by  the  blasto- 
derm. 

It  is  not  however  until  quite  a  late  period  that  the 
complete  closing  in  at  the  opposite  pole  takes  place ;  in 
&ct  the  extension  of  the  blastoderm  must  be  thought 
of  as  going  on  during  the  first  seven  days  of  incubation. 

Both  the  area  opaca  and  the  area  pellucida  share  in 
this  enlargement,  but  the  area  opaca  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  area  pellucida,  and  plays  the 
principal  part  in  encompassing  the  yolk. 

The  mesoblast,  in  that  part  of  the  area  opaca  which 
is  nearest  to  the  area  pellucida,  becomes  the  seat  of 
peculiar  changes,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  blood- 
vessels. Hence  this  part  of  the  area  opaca  is  called  the 
vascular  area. 

The  embryo  itself  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  a 
folding  off  the  central  portion  of  the  area  pellucida  from 
the  rest  of  the  blastoderm.  At  first  the  area  pellucida 
is  quite  flat,  or,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  yolk,  slightly  but  uniformly  curved.  Very 
soon,  however,  there  appears  at  a  certain  spot  a  semi- 
lunar groove,  at  first  small,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
depth  and  extent;  this  groove,  which  is  represented  in 
section  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  9,  A),  breaks  the  uni- 
formity of  the  level  of  the  area  pellucida.  It  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  tucking  in  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
blastoderm  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  When  viewed 
firom  above,  it  presents  itself  as  a  curved  line  (the  hinder 
of  the  two  concentric  curved  lines  in  front  of  -4  in  Fig. 
22),  which  marks  the  hind  margin  of  the  groove,  the 
depression  itself  being  hidden. 
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Fig.  9,  ^  to  iV  forms  a  series  of  purely  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentations introduced  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  formed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  of  the  yolk-sac,  amnion  and  allantois. 

In  all  vt  is  the  vitelline  membrane,  placed,  for  convenience 
sake,  at  some  distance  from  its  contents,  and  represented  as  per- 
sisting in  the  later  stages ;  in  the  actual  egg  it  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  blastoderm  (or  yolk),  and  early  ceases  to  have  a  separate 
existence.  In  all  e  indicates  the  embryo,  pp  the  general  pleuro- 
peritoneal  space,  af  the  folds  of  the  amnion  proper  ;  ae  or  ao  the 
cavity  holding  the  liquor  anmii ;  al  the  allantois ;  a  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  yorys  the  yolk  or  yolk-sac. 

A^  which  may  be  considered  as  a  vertical  section  taken  longi- 
tudinally along  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  represents  the  relations  of 
the  parts  of  the  egg  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
head-fold,  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  blastoderm  e.    The 
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blastoderm  is  spreading  both  behind  (to  the  left  hand  in  the 
figure),  and  in  front  (to  right  hand)  of  the  head-fold,  its  limits 
being  indicated  by  the  shading  and  thickening  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  margin  of  the  yolk  y.  As  yet  there  is  no  fold  on  the 
left  side  of  «  corresi)onding  to  the  head-fold  on  the  right. 

.&  is  a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  same  period  drawn 
for  convenience  sake  on  a  larger  scale  (it  should  have  been  made 
flatter  and  less  curved).  It  shews  that  the  blastoderm  (vertically 
shaded)  is  extending  laterally  as  weU  as  fore  and  aft,  in  fact  in 
all  directions  ;  but  there  are  no  lateral  folds,  and  therefore  no 
lateral  limits  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  as  distinguished  fix)m 
the  blastoderm. 

Incidentally  it  shews  the  formation  of  the  medullaiy  groove 
by  the  rising  up  of  the  laminae  dorsaJes.  Beneath  the  section  of 
the  groove  is  seen  the  rudiment  of  the  notochord.  On  either  side 
a  line  indicates  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  just  commencing. 

In  Cy  which  represents  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  later 
date,  both  head-fold  (on  the  right)  and  tail-fold  (on  the  left)  have 
advanced  considerably.  The  alimentary  canal  is  therefore  closed 
in,  both  in  front  and  behind,  but  is  in  the  middle  still  widely 
open  to  the  yolk  y  below.  Though  the  axial  parts  of  the  embryo 
have  become  thickened  by  growth,  the  body- walls  are  still  thin ; 
in  them  however  is  seen  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  somatoplemre  and  splanchnopleure.  The 
splanchnopleure  both  at  the  head  and  at  the  tail  is  folded  in  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  somatopleure,  and  forms  the  still  wide 
splanchnic  stalk.  At  the  end  of  the  stalk,  which  is  as  yet  short, 
it  bends  outwards  again  and  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 
The  somatopleure,  folded  in  less  than  the  splanchnopleure  to 
form  the  wider  somatic  stalk,  sooner  bends  round  and  runs  out- 
wards again.  At  a  little  distance  from  both  the  head  and  the 
tail  it  is  raised  up  into  a  fold,  a/,  a/,  that  in  front  of  the  head 
being  the  highest.  These  are  the  amniotic  folds.  Descending  from 
either  fold,  it  speedily  joins  the  splanchnopleure  again,  and  the 
two,  once  more  imited  into  an  uncleft  membrane,  extend  some 
way  downwards  over  the  yolk,  the  limit  or  outer  margin  of  the 
opaque  area  not  being  shewn.  All  the  space  between  the  soma- 
topleure and  the  splanchnopleure,  pp^  is  shaded  with  dots.   Close 
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to  ibe  bodj  this  space  may  be  colled  the  pleuroperitoneal  ca.vity ; 
but  outside  the  body  it  nuiB  uji  into  either  amniotio  fold,  and 
aleo  extends  Home  little  way  orar  the  yolk. 

D  repreBenta  the  tail  end  at  about  thn  aam«  stage  on  a  laara 
enlarged  scale,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  poeition  of  the  allantois 
ai  (which  was  for  the  sake  of  Bimplicity  omitted  in  C},  shewn  as  a 
bod  from  the  splanchuopleure,  stretching  downwards  into  the  pleu- 
roperitoneal cavity  pp.  The  dotted  area  repreBentiog  as  before  the 
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whole  space  between  the  splanchnopleure  and  the  somatopleure^ 
it  is  evident  that  a  way  is  open  for  the  allantois  to  extend  from 
its  present  position  into  the  space  between  the  two  limbs  of  the 
amniotic  fold  af, 

E^  also  a  longitudinal  section,  represents  a  stage  still  fiEurther 
advanced.  Both  splanchnic  and  somatic  stalks  are  much  nar- 
rowed, especiallj  the  former,  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
being  now  connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sack  by  a  mere 
canal.  The  folds  of  the  amnion  are  spreading  over  the  top  of 
the  embryo  and  nearly  meet.  Each  fold  consists  of  two  walls 
or  limbs,  the  space  between  which  (dotted)  is  as  before  merely 
a  part  of  the  space  between  the  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure. Between  these  arched  amniotic  folds  and  the  body  of 
the  embryo  is  a  space  not  as  yet  entirely  closed  in. 

F  represents  on  a  different  scale  a  transverse  section  of  E 
taken  through  the  middle  of  the  splanchnic  stalk.  The  dark  ring 
in  the  body  of  the  embryo  shews  the  position  of  the  neural  canal, 
below  which  is  a  black  spot,  marking  the  notochord.  On  either 
side  of  the  notochord  the  divergence  of  somatopleure  and  splanch- 
nopleure is  obvious.  The  splanchnopleure,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, is  somewhat  bent  in  towards  the  middle  line,  but  the  two 
sides  do  not  unite,  the  alimentary  canal  being  as  yet  open  below 
at  this  spot ;  after  converging  somewhat  they  diverge  again  and 
run  outwards  over  the  yolk.  The  somatopleure,  folded  in  to 
some  extent  to  form  the  body- walls,  soon  bends  outwards  again, 
and  is  almost  immediately  raised  up  into  the  lateral  folds  of  the 
amnion  af»  The  continuity  of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  within 
the  body  with  the  interior  of  the  amniotic  fold  outside  the  body 
is  evident;  both  cavities  are  dotted. 

Q,  which  corresponds  to  i>  at  a  later  stage,  is  introduced  to 
shew  the  manner  in  which  the  allantois,  now  a  distinctly  hollow 
body,  whose  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  becomes  directed  towards  the  amniotic  fold. 

In  JET  a  longitudinal,  and  /  a  transverse  section  of  later  date, 
great  changes  have  taken  place.  The  several  folds  of  the  amnion 
have  met  and  coalesced  above  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  inner 
limbs  of  the  several  folds  have  united  into  a  single  membrane  (a\ 
which  encloses  a  space  {txe  or  a^  round  the  embryo.    This  mem- 
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bian6(<i)i»theaiimionproper,aDd  the  caritj  within  it,  hd.  between 
it  and  the  embryo,  ia  the  cavitj  of  the  amnion  containing  the 
liquor  wnnii,  The  allantoia  ia  omitted  for  the  sake  of  aim- 
plioity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amnion  a  now  forms  in  ever;  direc- 
tion the  termination  of  the  Bomatopleure ;  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  somatopleure,  the  united  outer  or  descending  limbs  of  the 
fdds  of  in  C,  D,  F,  O  having  been  cut  adrift,  and  now  forming 
an  independent  continuous  membrane,  the  termu  membrcme, 
inuoediatelj'  underneath  the  vitelline  membrane. 

In  /the  Bplanchnopleive  is  aeen  converging  to  complete  the 
cloaure  of  the  alimentary  ctmal  d  even  at  the  stalk  (elsewhere 
the  canal  haa  of  course  long  been  olosed  in),  and  then  spreading 
outwards  as  before  over  the  yolk.  The  point  at  which  it  unites 
witb  the  soouitopleure,  marking  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cleavage 
of  the  mesoblast,  is  now  much  nearer  the  lower  pole  of  the 
diminished  yolk. 
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As  a  result  of  these  seveiral  changes,  a  great  increase  in  the 
dotted  space  has  taken  place.  It  is  now  possible  to  pass  from 
the  actual  peritoneal  cavity  within  the  body,  on  the  one  hand 
round  a  great  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  yolk,  and  on  the 
other  hand  above  the  amnion  a,  in  the  space  between  it  and  the 
serous  envelope. 

Into  this  space  the  allantois  is  seen  spreading  in  jS'  at  o^. 

In  Z  the  splanchnopleure  has  completely  invested  the  yolk- 
sac,  but  at  the  lower  pole  of  the  yolk  is  still  continuous  with 
that  peripheral  remnant  of  the  somatopleure  now  called  the 
serous  membrane.  In  other  words,  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast 
.has  been  carried  all  round  the  yolk  (y«)  except  just  at  the  lower 
pole. 

In  M  the  cleavage  has  been  carried  through  the  pole  itself ; 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  splanchnopleure  forms  a  complete 
investment  of  the  yolk,  quite  imconnected  with  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  somatopleure,  which  now  exists  as  a  continuous 
membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  yolk-sac  (^«)  is 
therefore  quite  loose  in  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  being  con- 
nected only  with  the  alimentary  canal  (a')  by  a  solid  pedicle. 

Lastly,  in  N  the  yolk-sac  (y«)  is  shewn  being  withdrawn  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  allantois  is  as  before, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omitted ;  its  pedicle  would  of  course  lie 
by  the  side  of  y«  in  the  somatic  stalk  marked  by  the  usual  dotted 
shading. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  above  are  diagrams,  the  various 
spaces  being  shewn  distended,  whereas  in  many  of  them'  in  the 
actual  egg  the  walls  have  collapsed,  and  are  in  near  juxta- 
position. 

In  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  carried  through  the 
middle  line,  we  may  recognize  the  following  parts  (Fig 
9,  A,  or  on  a  larger  scale  Fig.  10,  which  also  shews  details 
which  need  not  be  considered  now).  Beginning  at  what 
will  become  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryo  (the 
left-hand  side  of  the  figure  in  each  case),  and  follo^ving  the 
surface  of  the  blastoderm  forwards  (to  the  right  in  the 
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The  section  is  supposed  to  be  made  at  a,  time  when  the  head- 
Ibld  haa  commBaoed  bub  the  tail-Md  liaa  not  yet  appeared. 
F.  So.  fold  of  the  somatopleure. 
K  Sp.  fold  of  tho  aplauohnopleure. 
The  line  of  reference  F.  So.  ia  placed  in  the  lower  bay,  outside 
the  embryo.     The  line  of  D  is  placed  in  the  upper  bay  inaide 
the  embryo  ;  this  mil  remain  as   the  alimentary  caoal.     Both 
folds  (F.  So.,  F.  Sp.)  are  parts  of  the  head-fold,  and  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  continually  travelling  ouwards  (to  tho  left)  as  de- 
velopment proceeds, 
jjp.  Bpaca  between  somatopleure  and  splanohnopleure  :   pleuro- 

peritoneal  cavity. 
A  m.  commencing  (head)  fold  of  the  amnion. 
A  fuller  eiplanation  ia  given  under  Fig.  29. 

figures),  the  level  is  maintained  for  some  distance,  and 
tlien  there  is  a  sudden  descent,  the  blastoderm  bending 
round  and  pursuing  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  its 
previous  one,  running  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  for 
Bome  distance.  It  soon,  however,  turns  round  again,  and 
once  more  running  forward,  with  a  gentle  ascent,  regains 
the  original  level  As  seen  ia  section,  then,  the  blasto- 
derm at  this  spot  may  be  said  to  be  folded  up  in  the 
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form  of  the  letter  3-  This  fold  we  shall  always  speak  of 
as  the  head-fold.  In  it  we  may  recognize  two  limhs: 
an  upper  limb  in  which  the  curve  is  directed  forwards, 
and  its  bay,  opening  backwards,  is  underneath  the  blas- 
toderm, i.e.  as  we  shall  ace,  inside  the  embiyo  (Fig.  10. 
D);  and  an  under  limb  in  which  the  curve  is  directed 
backwards,  and  its  bay,  opening  forwards,  is  above  the 
blastoderm,i.e.owiCTrfe  the  embryo.  Ifan  8  like  the  above, 
made  of  some  elastic  material,  were  stretched  laterally, 
the  effect  would  be  to  make  both  limbs  longer  and 
proportionally  narrower,  and  their  bays,  instead  of  being 
shallow  cups,  would  become  more  tubular.  Such  a 
result  is  in  part  arrived  at  by  the  growth  of  the  blasto- 
derm; the  upper  limb  of  the  8  is  continually  growing 
forward  (but,  unhke  the  stretched  elastic  model,  in- 
creases in  all  its  dimensions  at  the  same  time),  and  the 
lower  limb  is  as  continually  lengthening  backwards; 
and  thus  both  upper  and  lower  bays  become  longer  and 
longer.  This  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  as  the  travel- 
ling backwards  of  the  head-fold. 

The  two  bays  do  not  however  both  become  tubular. 
The  section  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  vertically  along  a  line,  which  will  afterwards  be- 
come the  axis  of  the  embryo;  and  the  lower  bay  of  the 
8  is  a  section  of  the  crescentic  groove  mentioned  above, 
Iq  its  middle  or  deepest  part.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  the  groove  gradually  becomes  shallower. 
Hence  in  sections  taken  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  or  axis  of  the  embryo  (above  or  below  the  plane 
of  the  figures),  the  groove  would  appear  the  less  marked 
the  farther  the  section  from  the  middle  line,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  would  disappear  altogether.   It  must  be 
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remeinbered  that  the  groove  is  at  first  crescent- ahaped, 
with  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  turned  towards  what 
will  be  the  hind  end  ofthe  embryo  {Fig.  22).  As  the  whole 
head-fold  is  carried  farther  and  farther  back,  the  homa 
of  the  cresceut  are  more  and  more  drawn  in  towards  the 
middle  hne,  the  groove  becoming  first  semicircular,  then 
horae -shoe-shaped.  In  other  words,  the  head-fold, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  fold  running  straight  back- 
wards, becomes  a  curved  fold  with  a  central  portion  in 
front  running  backwards,  and  two  side  portions  running 
in  towards  the  middle  line.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  upper  bay  of  the  8  (that  within  the  embryo)  gets 
closed  in  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  front,  and  thus 
speedily  becomes  tubular.  The  under  bay  of  the  8 
(that  outside  the  embryo)  remains  of  course  open  at  the 
sides  as  in  front,  and  forms  a  sort  of  horse-shoe-shaped 
ditch  surrounding  the  front  end  of  the  embryo. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  formation  of 
the  head-foid,  because,  unless  its  characters  are  fairly 
grasped,  much  difficulty  may  be  found  in  understanding 
many  events  in  the  history  of  the  chick.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  find  the  matter  easier  to  comprehend  if  he 
makes  for  himself  a  rough  model,  which  he  easily  can 
do  by  spreading  a  cloth  out  flat  to  represent  the  blasto- 
derm, placing  one  hand  underneath  it,  to  mark  the  axis 
of  the  embryo,  and  then  tucking  in  the  cloth  from  above 
under  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The  fingers,  covered  with 
the  cloth  and  slightly  projecting  from  the  level  of  the 
i-eat  of  the  cloth,  wiU  represent  the  head,  in  front  of 
which  will  be  the  semicfrcular  or  horse- shoe-shaped 
groove  of  the  head-fold. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  whole  8  may  be  spoken 
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of  aa  the  head-fold,  but  later  on  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  name  chiefly  to  the  lower  limb 
of  the  g. 

Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  head-fold,  an 
altogether  similar  but  at  first  less  conspicuous  fold 
maJtes  its  appearance,  at  a  point  which  will  hecome  the 
posterior  end  of  the  embryo.  This  fold,  which  travels 
forwards  just  as  the  head-fold  travels  backwards,  la  the 
tail-fold  (Fig.  9,  C). 

In  addition,  between  the  head-  and  the  tail-fold  two 
lateral  folds  appear,  one  on  either  side.  These  are 
simpler  iu  character  than  either  head-fold  or  tail-fold, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  nearly  straight  folds  directed 
inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  body  (Fig,  8,  F),  and  not 
comphcated  by  being  crescentic  in  form.  Otherwise  they 
are  exactly  similaj-,  and  in  fact  are  formed  by  the  con- 
tinuations of  the  head-  and  tail-folds  respectively. 

As  these  several  folds  become  more  and  more  de- 
Teloped,  the  head-fold  travelling  backwards,  the  tail- 
fold  forwards,  and  the  lateral  folds  inwards,  they  tend  to 
unite  in  the  middle  point ;  and  thus  give  rise  more  and 
more  distinctly  to  the  appearance  of  a  small  tubular 
sac  seated  upon,  and  connected,  by  a  continually-nar- 
rowing hollow  stalk,  with  that  larger  sac  which  is  formed 
by  the  extension  of  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm  over  the 
whole  yolk. 

The  smaller  sac  we  may  call  the  "  embryonic  sac," 
the  larger  one  "  the  yolk-sac"  As  incubation  proceeds, 
the  smaller  sac  (Fig.  9)  gets  larger  and  larger  at  the 
e^>enBe  of  the  yolk-sac  (the  contents  of  the  latter  being 

Tually  assimilated  by  nutritive  processes  into  the 
orming  the  growing  walls  of  the  former,  not 
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directly  transferred  from  oae  cavity  into  the  other). 
Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  hatching  of  the  chick,  at  a 
tame  when  the  yolk-sac  is  still  of  some  considerable  size, 
or  at  least  has  not  yet  dwindled  away  altogether,  and 
the  development  of  the  embryonic  sac  is  nearly  com- 
plete, the  yolk-sac  (Fig.  9,  iV)  is  slipped  into  the  body 
of  the  embryo,  so  that  .ultimately  the  embryonic  aac 
alone  remains. 

The  embryo,  then,  is  formed  by  a  folding-off  of  a 
portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  the  yolk-sac.  Thu 
general  outline  of  the  embryo  is  due  to  the  direction 
and  shape  of  the  several  folds  which  share  in  its  forma- 
tion ;  these,  while  preserving  a  nearly  perfect  bilateral 
aymmetry,  present  marked  differences  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  embryo.  Hence  from  the  very  first  there  ia  no 
diflSculty  in  distinguishing  the  end  which  will  be  the 
head  from  that  which  will  be  the  tail. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  tubular  sac  of  the  embryo, 
while  everywhere  gradually  acquiring  thicker  and 
thicker  walls,  undergoes  at  various  points,  through  local 
activities  of  growth  in  the  form  of  thickenings,  ridgea, 
buds  or  other  processes,  many  modifications  of  the 
outline  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constituent  folds.  Thus 
bud-like  processes  start  out  from  the  trunk  to  form  the 
rudiments  of  the  limbs,  and  similar  thickenings  and 
ridges  give  rise  to  the  jaws  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 
By  the  unequal  development  of  these  outgrowths  the 
body  of  the  chick  is  gradually  moulded  into  its  proper 
outward  shape. 

Were  the  changes  which  take  place  of  this  class 
only,  the  result  would  be  a  tubular  sac  of  somewhat  com- 
plicated outhne,  but  still  a  simple  tubular  aac.     Such 
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a  simple  sac  might  perhaps  he  roughly  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  body  of  many  an  invertebrate  animal ;  but  the 
typical  structure  of  a  bird  or  other  vertebrate  animal  is 
widely  different.     It  may  very  briefly  be  described  as 
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First  there  is,  above,  a  canal  running  lengthways 
along  the  body,  in  which  are  lodged  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Below  this  neural  tube  is  an  axis  repre- 
sented by  the  bodira  of  the  vertebire  and  their  con- 
tinuation forwards  in  the  structures  which  form  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Underneath  this,  again,  is  another  tube 
closed  in  above  by  the  axis,  and  on  the  sides  and  below 
by  the  body-walla.  Enclosed  in  this  second  tube,  and 
suspended  from  the  axis,  ia  a  third  tube,  consisting  of 
the  alimentary  canal  with  its  appendages  (bver,  pan- 
creas, lungs,  &c.,  which  are  fundamentally  mere  diver- 
ticula from  one  simple  canal).  The  cavity  of  the  outer 
tube,  which  also  contains  the  heart  and  other  parts  of 
the  vascular  system,  is  the  general  body  cavity ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  thoracic  or  pleural,  and  an  abdominal  or  peri- 
toneal section ;  these  two  parts  are,  however,  from  their 
mode  of  origin,  portions  of  one  and  the  same  tube. 
Thus  a  transverse  section  of  a  vertebrate  animal  always  t 
shews  the  same  fundamental  structure :  above  a  single 
tube,  below  a  double  tube,  the  latter  consisting  of  one 
tube  enclosed  within  another,  the  inner  being  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  outer  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
Into  such  a  triple  tube  the  simple  tubular  embryonic 
sac  of  the  chick  is  converted  by  a  series  of  changes  of  a 
remaxkable  character. 

The  upper  or  neural  tube  is  formed  in  the  following 
way.     At  a  very  early  period  the  upper   layer  of  the 


blaBtoderm  or  epiblast  in  the  region  which  will  become 
the  embryo,  is  raised  up  into  two  ridges  or  folds,  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance  on  either 
aide  of  what  will  be  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  and 
thus  leave  between  them  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove 
(Fig.  9,  B,  also  Figs.  21,  m.c).  As  these  ridges,  which 
bear  the  name  of  medullari/  folds,  increase  in  height 
they  arch  over  towards  each  other,  and  eventually  meet 
and  coalesce  in  the  middle  line,  thus  converting  the 
groove  into  a  canal,  whicb  at  the  same  time  becomea 
closed  at  either  end  (Fig.  8,  F.  I,  also  Fig.  34.  Mc). 
The  cavity  so  formed  is  the  cavity  of  the  neural  tube, 
and  eventually  becomes  the  cerebro- spinal  canaL  Its 
walls  are  wholly  formed  of  epiblast. 

The  lower  double  tube,  that  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  is  formed  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  It  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
result  of  the  junction  and  coalescence  of  the  fiinda- 
mental  embryonic  folds,  the  bead-fold,  tail-fold,  and 
lateral  folds ;  in  a  certain  sense  the  cavity  of  the  body 
is  the  cavity  of  the  tubular  sac  described  in  the  last 
pan^raph. 

But  it  ifi  obvious  that  a  tubular  sac  formed  by  the 
folding-in  of  a  single  sheet  of  tissue,  such  as  we  have 
hitherto  considered  the  blastoderm  to  be,  must  be  a 
simple  tubular  sac  possessing  a  single  cavity  only.  The 
blastoderm  however  does  not  long  remain  a  angle 
sheet,  but  speedily  becomes  a  double  sheet  of  such  a 
kind  that,  when  folded  in,  it  gives  rise  to  a  double 
tube. 

Very  e^ly  the  blastoderm  becomes  thickened  in  the 
region  of  the  embryo,  the  thickening  being  chiefly  due 
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to  an  increase  in  tlie  middle  layer  or  mesoblaat,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  split  or  cleft  horizontally 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  into  two  leaves,  an 
upper  leaf  and  a  lower  leaf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  axis  of  the  body,  beneath  the  neural  tube,  this 
cleavage  is  absent  (Fig.  9,  B ;  also  Figs.  24,  34),  in  fact, 
it  begins  at  some  httle  distance  on  either  aide  of  the 
axis  and  spreads  thence  into  the  periphery  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  along  the  mesoblast  that  the  cleavage 
takes  place,  the  upper  part  of  the  mesoblast  uniting 
with  epiblast  to  form  the  upper  leaf,  and  the  lower 
part  with  the  hypoblast  to  form  the  lower  leaf. 

In  the  fundamental  folds  both  leaves  are  involved, 
both  leaves  are  folded  downwards  and  inwards,  both 
leaves  tend  to  meet  in  the  middle  below;  but  the 
lower  leaf  is  folded  in  more  rapidly,  and  thus  diverges 
from  the  upper  leaf,  a  space  being  gradually  developed 
between  them  (Fig.  9).  In  course  of  time  the  several 
folds  of  the  lower  leaf  meet  and  unite  to  form  an  inner 
tube  quite  independently  of  the  upper  leaf,  whose  own 
folds  in  turn  meet  and  unite  to  form  an  outer  tube 
separated  from  the  inner  one  by  an  intervening  space. 
The  inner  tube  which  from  its  mode  of  formation  is 
clearly  lined  by  hypoblast  is  the  alimentary  canal  which 
ie  subsequently  perforated  at  both  ends  to  form  the 
mouth  and  anus ;  the  walls  of  the  outer  tube  are  the 
walls  of  the  body ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  tub^ 
is  the  general  body  or  pleuroperitoneal  cavity. 

Hence  the  upper  (or  outer)  leaf  of  the  blastoderm, 
&om  its  giving  rise  to  the  body-walls,  is  called  the 
somatopleure ' ;  the  lower  (or  inner)  leaf,  from  its  forra- 
'  Soma,  body,  pleuron,  aide. 
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ing  the  alimentaiy  canal  and  its  tributaiy  viscera,  the 
aplanchnoplev/re  *. 

This  horizontal  splitting  of  the  blastoderm  into  a 
somatopleure   and  a  splanchnopleure,   which  we   shall 
hereafter  speak  of  as  the  cleavage  of  the  mesohlast,  is 
not  confined  to  the  region  of  the  embryo,  but  gradually 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  yolk-sac.     Hence  in  the 
later  days  of  incubation  the  yolk-sac  comes  to  have 
two  distinct  coats,  an  inner  splanchnopleuric   and   an 
outer    somatopleuric,    separable   from    each   other  all 
over   the   sac.     We    have   seen    that,    owing    to    the 
manner  of  its  formation,  the  '  embryonic  sac '   is  con- 
nected with  the  '  yolk-sac '  by  a  continually  narrowing    . 
hollow  stalk ;  but  this  stalk  must,  like  the  embryonic 
sac  itself,  be  a  double  stalk,  and  consist  of  a  smaller 
inner  stalk   within  a  larger  outer  one.  Fig.  9,  E,H, 
The    folds    of    the  splanchnopleure,   as  they  tend  to 
meet   and   unite    in    the    middle    line    below,    give 
rise  to  a  continually  narrowing  hollow  stalk  of  their 
own,  a  splanchnic  stalk,  by  means  of  which  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  continuous  with  the  splanch- 
nopleuric investment  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  interior 
of  that  canal  is  continuous  with  the  cavity  inside  the 
yolk-sac.     In  the  same  way  the  folds  of  the  somato- 
pleure  form   a   similar  stalk  of  their  own,  a  somatic 
stalk,  by  means  of  which  the  body-walls  of  the  chick 
are  continuous  (for  some  time ;  the  continuity,  as  we 
shall  see,  being  eventually  broken  by  the  development 
of  the  amnion)  with  the  somatopleuric  investment  of 
the  yolk-sac ;  and  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  of  the 

^  Splanehnofiy  visous,  pleuron,  side. 
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body  of  the  chick  is  continuous  with  the  narrow  apace 
between  the  two  inveatmenta  of  the  yollc-aac. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  the  canal  of  the 
splanchnic  stalk  becomes  obhterated,  so  that  the 
material  of  tho  yolk  can  no  longer  pass  directly  into 
the  alimentary  cavity,  but  has  to  find  its  way  into 
the  body  of  the  chick  by  absorption  through  the  blood- 
veaaels.  The  somatic  stalk,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
widely  open  for  a  much  longer  time ;  but  the  somatic 
shell  of  the  yolk-sac  never  undergoes  that  thickening 
which  takes  place  in  the  somatic  walls  of  the  embryo 
itself;  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  thin  and  insignificant. 
Wben,  accordingly,  in  the  last  days  of  incubation  the 
greatly  diminished  yolk-sac  with  its  splanchnic  invest- 
ment ia  withdrawn  into  the  rapidly  enlarging  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  embryo,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  close 
in  and  unite,  without  any  regard  to  the  shrivelled, 
emptied  somatopleuric  investment  of  the  yolk-sac, 
which  is  cast  off  as  no  longer  of  any  use.  (Fig.  9.  Com- 
pare the  series.) 

The  Amnioit.  Very  closely  connected  with  the 
cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  division  into  aoma- 
topleure  and  splanchnopleure,  is  the  formation  of  the 
amnion,  all  mention  of  which  was,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  purposely  omitted  in  the  description  just 
given. 

The  anmion  is  a  peculiar  membrane  enveloping  the 
embryo,  which  takes  its  origin  from  certain  folds  of 
the  somatopleure,  and  of  the  somatopleure  only,  in  the 
following  way. 

At  a  time  when  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  has 
somewhat  advanced,  there  appears,  a  little  way  in  front 
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of  the  semilunar  head-fold,  a  second  fold  (Fig,  22,  also 
Fig.  9,  C),  runmng  more  or  less  parallel  or  rather  con- 
centric with  the  first,  a,nd  not  unlike  it  i 
appearance,  though  differing  widely  from  it  in  natore. 
In  the  head-fold  the  whole  thickness  of  the  blastoderm 
is  involved;  in  it  both  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure  (where  they  exist,  i.  e.  where  the  meeoblast  is 
cleft)  take  part.  This  second  fold,  on  the  contrary,  is 
limited  entirely  to  the  somatopleure.  Compare  Figa 
9  and  10.  In  front  of  the  head-fold,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether in  front  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  the  somato- 
pleure is  a  very  thJn  membrane,  consisting  only  of 
epiblast  and  a  very  thin  layer  of  mesoblast ;  and  the 
fold  we  are  speaking  of  is,  in  consequence,  itself  thin 
and  dehcate.  Rising  up  as  a  semilunar  fold  with  its 
concavity  directed  towards  the  embryo  {Fig.  9,  C,  of), 
as  it  increases  in  height  it  is  gradually  drawn  back- 
wards over  the  developing  head  of  the  embryo.  The 
fold  thus  covering  the  head  is  in  due  time  accompanied 
by  similar  folds  of  the  somatopleure  starting  at  some 
little  distance  behind  the  tail,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  aides  (Fig.  9,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  Fig.  11  am.). 
In  this  way  the  embryo  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  folds  of  thin  somatopleure,  which  form  a  con- 
tinuous wall  all  round  it.  All  are  drawn  gradually 
over  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  at  last  meet  and 
completely  coalesce  (Fig.  9,  H,  I),  all  traces  of  their 
junction  being  removed.  Beneath  these  united  folds 
there  is  therefore  a  cavity,  within  which  the  embryo 
lies  (Fig.  9,  H,  ae).  This  cavity  is  the  cavity  of  the 
Mnnion.  The  folds  which  we  have  been  describing  are 
those  which  form  the  amnion. 
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TXBIOR    END    OF    AN  EuSKIO    BlBD,    AT   TRE  TIME  OF  THE 
FORUATIOK  OF  THB  ALLANTOIC. 

«p.  epiblaat;  Sp.c.  spinal  canal  ;  ck.  notochord;  n.e.  neurenteric 
canal ;  Ai/.  hypoblast ;  p.a.ff.  postanal  gut ;  pr.  remaina  of 
primitiTe  atreak  folded  in  on  the  ventral  side  ;  al.  allantoia  ; 
Jttt.  meaoblast;  an.  point  where  anus  will  be  formed  ;  p.c. 
petiTisceral  cavity ;  am.  amnion ;  en.  somatopleure ;  ep. 
splanchnopleure. 

Each    fold,    of    course,   necessarily   consists  of  twu 

Umbs,  both  limbs  consisting  of  epiblaat  and  a  very  tbin 

layer  of  meaoblast ;  but  m  one  limb  the  epiblast  looks 

towards  tbe  embryo,  wbile  in  the  other  it  looks  away 

from  it.     The  space  between  the  two  Umbs  of  tbe  fold, 

i  can  easily  be  seen  in  Figs.  9  and  11,  is  really  part 

of  the  space  between  the   somatopleure    and  splancli- 

f  nopieure ;  it  is  therefore  continuous  with   the  general 

space,  part  of  which   afterwards  becomes  the  pleuro- 

[  peritoneal   cavity   of  the   body,   shaded  with   dots   in 

[ure  9  and   marked    {pp).     It   is   thus  possible  to 

ea  from  the  cavity  between  the  two  limbs  of  each 


fold  of  the  amnion  into  the  cavity  which  surrounds 
the  alimentary  canal.  When  the  several  folds  meet 
and  coalesce  together  above  the  embryo,  they  unite 
in  such  a  way  that  all  their  inner  hmbs  go  to  form  a 
continuous  inner  membrane  or  sac,  and  all  their  outer 
limbs  a  similarly  continuous  outer  membrane  or  sac. 
The  inner  membrane  thus  built  up  forms  a  completely 
closed  sac  round  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  is  called 
the  amniotic  sac,  or  amnion  proper  (Fig.  9,  H,  I,  &c.  o,), 
and  the  fluid  which  it  afterwards  contains  is  called 
the  amniotic  fluid,  or  liquor  amnii.  The  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  sac,  being  formed  by  the  united 
cavities  of  the  several  folds,  is,  from  the  mode  of  its 
formation,  simply  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  found 
everywhere  between  somatopleure  and  aplanchnopleure. 
The  outer  sac  over  the  embryo  lies  close  under  the 
vitelline  membrane,  while  its  periphery  is  gradually 
extended  over  the  yolk  as  the  somatopleuric  invest- 
ment of  the  yolk-sac  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. It  constitutes  the  false  amnion  while  the  mem- 
brane of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  frequently  known  as 
the  serous  membratw. 

The  Allantois.  If  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  two 
sacs  (the  inner  or  true  amnion,  and  the  outer  or  false 
amnion,  as  Baer  called  it)  and  their  relations  to  the 
embryo  be  home  in  mind,  the  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  course  taken  in  its  growth 
by  an  important  organ,  the  allantois,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  speak  more  in  detail. 

The  allantois  is  essentially  a  diverticulum  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  into  which  it  opens  immediately  in 
front  of  the  anus.     It  at  first  (Fig.  11,  ai)  forms  a 
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flattened  sac  projecting  into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity, 
the  walls  of  the  sac  being  formed  of  a  layer  of  splanchnic 
mesoblast  lined  by  hypoblast. 

It  grows  forwards  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  until  it 
reaches  the  stalk  connecting  the  embryo  with  the  yolk- 
sac,  and  thence  very  rapidly  pushes  its  way  into  the  space 
between  the  true  and  false  amniotic  sacs  (Fig.  9,  (?,  K), 
Curving  over  the  embryo,  it  comes  to  lie  above  the 
embryo  and  the  amnion  proper,  separated  from  the 
shell  (and  vitelline  membrane)  by  nothing  more  than 
the  thin  false  amnion.  In  this  position  it  becomes 
highly  vascular,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  respi- 
ratory organ.  It  is  evident  that  though  now  placed 
quit«  outside  the  embryo,  the  space  in  which  it  lies  is  a 
continuation  of  that  peritoneal  cavity*in  which  it  took 
its  origin. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  serous  mem- 
brane, including  the  false  amnion,  either  coalesces  with 
the  vitelline  membrane,  in  contact  with  which  it  lies, 
or  else  replaces  it ;  and  in  the  later  days  of  incubation 
was  called  by  the  older  embryologists  the  chorion — a 
name  however  which  we  shall  not  adopt. 


CHAPTER    m. 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE   PLACE  DURING  THE  FIRST 

DAY  OF  INCUBATION. 

During  the  descent  of  the  egg  along  the  oviduct, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  40®  C,  the 
germinal  disc,  as  we  have  seen,  undergoes  important 
changes.  When  the  egg  is  laid  and  becomes  cold  these 
changes  all  but  entirely  cease,  and  the  blastoderm 
remains  inactive  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
temperature  of  natural  or  artificial  incubation,  the  vital 
activities  of  the  germ  are  brought  back  into  play,  the 
arrested  changes  go  on  again,  and  usher  in  the  series  of 
events  which  we  have  now  to  describe  in  detail. 

The  condition  of  the  blastoderm  at  the  time  when 
the  egg  is  laid  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  eggs ;  in 
some  the  changes  being  farther  advanced  than  in  others, 
though  the  diflferences  of  course  are  slight.  In  some 
eggs,  especially  in  warm  weather,  changes  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  caused  by  actual  incubation  may  take 
place,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  interval  between 
laying  and  incubation;  lastly,  in  all  eggs,  both  under 
natural  and  especially  under  artificial  incubation,  the 
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dates  of  the  several  changes  are,  within  the  limits  of 
some  hours,  very  uncertain,  particularly  in  the  tirst  Wtv.- 
days ;  one  egg  being  found,  for  example,  at  3G  hours  in 
the  same  stage  as  another  at  24  or  80  hours,  or  a  third 
at  40  or  48  hour&  When  we  speak  theroforu  of  any 
event  as  taking  place  at  any  given  hour  or  part  of  any 
given  day,  we  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
such  an  event  ydll  generally  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  at  about  that  time.  We  introduce  exact  dates 
for  the  convenience  of  description. 

The  changes  which  take  place  during  the  first  day 
will  be  most  easily  considered  under  several  periods. 

From  the  1st  to  about  the  8th  hour.— During  this 

period  the  blastoderm,  when  viewed  from  above,  is 
found  to  have  increased  in  size.  The  pellucid  area, 
which  at  the  best  is  but  obscurely  marked  in  the  unin- 
cubated  egg,  becomes  very  distinct  (the  central  opacity 
having  disappeared),  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
opaque  area,  which  has  even  still  more  increased  both 
in  distinctness  and  size. 

For  the  first  few  hours  both  the  pellucid  and  opaque 
areas  remain  approximately  circular,  and  the  most  im- 
portant change,  besides  increase  in  size  and  greater 
distinctness  which  can  be  observed  in  them,  is  a  slight 
ill-defined  opacity  or  loss  of  transparency,  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  hinder  half  of  the  pellucid  area. 
This  is  known  as  the  embryonic  shield. 

Slight  as  are  the  changes  which  can  at  this  stage  be 
seen  from  surface  views,  sections  taken  from  hardened 
specimens  bring  to  light  many  most  important  changes 
in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
cells. 

F.  &  B.  4 
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Fig.  12. 
Section  of  a  Blastoderm  op  a  Fowl's  Eaa 

AT  THE  commencement  OF  INCUBATION. 

The  thin  but  complete  upper  layer  ep 
compoBed  of  columnar  cells  rests  on  the  in- 
complete lower  layer  I,  composed  of  larger 
and  more  granular  cells.  The  lower  layer  is 
thicker  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  is 
espeoiaUy  thick  at  the  periphery.  The  line 
below  the  imder  layer  marks  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  white  yolk.  The  larger  so-called 
formative  cells  are  seen  at  b,  lying  on  the 
white  yolk.  The  figure  does  not  take  in  quite 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  blastoderm ;  but  the 
reader  must  understand  that  both  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  ep  is  continued  farther  than 
I,  so  that  at  the  extreme  edge  it  rests  directly 
on  the  white  yolk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
blastoderm  in  the  unincubated  egg  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  an  upper  (Fig. 
12,  ep)  and  an  under  layer;  that  the 
upper  is  a  coherent  membrane  of  colum- 
nar nucleated  cells,  but  that  the  lower 
one  (Fig.  12, 1)  is  formed  of  an  irregular 
network  of  larger  cells  in  which  the 
nuclei  are  with  diflSculty  visible;  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  there  are  certain 
still  larger  cells,  called  'formative  cells ' 
(Fig.  12,6),  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
segmentation-cavity. 

Under  the  influence  of  incubation 
changes  take  place  very  rapidly,  which 
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result  in  the  formation  of  the  three  layers  of  the  blasto- 
derm. 

The  upper  layer,  which  is  the  epiblcLst  already 
spoken  of  (Fig.  13),  takes  at  first  but  little  share  in 
these  changes. 

In  the  lower  layer,  however,  certain  of  the  cells 
begin  to  get  flattened  horizontally,  their  granules  become 
less  numerous,  and  the  nucleus  becomes  distinct;  the 
cells  so  altered  cohere  together  and  form  a  membrane. 
The  membrane  thus  formed,  which  is  first  completed  in 

Fig.  13. 


Transverse  Section  through  the  Blastoderm  of  a  Chick 

BEFORE  the  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  StREAK. 

The  epiblast  is  represented  somewhat  diagrammatically.  The 
hyphens  shew  the  points  of  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
section.  The  hypoblast  is  akeady  constituted  as  a  membrane  of 
flattened  cells,  and  a  number  of  scattered  cells  are  seen  between 
it  and  the  epiblast. 

the  centre  of  the  pellucid  area,  constitutes  the  hypoblast 
Between  the  hypoblastic  membrane  and  the  epiblast 
there  remain  a  number  of  scattered  cells  (Fig.  13)  which 
cannot  however  be  said  to  form  a  definite  layer  altogether 
distinct  from  the  hypoblast.  They  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pellucida,  and 

4-2 
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give  rise  to  the  opacity  of  that  part,  which  wu  have 
spoken  of  as  the  embryonic  shield. 

At  the  edge  of  the  area  pellucida  the  hypoblast 
becomes  continuous  with  a  thickened  rim  of  material, 
underlying  the  epiblast,  and  derived  from  the  original 
thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm  and  the  subjacent 
yolk.  It  is  mainly  formed  of  yolk  granules,  with  a 
varying  number  of  cells  and  nuclei  imbedded  in  it.  It 
is  known  as  the  germinal  wall,  and  is  spoken  of  more  in 
detail  on  pp.  65  and  66. 

The  epibkat  ie  the  Homblatt  {corneal  layer),  and  the  hypo- 
blast the  DamdrusenMalt  (epithelial  glandular  lajer)  of  the 
Oermana,  while  those  parts  of  the  mesoblast  which  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  somatopleure  and  sploiichnopleiire  aor-' 
respond  respectively  to  the  Haut-muilel-platte  and  Darm^faaer- 

All  blood-vessels  arise  in  the  mesoblast.  Hence  the  vrnm^iOT 
layer  of  the  older  writers  falls  entirely  within  the  mesoblast 

The  t^oui  layer  of  the  old  authors  includes  the  whole  of 
the  epiblast,  but  also  comprises  a  certain  portion  of  mesoblast ; 
for  they  speak  of  all  the  organs  of  animal  hfe  (skin,  bones, 
muscle,  &c.)  as  being  formed  out  of  the  serous  layer,  whereas  the 
epiblast  propergives  rise  oaly  to  the  epidermis  and  to  certiin 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  same  way  their  mucoMi  laijer 
corresponds  to  the  hypoblast  with  so  much  of  the  mesoblast  as 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  organic  life.  Their 
vatddar  layer  therefore  answers  to  a  part  only  of  the  mesoblast 
viz.  that  part  in  which  blood-vessels  are  especially  developed. 

From  the  8th  to  the  12th  hour.  The  changes 
which  next  take  place  result  in  the  complete  differen- 
tiation of  the  embryonic  layers,  a  process  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  formation  of  a  structure  known 
as  the  primitive  streak.     The  full  meaning  of  the 
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latter  structure,  and  its  relation  to  the  embryo,  can  how- 
ever only  be  understood  by  comparison  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  loTver  forms  of  vertebrate  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  surface  views  of  the 
unincubated  blastoderm  a  small  arc,  at  what  we  stated 
to  be  the  posterior  end,  close  to  the  junction  between  , 
the  area  opaca  and  the  area  pellucida  is  distinguished 
by  ite  more  opaque  appearance.  In  the  surface  view 
the  primitive  streak  appears  as  a  linear  opacity,  which 
gradually  grows  forwards  from  the  middle  of  this  arc 
till  it  reaches  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 


Area  PuLLvomi.  of  a  vbbt  youno  Bi-astodebu  or  a.  Chick, 
SHEwnio   THE   Fkiuitivb  Streak  shortly  avtbr  ns 


ITRST  APPaARAHGB. 

}»*.«.  primitive  streak  ;  ap.  area  pellucida ;  a.op,  area  opaoa. 

area  pellucida.  During  the  formation  of  the  primitive 
streak  the  embryonic  shield  grows  fainter  and  finally 
vanishes.  When  definitely  established  the  primitive 
streak  has  the  appearance  diagrammatically  represented 
in  Fig.  14. 
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Sections  at  this  stage  throw  a  very  important  light 
on  the  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  primitive 
streak.  In  the  region  in  front  of  it  the  blastoderm  is 
still  formed  of  two  layers  only,  but  in  the  region  of  the 
streak  itself  the  structure  of  the  blastoderm  is  greatly 
altered.  The  most  important  features  in  it  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  15.     This  figure  shews  that  the  median 


Transverse  Section  through  a  Blastoderm  of  about  the 

AGE  represented  IN    FiG.    14,    SHEWING    THE    FiRST    DIF- 
FERENTIATION OF  THE  Primitive  Streak. 

The  section  passes  through  about  the  middle  of  the  primitive 
streak. 

pv8,  primitive  streak ;  ep.  epiblast ;  %.  hypoblast ;  t/k,  yolk  of 
the  germinal  wall. 

portion  of  the  blastoderm  has  become  very  much  thick- 
ened (thus  producing  the  opacity  of  the  primitive  streak), 
and  that  this  thickening  is  caused  by  a  proliferation  of 
rounded  cells  from  the  epiblast.  In  the  very  young 
primitive  streak,  of  which  Fig.  15  is  a  section,  the  rounded 
cells  are  still  continuous  throughout  with  the  epiblast,  but 
they  form  nevertheless  the  rudiment  of  the  greater  part 
of  a  sheet  of  mesoblast,  which  will  soon  arise  in  this 
region. 
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In  addition  to  the  cells  clearly  derived  from  the 
epiblast,  there  are  certMn  other  cells  (Fig.  15),  closely 
adjoining  the  hypoblast ;  these  are  derivatives  of  the 
cells,  interposed  betweea  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  embryonic 
shield  during  the  previous  stage.  In  our  opinion  these 
cells  also  have  a  share  in  forming  the  future  meso- 

I  Iilast. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  primitive  streak  is  essen- 
tially a  linear  proliferation  of  epiblast  cells;  the  cells 
produced  being  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  mesoblast 
This  proliferation  6rst  commences  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  area  pellucida,  and  thence  proceeds  forwards. 

While  the  primitive  streak  is  being  eatabhahed,  the 
epiblast  becomes  two  or  more  rows  of  cells  deep  in  the 
region  of  the  area  pellucida. 

Soon  after  this,  the  hitherto  circular  pellucid  area 
becomes  oval  (the  opaque  area  remaining  circular).  The 
oval  is,  with  remarkable  regularity,  so  placed  that  its 
long  axis  forms  a  right  angle,  or  veiy  nearly  a  right 

I  angle,  with  the  long  axis  of  the  egg  itself.  Its  narrow 
end  corresponds  with  the  future  hind  end  of  the  embryo. 
If  an  egg  be  placed  with  its  broad  end  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  observer,  the  head  of  the  embryo  will  in  nearly 
all  cases  be  found  pointing  away  from  him. 

The  12th  to  the  16th  hour.  The  primitive  streak 
at  its  first  appearance  is  shadowy  and  ill-defined;  gradu- 
ally however  it  becomes  more  distinct;  and  diuing  the 
same  period  thf)  pellucid  area  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
and  from  being  oval  becomes  pear-shaped  (Fig.  16).  The 
primitive   streak  grows   even  more   rapidly  than  the 

'  pellucid  area;  so  that  by  the  16th  hotir  it  is  not  only 
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absolutely,   but  also   relatively   to   the    pellucid   area, 
longer  than  it  was  at  the  12th  hour. 

It  finally  occupies  about  two-thirda  of  the  leugth  of 
the  area  pellucida;  but  its  hinder  end  in  many  instances 
appears  to  stop  short  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
area  pellucida  (Fig.  16).      The    median    line    of   the 


pr.  primitive  atreafc  with  primitive  groove  ; 
a/.  Biuiiiotic  fold. 
The   daricBF  shading  rouud  tiie  primitive  streak  shews  tha 
extenniou  of  the  mesoblast. 

primitive  streak  becomes  marked  by  a  shallow  fiirrow 
running  along  its  axis.  In  fresh  specimens,  viewed  with 
transmitted  light,  this  fun-ow  appears  as  a  linear  trans- 
parency, but  in  hardent-d  specimens  seen  imder  reflected 
light  may  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a  narrow  groove. 
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the  bottom  of  which,  being  thinner  than  the  sides, 
appears  more  transparent  when  viewed  with  transmitted 
light.  It  is  known  as  the  primitive  groove.  Its  depth 
and  the  extent  of  its  development  are  subject  to  great 
variations. 

During  these  changes  in  external  appearance  there 
grow  from  the  edges  of  the  cord  of  cells  constituting  the 
primitive  streak  two  lateral  wings  of  mesoblast  cells, 
which  gradually  extend  till  they  reach  the  sides  of  the 
area  pellucida  (Fig.  17).  The  two  wings  of  mesoblast 
meet  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  streak,  where  they 
still  remain  attached  to  the  epiblast.  During  this  period 
many  sections  through  the  primitive  streak  give  an 
impression  of  the  mesoblast  being  involuted  along  the  lips 
of  a  groove.  The  hypoblast  below  the  primitive  streak 
is  always  quite  independent  of  the  mesoblast  above, 
though  much  more  closely  attached  to  it  in  the  median 
line  than  at  the  sides.  The  part  of  the  mesoblast,  which 
we  believe  to  be  derived  from  the  primitive  lower  layer 
cells,  can  generally  be  distinctly  traced.  In  many  cases, 
especially  at  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak,  it 
forms,  as  in  Fig.  17,  a  distinct  layer  of  stellate  cells,  quite 
unlike  the  rounded  cells  of  the  mesoblastic  involution 
of  the  primitive  streak. 

In  the  region  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  where 
the  first  trace  of  the  embryo  will  shortly  appear,  the 
layers  at  first  undergo  no  important  changes,  except 
that  the  hypoblast  becomes  somewhat  thicker.  Soon, 
however,  as  shewn  in  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  18,  the 
hypoblast  along  the  axial  line  becomes  continuous  be- 
hind with  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  Thus 
at  this  point,  which  is  the   future  hind   end   of  the 
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Fig.  17. 

Transverse  Section  through  the  Front  End  of  the  Pri- 
MrcivE  Streak  of  a  Blastoderm  of  the  same  age  as 
Fig.  16. 

pu,  primitiye  groove ;  m,  mesoblast ;  ep,  epiblast ;  %.  hypo- 
blast ;  tfk,  yolk  of  germinal  wall. 

Fig.  18. 

Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Axial  Line  op  the 
Primitive  Streak,  and  the  Part  of  the  Blastoderm 
IN  Front  of  it,  op  the  Blastoderm  of  a  Chick  some- 
what younger  than  Fig.  19. 

pr,s.  primitive  streak ;  ep.  epiblast ;  Ay.  hypoblast  of  region  in 
front  of  primitive  streak ;  n,  nuclei ;  ^k,  yolk  of  germinal 
wall. 

embryo,  the  mesoblast,  the  epiblast,  and  the  hypoblast 
all  unite  together. 

From  the  16th  to  the  20th  hours.  At  about  the 
16th  hour,  in  blastoderms  of  the  stage  represented  in 
Fig.l6,animportantchange  takes  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  primitive  hypoblast  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak. 
The  rounded  cells,  of  which  it  is  at  first  composed  (Fig. 
18),  break  up  into  (1)  a  layer  formed  of  a  single  row  of 
more  or  less  flattened  elements  below — the  hypoblast 
proper — and  (2)  into  a  layer  formed  of  several  rows  of 
stellate  elements,  between  the  hypoblast  and  the  epiblast 
— ^the  mesoblast  (Fig.  19  m).  A  separation  between  these 
two  layers  is  at  first  hardly  apparent,  and  before  it  has 
become  at  all  well  marked,  especially  in  the  median  line, 
an  axial  opaque  line  makes  its  appearance  in  surface 
views,  continued  forwards  from  the  front  end  of  the 
primitive  streak,  but  stopping  short  at  a  semicircular 
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TBASeVERSB    SEOTION    THKOnOH    TEB    EMBRYONIC    Ehqion  of 

THH  Blastodbbm  of  a    Chiok  shohtly  prior    to  thb 
FoRMiTioN   op  thk    MBDULLiRY   Groove    and    Noto- 

OHORD. 
m.  median  line  of  the  seotion  ;  ep.  epiblast ;  U.  lower  layer  cell» 
(priimtive  hypoblast)  not  yet  completely  differentiatod  into 
mesoblaflt  and  hypoblast ;  n.  nuclei. 

fold— the  future  head-fold — near  the  front  end  of  the 
area  pellucida.  In  section  (Fig.  20)  this  opaque  line  is 
seen  to  be  due  to  a  special  concentration  of  cells  in  the 
form  of  a  cord.  This  cord  is  the  commencement  of  an 
extremely  important  structure  found  in  all  vertebrate 
embryos,  which  is  known  as  the  notochord  {gH).  In  most 
instances  the  commencing  notochord  remains  attached 
to  the  hypoblast,  after  the  mesoblast  has  at  the  aides 
become  quite  detached  (m'de  Fig.  20),  but  in  other  cases 
the  notochord  appears  to  become  differentiated  in  the 
already  separated  layer  of  mesoblast.  In  all  cases  the 
notochord  and  the  hypoblast  below  it  unite  with  tkefrmit 
end  of  the  primitive  streak;  with  which  also  the  two 
lateral  plates  of  mesoblast  become  continuous. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
r^on  of  the  embryo  the  mesoblast  originates  as  two 
lateral  plates  split  off  from  the  primitive  hypoblast,  and 
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Fig.  20. 


Tbansversb  Section  through  the  Embryonic  Region  of  the 
Blastoderm  op  a  Chick  at  the  time  op  the  formation 
of  the  notochord,  but  before  the  appearance  of 
THE  Medullary  Groove. 

ep,  epiblast ;  hy,  hypoblast ;  ch,  notochord  ;  me,  mesoblast ; 
yh,  yolk  of  germinal  wall. 


Fig.  21. 


0     \  ©ff^ 


Transverse  Section  of  a  Blastoderm  incubated  for 

18  HOTJRS. 

The  section  passes  through  the  medullary  groove  mc,  at  some 
distance  behind  its  front  end. 

A.  Epiblast.    B.  Mesoblast.    C.  Hypoblast. 

m.c.  medullary  groove  ;  m./.  medullary  fold ;  ck,  notochord. 
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that  the  notochord  originates  simultaneously  with  the 
mesoblast,with  which  it  is  at  first  continuous,  as  a  median 
plate  similarly  of  hypoblastic  origin. 

KQlliker  ^  holds  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  region  of  the  em- 
bryo is  derived  from  a  forward  growth  from  the  primitive  streak. 
There  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  this  view,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  shew  for  certain  by  sections  whether  or  no 
there  is  a  growth  such  as  he  describes ;  but  such  sections  as  that 
represented  in  Fig.  19  (and  we  have  series  of  such  sections  from 
several  embryos)  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  region  of  the  embryo  is  to  a  large 
extent  derived  from  a  differentiation  of  the  primitive  hypoblast. 
The  mesoblast  of  the  primitive  streak  forms  in  part  the  vascular 
structures  found  in  the  area  pellucida,  and  probably  also  in  part 
the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois. 

The  differentiation  of  the  embryo  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  formation  of  the  notochord  and  the 
lateral  plates  of  mesoblast.  Very  shortly  after  the  for- 
mation of  these  parts,  the  axial  part  of  the  epiblast 
above  the  notochord  and  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak, 
being  here  somewhat  thicker  than  in  the  lateral  parts, 
becomes  differentiated  into  a  distinct  medullary  plate,  the 
sides  of  which  form  two  folds  known  as  the  medullary 
folds,  enclosing  between  them  a  groove  known  as  the 
medullary  groove.  The  medullary  plate  itself  consti- 
tutes that  portion  of  the  epiblast  which  gives  rise  to  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Between  the  18th  to  the  20th  hour  the  medullary 
groove,  with  its  medullary  folds  or  laminae  dorsales,  is 
fully  established.  It  then  presents  the  appearance,  to- 
wards the  hinder  extremity  of  the  embryo,  of  a  shallow 

^  Entwick.  d.  Menschen  u,  hdJieren  Thiere.  Leipzig,  1879. 
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groove  "with  sloping  diverging  walls,  which  embrace  be- 
tween them  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 
Passing  forwajxls  towards  what  will  become  the  head 
of  the  embryo  the  groove  becomes  narrower  and  deeper 
with  steeper  walls.  On  reaching  the  head-fold  (Fig.  22), 
which  continually  becomes  more  and  more  prominent, 
the  medullary  folds  curve  round  and  meet  each  other  in 
the  middle  line,  so  as  to  form  a  somewhat  rounded  end 
to  the  groove.  In  front  therefore  the  canal  does  not 
become  lost  by  the  gradual  flattening  and  divergence  of 
its  walls,  as  is  the  case  behind,  but  has  a  definite  termi- 
nation, the  limit  being  marked  by  the  head-fold. 

In  front  of  the  head-fold,  quite  out  of  the  region  of 
the  medullary  folds,  there  is  usually  another  small  fold 
formed  earlier  than  the  head-fold,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  a/mnion  (Fig.  22). 

The  appearance  of  the  embryo  and  its  relation  to 
the  surrounding  parts  are  somewhat  diagrammatically 
represented  in  Fig.  22.  The  primitive  streak  now  ends 
with  an  anterior  swelling  (not  represented  in  the  figure), 
and  is  usually  somewhat  unsymmetrical.  In  most  cases 
its  axis  is  more  nearly  continuous  with  the  left,  or 
rarely  the  right,  medullary  fold  than  with  the  medullary 
groove.  In  sections  its  front  end  appears  as  a  ridge  on 
one  side  or  rarely  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  wide 
medullary  groove. 

The  general  structure  of  the  developing  embryo  at 
the  present  stage  is  best  understood  from  such  a  section 
as  that  represented  in  Fig.  21.  The  medullary  groove 
(m.  c.)  lined  by  thickened  epiblast  is  seen  in  the  median 
line  of  the  section.  Below  it  is  placed  the  notochord  (cA), 
which  at  this  stage  is  a  mere  rod  of  cells,  and  on  each 


A  Blastodbem  or 


None  of  the  opaque  area  is  sbewn,  the  pear-shaped  outline 
indieatmg  the  hmita  of  the  pellucid  area. 

At  the  hinder  part  of  the  area  iaaeen  the  primitive  groove 
^.,  with  its  nearly  parallel  walla,  fading  away  behind,  hut  curv- 
ii^  round  and  meeting  in  front  eo  aa  to  form  a  distinct  anterior 
termination  to  the  groove,  about  half  way  up  the  pellucid  area- 
Above  the  primitive  groove  is  seen  the  medullary  groove  m.c., 
with  the  medullary  folds  A.  Theae  diverging  behind,  slope  away 
on  either  side  of  the  primitive  groove,  while  in  front  they  ourve 
round  and  meet  each  other  close  upoQ  a  curved  Une  which  repre- 
sents the  head -fold. 

The  second  curved  line  in  front  of  and  concentrio  with  the 
first  is  the  commencing  fold  of  the  amnion. 
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side  are  situated  the  mesoblastic  plates  (B).  The  hypo- 
blast forms  a  continuous  and  nearly  flat  layer  below. 

While  the  changes  just  described  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  area  pellucida,  the  growth  of  the  area  opaca 
has  also  progressed  actively.  The  epiblast  has  greatly 
extended  itself,  and  important  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  germinal  wall  already  spoken 
of. 

The  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  of  the  area  opaca  do 
not  arise  by  simple  extension  of  the  corresponding  layers 
of  the  area  pellucida ;  but  the  whole  of  the  hypoblast 
of  the  area  opaca,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  meso- 
blast, and  possibly  even  some  of  the  epiblast,  take  their 
origin  from  the  peculiar  material  which  forms  the 
germinal  wall  and  which  is  continuous  with  the  hypo- 
blast at  the  edge  of  the  area  opaca  {vide  figs.  15,  17, 
18, 19,  20). 

The  exact  nature  of  this  material  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  controversies.  Into  these  controversies  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter,  but  subjoined  are  the  results  of  our  own  examination. 
The  germinal  wall  first  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
lower  cells  of  the  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm,  and  of  the 
subj^nt  yolk  material  with  nuclei  During  the  period  before 
the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  the  epiblast  appears  to 
extend  itself  over  the  yolk,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  cells  of 
the  germinal  wall,  and  possibly  even  of  cells  formed  around  the 
nuclei  in  this  part.  The  cells  of  the  germinal  wall,  which  are  at 
first  well  separated  from  the  yolk  below,  become  gradually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  growth  of  the  hypoblast,  and  the  remaining  cells 
'  and  yolk  then  become  mingled  together,  and  constitute  a  com- 
pound structure,  contiimous  at  its  inner  border  with  the  hypo- 
blast. This  structure  is  the  germinal  wall  usually  so  described. 
It  is  mainly  formed  of  yolk  granules  with  numerous  nuclei,  and 
a  somewhat  variable  number  of  rather  large  cells  imbedded 
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'e  probably  enclosed 
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uuDDgat  them.    The  nuclei,  Bome  of  which  a. 

by  a  deflnite  coll  body,  typically  form  a  8[ 

ately  below  the  epiblaat.     A  special  maas  of  nuclei  (rirf a  Figs.  1 8 

and  20,  n)  is  usually  present  at  the  junction  of  the  hypoblast 

with  the  germinal  wall. 

The  germinal  wall  retains  the  characters  just  enumerated  till 
neai'  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  incubatioa.  One  function  of  its 
cells  appears  to  be  the  absorption  of  yollc  material  for  the  growth 
of  the  embryo. 


The  chief  events  then  of  tlie  second  period  of  the 
first  day  are  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  folds ' 
and  groove,  the  formation  of  the  notochord  and  lateral 
plates  of  mesoblast,  the  beginning  of  the  head-fold  and 
amnion,  and  the  histological  changes  taking  place  in  the 
several  layers. 

Prom  the  20th  to  the  24th  hour.  A  view  of 
the  embryo  during  this  period  is  given  in  Fig.  23. 
The  head-fold  enlarges  rapidly,  the  crescentic  groove 
becoming  deeper,  while  at  the  same  time  the  over- 
hanging margin  of  the  groove  (the  upper  limb  of  the 
g),  rises  up  above  the  level  of  the  blastoderm  ;  in  fact, 
the  formation  of  the  head  of  the  embryo  may  now  be 
said  to  have  definitely  begun. 

The  medullary  folds,  increasing  in  size  in  every 
dimension,  but  especially  in  height,  lean  ovei-  from 
either  side  towards  the  middle  hne,  and  thus  tend 
more  and  more  to  roof  in  the  medullary  canal,  espe- 
cially near  the  head.  About  the  end  of  the  first  day 
they  come  into  direct  contact  in  the  region  which 
will  aftenvards  become  the  brain,  though  they  do  not 
as  yet  coalesce.  In  this  way  a  tubular  canal  is  fonned. 
This  is  the  viedullaiy  or  mural  canal  (Fig.  23,  Fig.  24, 


THE  MEDOLLARy  CANAL. 


Ddbsai.  View  of  the  hardened  area  pellccida  op  a  Chick 
WITH  FiTK  Mesoblastic  Somites.  The  Meddllart 
Folds  save  met  fob  pari  of  their  ErrENT,  sot  have 

NOT    DNITBD. 


a.pr,  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak ;  p.pr.  poster 
of  the  primitive  streak. 


Mc).     It  is  not  completely  closed  in  till  a  period  con- 
siderably later  than  the  one  we  are  considering. 

Meanwhile  important  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  axial  portions  of  the  meaoblast,  which  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  notochord  beneath  the  medullary  folds. 

In  an  embryo  of  the  middle  period  of  this  day, 
examined  with  transmitted  light,  the  notochord  ia 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  medullary  groove  between  ■ 
the  medullary  folds,  as  a  transparent  line  shining 
through  the  floor  of  the  groove  when  the  embryo  ia 
viewed  from  above.  On  either  side  of  the  notochord 
the   body  of  the   embryo   appears  somewhat  opaque, 
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owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  medullarj  folds;  as 
these  folds  slope  away  outwards  on  either  side,  so 
the  opacity  gradually  fades  away  in  the  pellucid  area. 
There  is  present  at  the  sides  no  sharp  Une  of  demaxca^ 
tion  between  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  the  rest  of 
the  area;  nor  will  there  be  any  till  the  lateral  folds 
make  their  appearance ;  and  transverse  vertical  sections 
shew  (Fig.  21)  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  mesoblast, 
from  the  notochord  to  the  margin  of  the  pellucid  area, 
but  only  a  gradual  thinning. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  day,  however,  tbe 
plates  of  mesoblast  on  either  side  of  the  notochord 
begin  to  be  spht  horizontally  into  two  layers,  the  one 
of  which  attaching  itself  to  the  epiblast,  forms  with 
it  the  somatoptmire  (shewn  for  a  somewhat  later  stage 
in  Fig.  24),  while  the  other,  attaching  itself  to  the 
hypoblast,  forms  with  it  the  splancknopleure.  Ey 
the  separation  of  these  two  layers  from  each  other, 
a  cavity  (Pp),  containing  fluid  only,  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  certain  parts  of  the  embryo  than  in  others, 
is  developed.  This  cavity  is  tbe  beginning  of  that 
great  serous  cavity  of  the  body  which  afterwards  becomes 
divided  into  separate  cavities.  We  shall  speak  of  it  as 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

This  cleavage  into  somatopleure  and  splanchno- 
pleure  extends  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  medullary 
canal,  but  close  to  the  medullary  canal  a  central  or 
axial  portion  of  eath  plate  becomes  marked  off  by 
a  slight  constriction  from  the  peripheral  (Fig.  24),  and 
receives  the  name  of  vertebi'ul  plate,  the  more  external 
mesoblast  being  called  the  lateral  plate.  The  cavity 
between   the   two   layers  of  the  lateral   plate  rapidly 
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enlarges,  while  that  in  the  vertebral  j 
the  condition  of  a  mere  split. 


i  Section  thhodoh  the  Dorsal  Region  op  ak 
Embryo  or  the  Second  Day  (copied  from  His),  intro- 
duced here  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  tiie  meaoblflstiu 
somitis,  and  the  cleavage  of  the  meaoblaat. 
M.  medullary  canal ;  Pv.  meaoblaatic  somite  ;  m.  rudiment  of 
Wolffian  duct  (  A.  epiblast;  C.  hypoblast;  Ch.  notochord; 
Ao.  aorta  ;  BG.  splanohnopleure. 

At  first  each  vertebral  plate  is  not  only  unbroken 
along  its  length,  but  also  continuous  at  its  outer  edge 
with  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  lateral  plate 
of  the  same  side.  Very  soon,  bowevei-,  clear  trans- 
verse lines  are  seen,  in  surface  views  (Fig.  23),  stretch- 
ing inwards  across  each  vertebral  plate  from  the  edge 
of  the  lateral  plate  towards  the  notochord;  while  a 
transparent  longitudinal  line  makes  its  appearance  on 
either  side  of  the  notochord  along  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  lateral  with  the  vertebral  plate. 

The  transverse  lines  are  caused  by  the  formation 
f  vertical  clefts,  that  is  to  say,  narrow  spaces  containing 
nothing  but  clear  fluid ;  and  sections  shew  that  they 
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are  due  to  breaches  of  continuity  in  the  mesoblast 
only,  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  having  uo  share  in  the 
matter. 

Thus  each  vertebral  plate  appears  in  surface  views 
to  he  cut  up  into  a  series  of  square  plots,  bounded  by 
transpareut  lines  (Fig.  23).  Each  square  plot  is  the 
surface  of  a  corresponding  cubical  mass  (Fig.  2i,  Ph.). 
The  two  such  cubical  masses  first  formed,  lying  one  on 
each  side  of  the  notochord,  beneath  and  a  little  to 
the  outside  of  the  medullary  folds,  are  the  first  pair 
of  mesoblastic  somites'. 

The  mesoblastic  somites  form  the  basis  out  of  which 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrjB  are  formed. 

The  first  somite  rises  close  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  primitive  streak,  but  the  next  is  stated 
to  arise  in  front  of  this,  so  that  the  first-formed  so- 
mite corresponds  to  the  second  permanent  vertebra. 
The  region  of  the  embryo  in  front  of  the  second  formed 
somite — at  first  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  embryo— is 
the  cephalic  region  {Fig.  23).  The  somites  following  the 
second  are  formed  in  regular  succession  from  before 
backwards,  out  of  the  unsegmented  mesoblast  of  the 
posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  which  rapidly  grows  in 
length  to  supply  the  necessary  material.  With  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  the  primitive  streak  is  con- 
tinually carried  back,  the  lengthening  of  the  embryo 
always  taking  place  between  the  front  end  of  the 
primitive  streak  and  the  last  somite ;  and  during  this 


'  These  bodies  are  frequently  called  protovertebm,  but  n 
employ  for  tliem  the  term  mesoblaetic  somil^a. 
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process  the  primitive  streak  undergoes  important 
changes  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  embryo. 
Its  anterior  thicker  part,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
diverging  medullary  folds,  soon  becomes  distioguiahed 
in  structure  from  the  posterior  part,  and  is  placed 
symmetrically  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo, 
(Fig.  23  apr);  at  the  same  time  the  medullary  folds, 
which  at  first  simply  diverge  on  each  side  of  the 
primitive  streak,  bend  in  again  and  meet  behind  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  this  front  part  of  the  primi- 
tive streak.  The  region,  where  the  medullary  folds 
diverge,  is  known  as  the  sinus  rhomboidalis  of  the 
embryo  bird,  though  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
similarly  named  structure  in  the  adult 

Thin  is  a,  convenient  place  to  notice  remarkable  appearouces 
which  present  themselves  close  to  the  junction  of  the  neural  plate 
and  the  primitive  streak.  These  are  temporary  passages  leading 
irom  the  hinder  end  of  the  neural  groove  or  tube  into  the  alimon- 
tarj  canaL  They  vary  somewhat  in  different  species  of  birds,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  species  there  may  be  several  openings 
of  the  kind,  which  appear  one  after  the  other  and  then  close  again, 
'lliey  were  first  discovered  by  Gasser,  and  are  spoken  of  as  the 
neurenteric  passages  or  canals '.  In  all  caaes,  with  some  doubtful 
eiceptioDB,  they  lead  round  the  posterior  end  of  the  notochord,  or 
through  the  point  where  the  notochord  falls  into  the  primitive 

The  largest  of  these  passages  is  present  in  the  embryo  duck 
with  twenty-six  mesoblastjc  somites,  and  is  represented  in  the 
aeries  of  sections  (Fig.  25).  The  passage  leads  obliquely  back- 
wards and  ventralwards  from  the  hind  end  of  the  neural  tube 

1  "DiePcunitivHtaeifen  bei  Vegelembtjonen."  Schrifi.  d.  Qeiell. 
z,  B^Srd  d.  Geiaimnlen  NaOtrwiii.  lu  Marburg,  Vol.  ii.  Sapple- 
ment  i.     1879. 
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FouB  TBAuavBasB  Sections  thbodoh  the  Neubentebic 
Pabbaob  ajsd  AuJOiMiao  Parts  ih  a  Dock  Embryo 
wrtH  TwENTT-aii  Mesoblastc  Somiteb, 

A.  Section  m  front  of  the  neurenteric  canal,  shewing  a  lumen 
in  the  notoohord. 

B.  Section  tlirougK  the  passage  from  the  medullarj  canal 
into  the  notoohord. 

C.  Section  shewing  the  hypoblaatic  opening  of  the  neureu- 
teric  oanal,  and  the  groove  on  the  aurface  of  the  primitive  streak, 
which  opens  in  front  into  the  medullary  canaL 

D.  Primitive  streak  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the 
neuTBoteric  passage. 

tnc.  medullary  canal ;  ep.  epiblaat  ;  hy.  hypoblast ;  cL  noto- 
ohord 1  pr.  primitive  streak. 
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into  tlie  notoohord,  where  the  latter  joius  the  primitive  atreak 
(B),  A  narrow  diverticulum  from  this  passage  is  continued  for- 
wards for  a  short  distance  along  the  axis  of  the  Dotoohord  (A, 
ch).  After  traversing  the  notochord,  the  passage  is  coatiaued 
into  a  hypoblaatiG  diverticulum,  which  opens  ventrallj  into  the 
future  lumen  of  the  alimentary  tract  (C).  Shortly  behind  the 
point  where  the  neurenteric  passage  communicates  with  the 
neural  tube  the  latter  structure  opens  dorsolly,  and  a  groove  on 
the  surface  of  the  primitive  streak  ia  continued  backwards  from 
it  for  a  short  distance  (C).  The  first  part  of  this  passage  to 
appear  is  the  hjpoblaatic  diverticulum  above  mentioned. 


DiiQR.vuuiTio  LoKorroiUMAL  Sbction  thkoooh  the  Pob- 
TERioa  End    of  an  Embryo  Bird  at  tbk  time  of  the 

FOBMATION    OS   THE    AliANTOia. 

op.  epiblaat ;  Sp.c.  spinal  canal  ;  eJi,  notochord  ;  n.e.  neurenterio 
canal ;  kt/.  hypoblast ;  p.a.g.  post-anal  gut ;  pr.  remains  of 
primitive  streak  folded  in  on  the  ventral  side ;  al.  allantoia ; 
nw.  mesoblast ;  an.  point  where  anus  will  be  formed ;  p.c. 
perivisceral  cavity ;  am,  amnion ;  ao.  somatopleure  ;  tp. 
splanchnopleure. 

In  the  ehiok  we  have  found  in  some  cases  an  incomplete  pas- 
sage prior  to  the  formation  of  the  first  somite.      At  a  later  stags 
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there  ia  a  perforation  on  tte  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  which  ia 
not  so  mnrked  as  those  iu  the  goose  or  duck,  and  never  resulta 
in  a  complete  continuitj  between  the  neural  and  alimentary 
tracts ;  but  simplj  leads  from  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal  into 
the  tissues  of  the  tai!<BweBing,  and  thence  into  a  cavity  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  notochord.  The  hinder  diverticulum  of  the 
neural  canal  along  the  line  of  tlie  primitive  groove  ia,  moreover, 
very  considerable  in  the  chick,  and  is  not  so  soon  obliterated  as 
in  the  goose.  The  incomplete  passage  ia  the  chick  arises  at  a 
period  when  about  twelve  somites  are  present.  The  third 
passage  ia  fonned  in  the  chick  during  the  third  day  of  inouba- 

The  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  tail-swelling ;  the  groove  of  the  posterior  part 
gradually  shallows  and  finally  disappears.  The  hinder  part  itself 
atrophies  from  behind  forwards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  folding 
ofl"  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk  the  part  of  the  blastoderm  where 
it  was  placed  becomes  folded  in,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  embryo.  The  apparent  hinder  part  of  the  primitive 
streak  is  therefore  in  reality  venti-al  and  anterior  in  relation  to 
the  embrya 

Since  the  commencement  of  incubation  the  area 
opaca  has  been  spreading  outwards  over  the  surface  of  the 
yolk,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  has  reached  about 
the  diameter  of  a  sixpence.  It  appears  more  or  less 
mottled  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  this  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  portion  lying  next 
to  the  pellucid  area ;  ao  much  so,  that  around  the  pel- 
lucid area  an  inner  ring  of  the  opaque  aiea  may  be 
distinguished  firom  the  rest  by  the  difference  of  its 
aspect. 

The  mottled  appearance  of  this  inner  ring  is  due  to 
changes  taking  place  in  the  mesoblast  above  the  germi* 
nal  wall — changes  which  eventually  result  in  the  forma-  , 
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tdon  of  what  is  called  the  vcLSCidar  area,  the  outer  border 
of  which  marks  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  meso- 
blast  extends. 

The  changes  then  which  occur  during  the  first  day 
may  thus  be  briefly  summarized : 

(1)  The  hypoblast  is  formed  as  a  continuous  layer 
of  plate-like  cells  from  the  lower  layer  of  the  segmenta- 
tion spheres. 

(2)  The  primitive  streak  is  formed  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  area  pellucida  as  a  linear  proliferation  of 
epiblast  cells.  These  cells  spread  out  as  a  layer  on 
each  side  of  the  primitive  streak,  and  form  part  of  the 
mesoblast. 

(3)  The  primitive  groove  is  formed  along  the  axis 
of  the  primitive  streak. 

(4)  The  pellucid  area  becomes  pear-shaped,  the 
broad  end  corresponding  with  the  future  head  of  the 
embryo.  Its  long  axis  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  egg. 

(5)  The  medullary  plate  with  the  medullary  groove 
makes  its  appearance  in  front  of  the  primitive  groove. 

(6)  The  primitive  hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the 
medullary  plate  gives  rise  to  an  axial  rod  of  cells  forming 
the  notochord,  and  to  two  lateral  plates  of  mesoblast. 
The  innermost  stratum  of  the  primitive  layer  forms  the 
permanent  hypoblast. 

(7)  The  development  of  the  head-fold  gives  rise 
to  the  first  definite  appearance  of  the  head. 

(8)  The  medullary  folds  rise  up  and  meet  first  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain  to  form  the  neural  tube. 

(9)  By  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  the  somato- 
pleure  separates  from  the  splanchnopleure. 
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(10)  One  or  more  pairs  of  mesoblastic  somites  make 
their  appearance  in  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  meso- 
blastic plates. 

(11)  The  first  trace  of  the  amnion  appears  in  front 
of  the  head-fold. 

(12)  The  vascular  area  begins  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  opaque  area. 


i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DURING  THE  FIRST 

HALF  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY. 

(General  development«    ^  attempting  to  remove 

the  blastoderm  from  an  egg  which  has  undergone 
from  30  to  36  hours'  incubation,  the  observer  can- 
not fail  to  notice  a  marked  change  in  the  consist- 
ency of  the  blastodermic  structures.  The  excessive 
deUcacy  and  softness  of  texture  which  rendered  the 
extraction  of  an  18  or  20  hours'  blastoderm  so  difficult, 
has  given  place  to  a  considerable  amount  of  firmness; 
the  outlines  of  the  embryo  and  its  appendages  are  much 
bolder  and  more  distinct;  and  the  whole  blastoderm 
can  be  removed  from  the  egg  with  much  greater  ease. 

In  the  embryo  itself  viewed  from  above  one  of  the 
features  which  first  attracts  attention  is  the  progress 
in  the  head-fold  (Fig.  27).  The  upper  limb  or  head 
has  become  much  more  prominent,  while  the  lower 
groove  is  not  only  proportionately  deeper,  but  is  also 
being  carried  back  beneath  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

The  medullary  folds  are  closing  rapidly.  In  the 
region  of  the  head  they  have  quite  coalesced,  a  slight 
notch  in  the  middle  line  at  the  extreme  front  marking 
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for  some  little  time  their  line  of  junction  (Fig.  23). 
The  open  medullary  groove  of  the  first  day  has  thus 
become  coDverted  into  a  tube,  the  neural  canal,  closed 
in  &ont,  but  as  yet  open  behind.     Even   before  the 


EuBBTO  OF  THE  Chick  bbtween  thibty  and  thibty-six  hourb, 

VIEWED  FROM  ABOVE  AS  AN  OPAQUE  Object. 

(Chromia  acid  preparation.) 

f.h.  front-brain  :  mh.  mid-brain  ;  h.b.  hind-brain  ;  op.v.  optic  vesi- 
cle ;  av.p.  auditor7  pit ;  o.f.  vitellina  vein  ;  p.v.  mesoblaatio 
Bomite ;  m./.  line  of  junction  of  the  medullar;  folds  above  the 
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medullary  canal ;  8,r.  sinus  rhomboidalis ;  t.  tail-fold ;  p,r. 
remains  of  primitive  groove  (not  satisfactorily  represented) ; 
a.p.  area  pellucida. 

The  line  to  the  side  between  p,v.  and  m.f,  represents  the  true 
length  of  the  embryo. 

The  fiddle-shaped  outline  indicates  the  margin  of  the  pellucid 
area.  The  head,  which  reaches  as  far  back  as  o./.,  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  off;  but  neither  the  somatopleuric  nor 
splanchnopleuric  folds  are  shewn  in  the  figure ;  the  latter 
diverge  at  the  level  of  o./.,  the  former  considerably  nearer 
the  front,  somewhere  between  the  lines  m,h,  and  h,h.  The 
optic  vesicles  <yp,v,  are  seen  bulging  out  beneath  the  superfi- 
cial epiblast.  The  heart  lying  underneath  the  opaque  body 
cannot  be  seen.  The  tail-fold  t  is  just  indicated ;  no  dis- 
tinct lateral  folds  are  as  yet  visible  in  the  region  midway 
between  head  and  tail  At  m,f.  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  medullary  folds  is  still  visible,  being  lost  forwards  over 
the  cerebral  vesicles,  while  behind  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  sinus  rhomboidalis,  «.r. 

medullaxy  folds  coalesce  completely  in  the  cephalic 
region,  the  front  end  of  the  neural  canal  dilates  into 
a  small  bulb,  whose  cavity  remains  continuous  with 
the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  whose  walls  are  similarly 
formed  of  epiblast.  This  bulb  is  known  as  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle,  Fig.  27,  /.6.,  and  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  second  day.  From  its  sides 
two  lateral  processes  almost  at  once  grow  out :  they  are 
known  as  the  optic  vesicles  (Fig.  27,  op.v,),  and  their 
history  wilf  be  dealt  with  at  length  somewhat  later. 
Behind  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  a  second  and  a  third 
soon  make  their  appearance;  they  are  successively 
formed  very  shortly  after  the  first  vesicle ;  but  the 
consideration  of  them  may  be  conveniently  reserved  to 
a  later  period.     At  the  level  of  the  hind  end  of  the 
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An  Embryo  Ci 

fbom  below 

FB.  the  fore-brain  or  first  cerebral  vesicle,  projecting  from  the 
aides  of  which  are  seen  the  optic  vesiclea,  op.  A  definite 
head  is  now  conatitutad,  the  backward  limit  of  the  somato- 
pleuro  fold  being  indicated  bj  the  faint  line  S.  0.  Around 
the  head  are  seen  the  two  limbs  of  the  amniotic  head-fold  ; 
one,  the  true  amnion,  a,  closely  enveloping  the  head,  the 
other,  the  false  amnion  a',  at  some  distance  from  it.  The 
head  is  aeen  to  project  beyond  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
pellucid  i'.rea. 

The  splanchnopleure  folds  extend  aa  far  back  as  tp.  Along  ittt 
ilivergiog  limbs  are  aeen  the  conspicuous  renoua  roota  of 
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the  viteOina  TeinH,   uniting  to  form   the   heart  A,  already 
established  by  the  ooalescence  of  two  lateral  halves  'whioh, 
coatinuicg  forward  as  tlie  bulbus  arteriosuH  b.a.,  is  lost  in 
the  substance  of  the  head  just  in  fruut  of  the  somatopleure 
fold. 
US.   hind-brEun  j  MB.  mid-brain ;  p.v.  and  v.pl.  meaoblastic 
somites  ;  c/t.  front  end  of  cotocliord  j  mc.  posterior  part  of 
notochord  ;  e,  parietal  mesoblaat  j  pi.  outline  of  area  pellu- 
dda ;  pv.  primitive  streak. 
head  two  shallow  pits  are  visihle.     They  constitute  the 
first  rudimcDts  of  the  oi^an  of  hearing,  and  are  known  as 
the  auditory  pits  (Fig.  27,  au.p.). 

The  numher  of  mesoblastic  somitea  increases  rapidly 
by  a  continued  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  plates  of 
mesoblast.  The  four  or  five  pairs  formed  during  the 
first  day  have  by  the  middle  of  the  second  increased  to 
as  many  as  fifteen.  The  addition  takes  place  from 
before  backwards ;  and  the  hindermost  one  is  for  some 
time  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  tho  boundary  be- 
tween the  hind  end  of  the  trunk  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  For  some  time 
the  already  formed  somites  do  not  increase  in  size, 
so  that  at  first  the  embryo  clearly  elongates  by  addi- 
tions to  its  hinder  end. 

Immediately  behind  the  level  of  the  last  meso- 
blastic somite  there  is  placed  an  enlargement  of  the 
unclosed  portion  of  the  medullary  canal.  This  enlai^- 
ment  is  the  sinus  rhomboidaiis  already  spoken  of.  It 
is  shewn  in  Fig.  23.  On  its  flqor  is  placed  the  front 
end  of  the  primitive  streak.  It  is  a  purely  embryonic 
structure  which  disappears  during  the  second  day. 

In  a  former   chapter  it  was  pointed  out  (p.  27) 

that    the   embryo  is  virtually  formed   by   a   folding 

S.icB. 
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or  tucking  in  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  blastoderm, 
first  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  afterwards  at  the 
posterior  extremity  and  at  the  sides.  One  of  the  residts 
of  this  doubling  up  of  the  blastoderm  to  form  the  head 
is  the  appearance,  below  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
medullary  tube,  of  a  short  canal,  ending  blindly  in 
front,  but  open  widely  behind  (Fig.  29,  D),  a  cul  de 
sac,  in  fact,  lined  with  hypoblast  and  reaching  from  the 
extreme  front  of  the  embryo  to  the  point  where  the 
splanchnopleurio  leaf  of  the  head-fold  (Fig.  29,  F.  Sp) 
turns  back  on  itself.  This  ctd  de  sac,  which  of  course  be- 
comes longer  and  longer  the  farther  back  the  head-fold  is 
carried,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  front  end  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  fore-gut,  as  it  might  be  called.  In  trans- 
verse section  it  appears  to  be  flattened  horizontally, 
and  also  bent,  so  as  to  have  its  convex  surface  looking 
downwards  (Fig.  30,  al).  At  first  the  anterior  end  ia 
quite  blind,  there  being  no  mouth  as  yet;  the  formation 
of  this  at  a  subsequent  date  will  be  described  later  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  the 
head-fold  has  not  proceeded  very  far  backwards,  and 
its  limits  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  fresh  embryo  both 
from  above  and  from  below  (Fig.  28). 

The  heart.  It  is  in  the  head-fold  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  mode  of  origin  being 
connected  with  that  cleavage  of  the  meaoblaat  and  con- 
sequent formation  of  splanchnopleure  and  somatopleure 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  29),  where 
the  blastoderm  begins  to  be  folded  back,  the  mesoblast 
is  never  cleft,  and  here  consequently  there  is  neither 
somatopleure  nor  splanchnopleure;   but  at   a  point  ^ 
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PrAGftAMMATIO  LONGITDIIISAL  SECTION 

AN  EMBavo. 

The  section  Ja  supposed  to  be  mnde  at  a  time  nhen  the  head- 
fold  has  commenced  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  ;el  iippeared. 
jr.C,  neural  caaal,  closed  in  front  but  aa  yet  open  behind.  C7i. 
notochord.  The  aectioa  being  taken  in  the  middle  line, 
the  protovertebrsB  are  of  course  not  shewn.  In  front  of 
the  notochord  is  seen  a  mass  of  uncleft  mesoblaat,  which 
mtually  form  part  of  the  skuU.  D.  the  commancing 
foregut  or  front  part  of  the   alimentary  canaL  -P.  So, 

Somatopleure,  raised  up  in  its  peripheral  portion  into  the 
amniotic  fold  Am.  S/>.  Splanchnopleure.  At  Sp.  it  forms 
the  under  wall  of  the  foregut ;  at  I".  Sp.  it  ia  turning  round 
and  about  to  run  fonvard.  Just  at  its  turning  point  the 
cavity  of  the  heart  Ht.  is  being  developed  in  its  mesoblast. 
pp.  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  A  epiblaat,  B  mesohlaat,  C 
hypoblast,  indicated  in  the  rest  of  the  figure  by  differences  in 
the  shading.  At  the  part  where  these  three  lines  of  reference 
end  the  mesoblaat  is  as  yet  uucleft. 

very  little  further  back,  close  under  the  blind  end  of 
the  foregut,  the  cleavage  (at  the  stage  of  which  we  are 
speaking)  begins,  and  the  somatopleure,  F.So,  and 
Bplanchnopleure,  F.  Sp.  diveige  from  each  other.     They 
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thus  enclose  between  thein  a  cavity,  pp,  which  rapidly 
increases  behind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  fold  of 
the  splanchnopleure  is  carried  on  towards  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  embryo  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  somatopleure.  Both  folds,  after  running  a 
certain  distance  towards  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo, 
are  turned  round  again,  and  then  course  once  more  for- 
■wards  over  the  yolk-sac.  As  they  thus  return  (the 
somatopleure  Laving  meanwhile  given  off  the  fold  of 
the  amnion.  Am.),  they  are  united  again  to  form  the 
uncleft  blastodermic  investment  of  the  yolk-sac.  In 
this  way  the  cavity  arising  from  their  separation  is 
closed  below. 

It  is  in  this  cavity,  which  from  its  mode  of  forma- 
tion the  reader  will  recognise  as  a  part  (and  indeed  at 
this  epoch  it  constitutes  the  greater  part)  of  the  general 
pleuroperitonea!  cavity,  that  the  heart  is  formed. 

This  maises  its  appearance  at  the  under  surface  and 
hind  end  of  the  foregut,  just  where  the  splanchnopleure 
folds  turn  round  to  pursue  a  forward  course  (Fig.  29, 
Et.) ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  day 
(Fig.  28,  h)  has  acquired  somewhat  the  form  of  a  flask 
with  a  slight  bend  to  the  right  At  its  anterior  end  a 
slight  swelhng  marks  the  future  bullms  arieriosua;  and 
a  bulging  behind  indicates  the  position  of  the  auricles. 
It  is  hollow,  and  its  cavity  opens  behind  into  two 
vessels  called  the  vitelline  veins  (Figs.  27,  o.f.  and  28  sp.)> 
which  pass  outwards  in  the  folds  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo, 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  is  connected  with 
the  two  aortre. 

The  heart,  iocluding  both  its  muscular  wall  and  its 
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epitheloid  lining,  is  developed  out  of  tte  splanchnic 
mesoblast  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  throat.  Bot 
since  the  first  commencements  of  the  heart  make 
their  appearance  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  throat, 
the  development  of  this  organ  ia  somewhat  complicated; 
and  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  takes  place  the  topography  of  the  region 
where  it  is  formed  needs  to  he  very  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  the  region  where  the  heart  is  about  to  appear, 
the  splanchnopleure  is  continually  heing  folded  in  on 
either  side,  and  these  lateral  folds  are  progressively 
meeting  and  uniting  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  under 
or  ventral  waii  of  the  foregut.  At  any  given  moment 
these  folds  will  be  found  to  have  completely  united  in 
the  middle  line  along  a  certain  distance  measured  from 
the  point  in  front  where  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast 
(i.fl.  the  separation  into  somatopleure  and  splanch- 
nopleure) begins,  to  a  particular  point  farther  back. 
They  will  here  be  found  to  be  diverging  from  the  point 
where  they  were  united,  and  not  only  diverging  late- 
rally each  from  the  middle  line,  but  also  both  turning 
80  as  to  run  in  a  forward  direction  to  regain  the  surface 
of  the  yolk  and  rejoin  the  somatopleure,  Fig.  20.  In  a 
transverse  section  taken  behind  this  extreme  point  of 
union,  or  point  of  divergence,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
splanchnopleure  on  either  side  when  traced  downwards 
from  the  axis  of  the  embryo  may  be  seen  to  bend  in 
towards  the  middle  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow,  and  then 
to  run  rapidly  outwards.  Fig.  31,  B.  A  longitudinal 
section  shews  that  it  runs  forwards  also  at  the  same 
time,  Fig.  29.     A  section  through  the  very  point  of 
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diveigence  shews  the  two  folds  meeting  in  the  middle 
line  and  then  separating  i^ain,  bo  as  to  form  something 
like  the  letter  x^  with  the  upper  limbs  converging,  and 
the  lower  iimhs  diverging.  In  a  section  taken  in 
front  of  the  point  of  divergence,  the  lower  diverging 
limbs  of  the  as  have  disappeared  altogether ;  nothing 
is  left  but  the  upper  limbs,  which,  completely  united 
in  the  middle  line,  form  the  under-Vall  of  the  fore- 
gut. 

As  development  proceeds,  what  we  have  called  the 
point  of  divcTgence  ia  continually  being  carried  farther 
nnd  farther  back,  so  that  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  point  where  the  aomatopleure  and  splanchnopleure 
separate  from  each  other  in  front,  i.  e.  the  length  of  the 
foregut,  is  continually  increasing. 

In  the  chick,  as  ws  have  already  stated,  the  heart 
commences  to  be  formed  in  a  region  where  the  folds  of 
the  splanchnopleure  have  not  yet  united  to  form  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  throat,  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
two  thickenings  of  the  mesoblaat  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure, along  the  diverging  folds,  i.e.  along  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  ic,  just  behind  the  point  of  divergence. 
These  thickenings  are  continued  into  each  other  by  a 
similar  thickening  of  the  mesoblaat  extending  through 
the  point  of  diwei^ence  itself. 

The  heart  has  thus  at  firet  the  form  of  an  inverted 
V,  and  consists  of  two  independent  cords  of  splanchnic 
meaoblast  which  meet  in  front,  without  however  uniting. 
As  the  folding-in  of  the  splanchnopleure  is  continued 
backwards  the  two  diverging  halves  of  the  heart  are 
gradually  brought  together.  Thus  very  soon  the  develop- 
ing heart  Las  the  form  of  an  inverted  Y,  consisting  of  an 
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unpaired  portion  in  front  and  two  diverging  limbs  be- 
hind. The  unpaired  portion  is  the  true  heart,  while  the 
divei^ng  limbs  are  the  vitelline  veins  already  spoken 
of  (Fig.  28,  sp).  While  the  changes  just  spoken  of 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  external  form  of  the 
heart,  its  internal  parts  have  also  become  differentiated. 
A  cavity  is  formed  in  each  of  the  halves  of  the 
heart  before  even  they  have  coalesced.  Each  of  these 
cavities  has   at  first  the  form  of  an  irregular   space 
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Head  op  an  Embryo  Chick  op  Thirty  Hours, 
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between  the  Bplanchnic  mesoblast  and  the  wall  of  the 
throat  (Fig.  30,  ht).  During  their  formation  (Fig.  30), 
a  thin  layer  of  mesoblast  remains  in  contact  with  the 
hypoblast,  but  connected  with  the  main  mass  of  the 
mesoblast  of  the  heart  by  protoplasmic  processes.  A 
second  layer  noxt  becomes  split  from  the  main  mass  of 
mesoblast,  being  still  connected  with  the  first  layer  by  the 
above-mentioned  protoplasmic  procesaea.  Those  two 
layers  unite  to  form  a  tube  which  constitutes  the  epithe- 
lioid lining  of  the  heart ;  the  lumen  of  this  tube  is  the 
cavity  of  the  heart,  and  soon  loses  the  protoplasmic 
trabeculiB  which  at  first  traverse  it.  The  cavity  of  the 
heart  may  thus  be  described  as  being  formed  by  a 
hollowing  out  of  the  splanchnic  mesoblast.  Some  of  the 
central  cells  of  the  original  thickenings  probably  become 
blood -corpuscles. 

The  thick  outer  part  of  the  cords  of  splanchnic  meso- 
blast which  form  the  heart  become  the  muscular  walls 
and  peritoneal  covering  of  this  organ.  The  muscular 
wall  of  each  diTiaion  of  the  heart  has  at  first  the  form 
of  a  half  tube  widely  open  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  that 
is  towards  the  hypoblast  of  the  gut  (Fig.  30  and  32). 
After  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  have  coalesced  in  the 
manner  already  exjJained,  the  muscular  walls  grow  in 
towards  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal  side  nntil  they 
meet  each  other  and  coalesce,  thus  forming  a  complete 
tube  as  shewn  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  31,  A.  They 
remain,  however,  at  first  continuoos  with  the  splanchnic 
mesoblast  surrounding  the  throat,  thus  forming  a  pro- 
visional mesentery — the  mesocardium — attaching  the 
heart  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat.  The  epitheUtHd 
tubes  formed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  remain  for 
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some  time  separate,  and  eause  the  cavity  of  the  heart  to 
be  divided  into  two  tubes  even  after  ita  two  halves  have 
to  all  appearance  completely  coalesced'. 

Soon  after  ita  formation  the  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
its  at  first  slow  and  rare  pulsations  beginning  at  the 
venous  and  passing  on  to  the  arterial  end.  It  is  of  some  | 
interest  to  note  that  its  functional  activity  commences 
long  before  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  shew  any  j 
distinct  differentiation  into  muscular  or  nervous  ele^ 
ments. 

VaBCoIar  system.  To  provide  channels  for  the 
fluid  thus  pressed  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  a 
system  of  tubes  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  meso- 
blast  both  of  the  embryo  itself  and  of  the  vascular  and 
pellucid  areas.  In  front  the  single  tube  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  bifurcates  into  two  primitive  aorta:,  each 
of  which  bending  round  the  front  end  of  the  foregut, 
passes  from  its  under  to  its  upper  side,  the  two  forming 
together  a  sort  of  incomplete  arterial  collar  imbedded 
in  the  mesoblast  of  the  gut.  Arrived  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  gut,  they  turn  sharply  round,  and  run  separate 
but  parallel  to  each  other  backwards  towards  the  tail,  in 
the  mesoblast  on  each  side  of  the  notochord  immediately 
under  the  mesoblastic  somites  (Figs.  32,  Ao,  34,  ao). 
About  half  way  to  the  hinder  extremity  each  gives  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo  a  large  branch, 
the  vitelline  artery  (Fig.  36,  0/,  A.),  which,  passing 
outwards,  is  distributed  over  the  pellucid  and  vascular 
areas,  the  main  trunk  of  each  aorta  passing  on  with 
greatly  diminished  calibre  towards  the  tail,  in  which  it 
becomes  lost. 

'  This  is  not  shewn  in  tho  diagriim,  Fig.  31,  A. 
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Two  DiAORAMMATio  Sections  of  a  ihirty-bis  hocbs'  Embryo 

rLLCSTRATINO     THE    BTHnCinRE    OF    THE     HeART     SHORTLY 
A5TKB   ITS   FORMATION.      A    IS    THE   ANTERIOR   SECTION. 

hb.  hiiid  brain  ;   nc.  notochord ;    E.  epiblast ;   so,  somatopleure  ; 

tp.  aplanohnopleure ;  d.  alimentary  canal  j  hy.  hypoblast ; 

}a.  (in  A)  heart ;  of.  vitelUne  vein. 
In  A  the  two  halves  nf  the  heart  have  coalesced  to  form  an 
unpaired  tube  suspended  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat. 


the  two  vitelline  ve 
the  ductus  venosus. 


THE  VASCOLAK  SYSTEM. 


the  diverging  folds  of  the  Bplanchnopleure 
i)B  {of)  which  will  shortly  unite  to  form 


TaAMSVERSE  Section  op  ak  Embryo  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Day  passiso  through  the  Region  of  the  Bitlbds 
Abtehiosos.     (Copied  from  His.) 

M.  medullajy  canal  in  the  region  of  the  hind  brajn  ;  Y.  anterior 
cardinal  vein;  Ao.  Aorta;  Ch.  Notochord;  aJ.  alimentary 
canal ;  II.  Heart  (bulbus  arteriosus) ;  Pp.  Pleuroperitoneal 
cavity;  ain.  amnion. 

In  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas,  the  formation  of 
vascular  channels  with  a  subsequent  differentiation 
into  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
Blood -corpuscles  too  are  being  formed  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  mottled  yellow  vascular  area  becomes 
covered  with  red  patches  consisting  of  aggregations  of 
blood-corpuscles,  often  spoken  of  as  blood-islands. 

Round  the  extreme  margin  of  the  vascular  area  and 
nearly  completely  encircling  it,  is  seen  a  thin  red  line, 
the  gimis  or  vena  terminalis  (Fig.  36,  Sv.),  This  will  soon 
incresise  in  size  and  importance. 

From  the  vascular  and  pellucid  area  several  large 
channels  are  seen  to  unite  $nd  form  two  large  trunks. 
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c  network  is  converted  into  a  system  of  communicating 
the  canals  of  which  contain  blood-corpuaolas  and  plaamn, 
and  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  flattened  nucleated  cells. 

Tho  blood-corpuscles  fass  freely  from  the  nodal  points  into 
the  hollow  proeeases,  and  thus  the  network  of  protoplasm  be- 
oonjes  a  network  of  blood- veaaela,  the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles  and 
of  the  walls  of  which  have  been,  by  separate  paths  of  development, 
derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  origiaal  protoplasm. 

The  formation  of  the  corpuscles  does  not  proceed  equally 
rapidly  or  to  the  same  eitent  in  all  parts  of  the  blastoderm.  By 
iar  the  greater  part  are  formed  in  tho  voacular  area,  but  some 
arise  in  the  pellucid  area,  especially  in  the  hinder  part.  In  the 
front  of  the  pellucid  area  the  processes  are  longer  and  the  network 
accordingly  more  open ;  the  corpuscles  also  are  both  later  in 
appeariiig  and  less  numerous  when  formed. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  above  accouut,  it  is  evident  that 
the  hlood-vossela  of  tho  yolk-sack  of  the  chick  do  not  arise  as 
Bpaces  or  channels  between  adjacent  cells  of  the  mesohlast,  but 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  communicating  protoplasmic  substance 
of  the  cells  themselves.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  tjnisk  are 
however  probably  formed  as  spaces  between  the  cells,  much  aa  is 
the  case  with  the  heart. 


Wolffian  ditct.    About  thU  period  there  may  be 

ten  in  transverse  sections,  taken  through  the  embryo 

,  in  the  region  of  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  somite  a 

,  small  group  of  cells  C^ig-  3-t,  W.  d)  projecting  on  either 

side  from  the  mass  of  uncleft  mesoblast  on  the  outside 

of  the  mesoblastic  somites,  into  the  somewhat  triangular 

space  bounded  by  the  epiblast  above,  the  upper  and 

outer  angle  of  the  mesoblastic  somite  on  the  inside, 

and  the  somatic  meaoblast  on  the  outside. 

This  group  of  cells  is  the  section  of  a  longitudinal 

ridge,  the  rudiment  of  the  Wolffian  duct  or  primitive 

I  duct  of  tlie  excretory  system ;  while  the  mass  of  cells 
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from  which  it  springs  is  known  as  the  intermediate 
cell  mass.    We  shall  return  to  them  immediately. 

Sxuninaiy  •  The  most  important  changes  then  which 
take  place  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  are, 
the  closure  of  the  medullary  folds,  especially  in  the 
anterior  part,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  canal  so  formed 
into  the  first  cerebral  vesicle;  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  number  of  mesoblastic  somites ;  the  elevation  of 
the  head  from  the  plane  of  the  blastoderm ;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tubular  heart  and  of  the  great  blood-vessels ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rudiment  of  the  Wolffian 
duct. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  embryo  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  is  simply  a  part  of  the  whole 
germinal  membrane,  which  is  ^uaUy  spreading  over 
the  surface  of  the  yolk.  It  is  important  also  to  bear  in 
inind  that  all  that  part  of  the  embryo  which  is  in  front 
of  the  foremost  somite  corresponds  to  the  future  head, 
and  the  rest  to  the  neck,  body  and  talL  During  this 
period  the  head  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  embryo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHANQES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DUBING  THE 
SECOND  HALF   OF   THE   SECOND   DAT. 

One  important  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  process  of  the  folding-off  of  the  embryo 
from  the  plane  of  the  germ,  and  its  consequent  con- 
version into  a  distiact  tubular  cavity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  day,  the  head  alone  projected  from 
the  rest  of  the  germ,  the  remainder  of  the  embiyo 
being  simply  a  part  of  a  flat  blastoderm,  nearly  com- 
pletely levelfrom  the  front  mesoblastic  somite  to  the  hind 
edge  of  the  pellucid  area.  At  this  epoch,  however,  a 
tail-fold  makes  its  appearance,  elevating  the  tail  above 
the  level  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  same  way  that  tho 
head  was  elevated.  Lateral  folds  also,  one  on  either 
side,  soon  begin  to  be  very  obvious.  By  the  progress 
of  these,  together  with  the  rapid  backward  extension 
of  the  head-fold  and  the  slower  forward  extension  of 
the  tail-fold,  the  body  of  the  embryo  becomes  more  and 
more  distinctly  raised  up  and  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  blastoderm. 

The  medullary  canal  closes  up  rapidly.  The  wide 
sinus  rhomboidalis  becomes  a  narrow   fusiform  space, 
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and  at  tlie  eod  of  this  period  is  entirely  roofed  over. 
The  conversion  of  the  original  medullary  groove  into 
a  closed  tube  is  thus  completed. 

The  brain.  In  the  region  of  the  head  taost  im- 
portant changes  now  take  place.  We  saw  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  day  the  front  end  of  the  medullary 
caoal  was  dilated  into  a  bulb,  the  first  cerebral  vesicle, 
which  by  budding  off  two  lateral  vesicles  became  con- 
verted into  three  vesicles ;  a  median  one  connected 
by  short  hollow  stalks  with  a  lateral  one  on  either  side. 
The  lateral  vesicles  known  as  the  optic  vesicles  (Fig. 
27,  op.  V,  Fig.  S''),  a),  become  converted  into  parts  of  the 
eyes ;  the  median  one  still  retains  the  name  of  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle. 

The  original  vesicle  being  primarily  an  involution 
of  the  epiblast,  the  walls  of  all  three  vesicles  are  formed 
of  epiblast ;  all  three  vesicles  are  in  addition  covered 
over  with  the  common  epiblaatic  investment  which  will 
eventually  become  the  epidermis  of  the  akin  of  the 
head.  Between  this  superficial  epiblast  and  the  invo- 
luted epiblast  of  the  vesicles,  there  exists  a  certain 
quantity  of  mesoblast  to  serve  as  the  material  out  of 
which  will  be  formed  the  dermis  of  the  scalp,  the  skull, 
and  other  parts  of  the  head.  At  this  epoch,  however, 
the  mesoblast  is  found  chiefiy  underneath  the  several 
vesicles  (Fig.  30).  A  small  quantity  may  in  section  be 
seen  at  the  sides ;  but  at  the  top  the  epidermic  epiblast 
is  either  in  close  contact  with  the  involuted  epiblast  of 
the  cerebral  and  optic  vesicles  or  separated  firom  it  by 
fluid  alone,  there  being  as  yet  in  this  region  between 
the  two  no  cellular  elements  representing  the  mesoblast. 

The  constrictions  marking  off  the  Optic  vesicles  also 
p.  &  B.  "J 
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A.  epiblast.  B,  mesoblast.  C,  hypoblast  consistiDg  of  a  single 
row  of  flattened  cells.  M.  c,  medullary  canaL  F,v,  meso- 
blastic  somite.  W,  d.  Wolffian  duct.  S,  o,  Somatopleura 
JS,p,  Splanchnopleure.  p.p,  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  c,  h, 
notocbord.  a.  o,  dorsal  aorta,  p,  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk- 
sac.  o,p,  line  of  junction  between  opaque  and  pellucid 
areas ;  w.  palisade-like  yolk  spheres  which  constitute  the  ger- 
minal walL 

Only  one-half  of  the  section  is  represented  in  the  figure — if 
completed  it  would  be  bilaterally  symmetrical  about  the  line  of 
the  medullary  canaL 


take  place  of  course  beneath  the  common  epiblastic 
investment,  which  is  not  involved  in  them.  As  a  con- 
sequence, though  easily  seen  in  the  transparent  fresh 


Head  op  a  Chick  at  the  End  of  the  Second  Day  viewed 

FBOH  BELOW  AS  A  TbANSPABENT  ObJECT. 

(Copied  from  Huxley). 

7.  first  cerebral  veside.    a.  optic  vesicle,    d,  infundibulum. 

The  specimen  shews  the  formation  of  the  optic  vesicles  (a), 
as  outgrowths  from  the  1st  cerebral  vesicle  or  vesicle  of  the  3rd 
ventricle,  so  that  the  optic  vesicles  and  vesicle  of  the  3rd  ven- 
tricle at  first  freely  commimicated  with  each  other,  and  also  the 
growth  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  3rd  ventricle  into  a 
process  which  becomes  the  infundibulum  (d). 
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embryo  (Fig.  28),  they  are  but  slightly  indicated  in 
hardened  Bpecimens  (Fig.  27). 

When  an  embryo  of  the  early  part  of  the  second 
day  is  examined  as  a  transparent  object,  that  portion  of 
the  medullary  eanal  which  lies  immediately  behind  the 
first  cerebral  vesicle  is  seen  to  be  conical  in  shape,  with 
its  walls  thrown  into  a  number  of  wrinkles.  These 
wrinkles  may  vary  a  good  deal  in  appearance,  and  shift 
from  time  to  time,  but  eventually,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  day,  after  the  formation  of  the  optical 
vesicles,  settle  down  into  two  constrictions,  one  separat- 
ing the  first  cerebral  vesicle  from  that  part  of  the 
medullary  canal  which  is  immediately  behind  it,  and 
the  other  separating  this  second  portion  from  a  third. 
So  that  instead  of  there  being  one  cerebral  vesicle  only, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  day,  there  is  now, 
in  addition  to  the  optic  vesicles,  a  series  of  three,  one 
behind  the  other:  a  second  and  third  cer^/ral  vesicle 
have  been  added  to  the  first  (Fig.  27,  mb,  hb).  They 
may  be  also  called  the  "fore  brain,"  the  "mid  brain," 
and  the  "hind  brain,"  for  into  these  parts  will  they 
eventually  be  developed. 

The  optic  vesicles,  lying  underneath  the  epiblast, 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  are  turned  back  and  pressed 
somewhat  backwards  and  downwards  against  the  aides 
of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  or  fore  brain,  an  elongation 
of  their  stalks  permitting  this  movement  to  take  place. 
The  whole  head  becomes  in  consequence  somewhat 
thicker  and  rounder. 

Before  the  end  of  the  day  the  fore  brain  elongates 
anteriorly.  The  part  so  established  is  not  at  first  sepa- 
rate from  that  behind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fij'st 
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unpaired  commencement  of  two  vesicles  which  develop 
into  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the 
day  it  is  still  very  small  and  inconspicuous. 

Early  on  the  second  day  the  commencements  of 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  make  their  appearance 
as  outgrowths  of  the  (Fig.  30,  vg)  roof  of  the  mid  and 
hind  brains,  but  their  development,  together  with  that 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 


The  notochord.  The  notochord,  whose  origin 
was  described  in  the  account  of  the  first  day,  is  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  day  a  very  conspicuous  object 
It  \h  seen  as  a  transparent  rod,  somewhat  elliptical  in 
section  (Fig.  34,  cit),  lying  immediately  underneath 
the  medullary  canal  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
and  reaching  forward  in  front  as  far  as  below  the 
hind  border  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle. 

Cranial  flexure.  Round  the  anterior  termination 
of  the  notochord,  the  medullary  canal,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  remained  perfectly  straight,  towards 
the  end  of  the  day  begins  to  curve.  The  front  portion 
of  the  canal,  i.e.  the  fore-brain  with  its  optic  and  cere- 
bral vesicles,  becomes  slightly  bent  downwards,  so  as  to 
form  a  rounded  obtuse  angle  with  the  rest  of  the 
embryo.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  ao-called 
cranial  fleumre  and  is,  mechanically  speaking,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ventral. 

Auditory  vesicle.  Lastly,  as  far  as  the  head  is 
concerned,  the  epiblastic  plates  forming  the  rudiments  of 
the  auditory  vesicles  become  converted  into  deep  pita 
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openiiig  one  on  each  aide  of  the  hind-brain  (Fig.  27, 
a«.p). 

Heart.  We  left  the  heart  as  a  fusiform  body 
slightly  bent  to  the  right,  attached  to  the  under  wall 
of  the  foregut  by  the  mesocardium.  The  curvature 
row  increases  so  much  that  the  heart  becomes  almost 
CQ  -shaped,  the  venous  portion  being  drawn  up  towards 
the  head  bo  as  to  lie  somewhat  above  (dorsal  to)  and 
behind  the  arterial  portion.  (It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  free  intermediate  portion  is  by 
its  own  growth  bent  downwards,  backwards,  and  some- 
what to  the  right,  while  the  venous  root  of  the  heart  is 
at  the  same  time  continually  being  lengthened  by  the 
carrying  back  of  that  "point  of  divergence"  of  the 
aplanchnopleure  folds  which  marks  the  union  of  the 
vitelline  veins  into  a  single  venous  trunk.)  The  heart 
then  has  at  tliis  time  two  bends,  the  one,  the  venous 
bend,  the  right-hand  curve  of  the  co;  the  other,  the 
arterial  bend,  the  left-hand  curve  of  the  w.  The 
venous  bend  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  placed  above 
and  somewhat  behind  the  arterial  bend,  becomes  marked 
by  two  bulgings,  one  on  either  side.  These  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  auricles,  or  rather  of  the  auricuiar 
appendages.  The  ascending  limb  of  the  arterial  bend 
soon  becomes  conspicuous  as  the  bulbus  arteriosus, 
while  the  rounded  point  of  the  bend  itself  will  here- 
after grow  into  the  ventricles. 

VaBCnlar  system.  The  blood-vessels,  whose  origin 
during  the  drst  half  of  this  day  has  been  already 
described,  become  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  so 
connected  as  to  form  a  complete  system,  through  which 
a  definite  circulation  of  the  blood  is  now  for  the  first 


time  (consequently  some  little  while  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  heart's  pulsation)  caxried  on. 

The  two  primitive  aortce  have  already  heen  de- 
scribed as  encircling  the  foregut,  and  then  passing 
along  the  body  of  the  embryo  immediately  beneath 
the  mesoblastic  somites  on  each  side  of  the  notochord. 
They  are  shewn  in  Figs.  32  A.o.  and  31  a.o  in  section  as 
two  large  rounded  spaces  lined  with  fiattened  cells.  At 
first  they  run  as  two  distinct  canals  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  embryo ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  unite  at 
some  little  distance  behind  the  head  into  a  single  trunk, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  immediately 
below  the  notochord  (Fig.  .57).  Lower  down,  nearer  the 
tail,  this  single  primitive  trunk  again  divides  into  two 
aortffi,  which,  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  are  finally 
lost  in  the  smaU  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  At  this 
epoch,  therefore,  there  are  two  aortic  arches  springing 
from  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  uniting  above  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  back  of  the  embryo  to  form  the 
single  dorsal  aorta,  which  travelling  backwards  in  the 
median  line  divides  near  the  tail  into  two  main 
branches,  From  each  of  the  two  primitive  aortfe,  or 
from  each  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  single 
aorta  divides,  there  is  given  off  on  either  side  a  large 
branch.  These  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  the 
vitelline  arteries.  At  this  stage  they  are  so  large  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  passing  down  the 
aorta  finds  its  way  into  them,  and  a  small  remnant  only 
pursues  a  straight  course  into  the  continuations  of  the 
aorta  towards  the  tail. 

Each  vitelline  artery  leaving  the  aorta  at  nearly 
right  angles  (at  a  point  some  little   way  behind  the 
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backward  limit  of  the  eplancbnopleure  fold  which  is 
fonmng  the  alimentary  canal),  ruiiB  outwards  beneath 
the  mesoblastic  somites  in  the  lower  range  of  the  meso- 
blast,  close  to  the  hypoblast.  Consequently,  when  in  its 
course  outwards  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  meso- 
blast  ia  cleft  to  form  the  somatopleure  and  splauchno- 
pleure,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  latter.  Travelling  along 
this,  and  dividing  rapidly  into  branches,  it  reaches  the 
vascular  area  in  whose  network  of  small  vessels  (and 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  similar  small  vessels  of 
the  pellucid  area)  it  finally  loses  itself 

The  terminations  of  the  vitelline  arteries  in  the 
vascular  and  pellucid  areas  are  further  connected  with 
the  heart  in  two  different  ways.  From  the  network  of 
capillaries,  as  we  may  call  them,  a  number  of  veins  take 
their  origin,  and  finally  unite  into  two  main  trunks,  the 
vitelline  veins.  These  have  already  been  described  as 
running  along  the  folds  of  the  splanchnopleure  to  form 
the  venous  roots  of  the  heart.  Their  course  ia  conse- 
quently more  or  less  parallel  to  that  of  the  vitelline 
arteries,  but  at  some  little  distance  nearer  the  head, 
inasmuch  as  the  arteries  run  in  that  part  of  the  splanch- 
nopleure which  has  not  yet  been  folded  in  to  form  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Besides  forming  the  direct  roots  of  the 
vitelline  veins,  the  terminations  of  the  vitelline  arteries 
in  the  vascular  area  are  also  connected  with  the  sinus 
terminalis  spoken  of  above  as  running  almost  completely 
round,  and  forming  the  outer  margin  of  the  vascular 
area.  This  (Fig.  36,  ST.),  may  be  beat  described  as 
composed  of  two  semicircular  canala,  which  nearly  meet 
at  points  opposite  the  head  and  opposite  the  taU,  thus  all 
but  eneirchng  the  vascular  area  between  them.     At  the 
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point  opposite  the  head  the  end  of  each  semicircle  is 
connected  with  vessels  (Fig.  36),  which  run  straight  in 
towards  the  heart  along  the  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure, 
and  join  the  right  and  left  vitelline  veins.  At  the 
point  opposite  the  tail  there  is  at  this  stage  no  such 
definite  connection.  At  the  two  sides,  midway  between 
their  head  and  tail  ends,  the  two  semicircles  are  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  vitelline  arteries. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  then  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  day  may  be  described  as  follows.  The 
blood  brought  by  the  vitelline  veins  falls  into  the 
twisted  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  ia  driven  thence  through 
the  bulbus  arteriosus  and  aortic  arches  into  the  aorta. 
From  the  aorta,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
flows  into  the  vitelline  arteries,  only  a  small  remnant 
passing  on  into  the  caudal  terminations.  From  the 
capillary  net-work  of  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas 
into  which  the  vitelline  arteries  discharge  their 
contents,  part  of  the  blood  is  gathered  up  at  once 
into  the  lateral  or  direct  trunks  of  the  vitelline 
veins.  Part  however  goes  into  the  middle  region 
of  each  lateral  half  of  the  sinus  terminalia,  and  there 
divides  on  each  side  into  two  streams.  One  stream, 
and  that  the  larger  one,  flows  in  a  forward  direction 
until  it  reaches  the  point  opposite  the  head,  thence  it 
returns  by  the  veins  spoken  of  above,  straight  to  the 
vitelline  trunks.  The  other  stream  flows  backward, 
and  becomes  lost  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  tail. 
Tins  is  the  condition  of  things  during  the  second  day; 
it  becomes  considerably  changed  on  the  succeeding  day. 

At  the  time  that  the  heart  first  begins  to  beat  the 
capillary  systeni  of  the  vascular  and  pellucid  areas  is  j 
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not  yet  completed;  and  the  fluid  which  is  at  first  driven 
by  the  heart  contains,  according  to  most  observers,  very 
few  corpuscles. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  single  pair  of 
aortic  aiches  into  which  the  bulbus  arteriosus  divides 
is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  second  pair,  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  occupying  a  position  a 
little  behind  it.  Sometimes  even  a  third  pair  is  added. 
Of  these  aortic  arches  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully 
later  on. 

Wolffian  duct.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
day  the  Wolffian  duct  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
becomes  fuUy  eatabhshed,  while  the  first  traces  of  the 
embryonic  excretory  organs  or  kidneys,  known  as  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  make  their  appearance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  history  of 
the  third  day,  but  the  history  of  the  duct  itself  may 
■  conveniently  be  completed  here. 

The  first  trace  of  it  is  visible  in  an  embryo  Chick 
with  eight  somites,  aa  a  ridge  projecting  from  the  inter- 
mediate cell  mass  towards  the  epiblast  in  the  region  of 
the  seventh  somite.  In  the  course  of  further  develop- 
ment it  continues  to  constitute  such  a  ridge  as  far  as 
the  eleventh  somite  (Fig.  34  Wd.),  but  from  this  point  it 
grows  backwards  by  the  division  of  its  cells,  as  a  free 
column  in  the  space  between  the  epiblast  and  mesoblast. 
In  an  embryo  with  fourteen  somites  of  about  the 
stage  represented  in  fig.  28  a  small  lumen  has  appeared 
in  its  middle  part,  and  in  front  it  is  connected  with 
rudimentary  Wolffian  tubules,  which  develop  in  con- 
tinuity with  it.  In  the  succeeding  stages  the  lumen  of 
ihe    duct   gradually   extends  backwards  and   forwards, 
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and  the  duct  itself  also  passes  inwards  relatively  to  the 
epiblasfc  (fig.  43  wd).  Its  hind  end  elongates  till  it 
comes  into  connection  with,  and  opens  on  the  fourth 
day  into  the  cloacal  section  of  the  hind-gut. 

The  amnion  and  aUantois.  The  amnion,  especially 
the  anterior  or  head  fold,  advances  in  growth  very 
rapidly  during  the  second  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  completely  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the  embryo ; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  tear  or  remove  it  when 
the  head  has  to  be  examined  in  hardened  opaque  speci- 
mens. The  tail  and  lateral  folds  of  the  amnion,  though 
still  progressing,  lag  considerably  behind  the  head-fold. 

The  side-folds  eventually  meet  in  the  median  dorsal 
line,  and  their  coalescence  proceeds  backwards  from  the 
head-fold  in  a  linear  direction,  till  there  is  only  a  small 
opening  left  over  the  tail  of  the  embryo.  This  finally 
becomes  closed  early  on  the  third  day. 

In  Figs.  32  and  43  am.  the  folds  of  the  amnion  are 
shewn  before  they  have  coalesced.  After  the  coalescence 
of  the  folds  of  the  amnion  above  the  embryo  the  two 
limbs  of  vrhich  each  is  formed  become,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  chapter  II.,  separate  from  each  other:  the 
inner,  forming  a  special  investment  of  the  embryo,  and 
constituting  the  amnion  proper  (Fig.  65),  the  outer  at- 
taching itself  to  the  vitelline  membrane  and  becoming 
the  serous  envelope. 

The  development  of  the  allantois  commences  during 
the  second  day,  but  since  it  is  mainly  completed  during 
the  third  day  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further  in  this 
place. 

Snnuaary,  The  chief  events,  then,  which  occur 
during  the  second  half  of  the  second  day  are  aa  follow: — 
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1.  The  second  and  third  cerebral  vesicles  make 
their  appearance  behind  the  first. 

2.  The  optic  vesicles  spring  as  hollow  buds  from 
the  lateral,  and  the  unpaired  commencement  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  from  the  front,  portions  of  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle. 

3.  The  auditory  plate  becomes  converted  into  a 
pit,  opening  at  the  side  of  the  hind-brain  or  third  cere- 
bral vesicle. 

4.  The  first  indications  of  the  cranial  flexure  be- 
come visible. 

5.  The  head-fold,  and  especially  the  splanchno- 
pleure  moiety,  advances  rapidly  backwards ;  the  head  of 
the  embryo  is  in  consequence  more  definitely  formed. 
The  tail-fold  also  becomes  distinct 

6.  The  curvature  of  the  heart  increases;  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  auricles  appear. 

7.  The  circulation  of  the  yolk-sac  is  established. 

8.  The  amnion  grows  rapidly,  and  the  allantois 
commences  to  be  formed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHANGES   WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  DURING  THE  THIRD 

DAY. 

Of  all  days  in  the  history  of  the  chick  within 
the  egg  this  perhaps  is  the  most  eventful;  the  rudi- 
ments of  so  many  important  organs  now  first  make  their 
appearance. 

In  many  instances  we  shall  trace  the  history  of  these 
organs  beyond  the  third  day  of  incubation,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  a  complete  view  of  their  development. 

On  opening  afi  egg  on  the  third  day  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  notice  is  the  diminution  of  the  white  of 
the  egg.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  newly-established  vascular 
area  whose  blood-vessels  are  engaged  either  in  directly 
absorbing  the  white  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  absorbing 
the  yolk,  which  is  in  turn  replenished  at  the  expense  of 
the  white.  The  absorption,  once  begun,  goes  on  so 
actively  that,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the  decrease  of  the 
white  is  very  striking. 

The  blastoderm  has  now  spread  over  about  half 
the  yolk,  the  extreme  margin  of  the  opaque  area  reach- 
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ing  about  half-way  towards  the  pole  of  the  yolk  opposite 
to  the  embryo. 

The  Taacular  area,  though  still  increasing,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  total  opaque  area,  being  in  average- 
sized  eggs  about  as  large  as  a  fiorin.  Still  smaller  than 
the  vascular  area  is  the  pellucid  area  in  the  centre  of 
which  lies  the  rapidly  growing  embryo. 

During  the  third  day  the  vascular  area  is  not 
only  a  means  for  providing  the  embryo  with  nourish- 
ment from  the  yolk,  but  also,  inasmuch  as  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  white  it  is  brought  close  under  the  shell 
and  therefore  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of  respiration. 

This  in  fact  is  the  period  at  which  the  vascular  area 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  stage  of  its  most  complete  de- 
velopment; for  though  it  mil  afterwards  become  larger, 
it  will  at  the  same  time  become  less  definite  aod  rela-  , 
tively  less  important.  We  may  therefore,  before  we 
proceed,  add  a  few  words  to  the  description  of  it  given 
in  the  last  chapter. 

The  blood  leaving  the  body  of  the  embryo  by  the 
vitelline  arteries  (Fig.  36,  R.  Of.  A.,  L.  Of.  A)  is 
carried  to  the  small  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  vascu- 
lar area,  a  small  portion  only  being  appropriated  by  the 
pellucid  area. 

From  the  vascular  area  part  of  the  blood  returns 
directly  to  the  heart  by  the  main  lateral  trunks  of  the 
vitelline  veins,  R.  Of..  L.  Of.  During  the  second  day 
these  venous  trunks  joined  the  body  of  the  embryo 
considerably  in  front  of,  that  is,  nearer  the  head  than, 
the  corresponding  arterial  ones.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  owing  to  the  continued  lengthening  of 
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R,  heart.  AA.  the  eecond,  third  and  fourth  aortic  arches  ;  the 
first  haa  become  obliterated  in  ifcs  median  portion,  but  is 
continued  at  its  proximal  end  as  the  external  carotid,  and  at 
its  distal  end  as  the  internal  carotid.  AO.  dorsal  aorta, 
L.  Of.  A.  left  vitelline  artery.  R.  Of.  A.  right  vitelline 
artery.  S.  T.  sinus  terminalis.  L.  Of.  left  vitelline  Tein. 
R.  Of  right  TitelUne  vein.  S.  7.  Bioua  venosus.  B.  C. 
ductus  Cuvieri.  S.  Ca.  Y.  superior  cardinal  or  jngular  vein. 
F.  Ca.   inferior  cardinal  vein.     The  veins  are  marked  in 
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outline  and  the  arteries  are  made  black.  The  whole  blasto- 
derm has  been  removed  from  the  egg  and  is  supposed  to  be 
viewed  from  below.  Hence  the  left  is  seen  on  the  right,  and 
vice  versd, 

the  heart,  the  veins  and  arteries  run  not  only  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  almost  in  the  same  line,  the  points  at 
which  they  respectively  join  and  leave  the  body  being 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  head. 

The  rest  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  vitelline 
arteries  finds  its  way  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
sinus  terminalis,  8.T,,  and  there  divides  on  each  side 
into  two  streams.  Of  these,  the  two  which,  one  on 
each  side,  flow  backward,  meet  at  a  point  about  oppo- 
site to  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  and  are  conveyed  along  a 
distinct  vein  which,  running  straight  forward  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  embryo,  empties  itself  into  the  left  vitel- 
line vein.  The  two  forward  streams  reaching  the  gap 
in  the  front  part  of  the  sinus  terminalis  fall  into  either 
one,  or  in  some  cases  two  veins,  which  run  straight 
backward  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  and  so 
reach  the  roots  of  the  heart.  When  one  such  vein  only 
is  present,  it  joins  the  left  vitelline  trunk;  where  there 
are  two  they  join  the  left  and  right  vitelline  trunks 
respectively.  The  left  vein  is  always  considerably 
larger  than  the  right;  and  the  latter  when  present 
rapidly  gets  smaller  and  speedily  disappears. 

The  chief  differences,  then,  between  the  peripheral 
circulation  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  day  are  due 
to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  sinus  terminalis  and 
the  more  complete  arrangements  for  returning  the  blood 
from  it  to  the  heart.  After  this  day,  although  the  vas- 
cular area  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  until  it  finally 
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all  but  encompasses  the  yolk,  the  prominence  of  the 
emus  terminalis  will  become  less  and  less  in  proportion 
as  the  respiratory  work  of  the  vascular  area  is  shifted 
on  to  the  allantois,  and  its  activities  confined  to  absorb- 
ing nutritive  matter  from  the  yolk. 

The  folding-in  of  the  embryo  makes  great  pro- 
greaa  during  this  day.  Both  head  and  tail  have  become 
most  distinct,  and  the  side  folds  which  are  to  constitute 
the  lateral  walls  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
embryo  is  now  a  boTtd  fide  tubular  sac,  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  yolk  by  a  broad  stalk.  This  stalk, 
as  was  explained  in  Chap,  ii,  is  double,  and  consists  of 
an  inner  splanchnic  stalk  continuous  with  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  is  now  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  and 
open  to  the  stalk  along  its  middle  third  only,  and  an 
outer  somatic  stalk  continuous  vdiii  the  body-walla  of 
the  embryo,  which  have  not  closed  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal.  (Compare 
Fig,  9,  A  and  B,  which  may  be  taken  as  diagrammatic 
representations  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
of  an  embryo  of  this  period.) 

The  embiyo  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the 
amnion.  Early  in  this  d.iy  the  several  amniotic  folds 
will  have  met  and  completely  coalesced  along  a  line 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo  in  the  manner  already 
explained  in  the  last  chapter. 

During  this  day  a  most  remarkable  change  takes 
place  in  the  position  of  the  embryo.  Up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  lying  sj'mmetrically  upon  the  yolk 
with  the  part  which  will  be  its  mouth  directed  straight 
downwards.  It  now  turns  round  so  as  to  he  on  its  left 
side. 

F.  A  B.  8 
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OmoK  01^  THE  Third  Day  (Frprr-FonR  Hooaa)  viewed  phom 

DNDEHNKATH   AS   A   TrANSPASEHT   ObJBCT. 

a',  the  outer  amniotio  fold  or  false  amnion.    This  is  very  oon- 
BpicuouB  around  tke  \ssA,  but  may  also  be  seen  at  the  toiL 

a.  the  true  amnion,  very  closely  enveloping  the  head,  and  here 
Been  only  between  the  projections  of  tfie  several  cerebral 
vesicles.    It  may  also  be  traced  at  the  tail. 
In  the  embryo  of  which  this  is  a  drawing,  the  head-fold  of  the 

amnion  reached  a  little  farthei'  backward  than  the  reference  m, 
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but  its  limit  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  through  tbe  body  of  the 

embryo.     The  prominence  of  the  falsa  amnion  at  the  head  ia  apt 

to  piizKle  the  student ;  hut  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact,  which 

could  not  well  be  shewn  in  Fig.  9,  that  the  .whole  amniotic  fold, 

both  the  true  and  the  false  limb,  ia  tucked  in  underneath  the 

head,  the  matter  will  on  reflection  become  intelligible. 

(7.  ff.  cerebral  hemisphere.    F.  B.  thalamencephalon  or  vesicle  of 

the  third  ventricle.   M.  B.  mid-brain.   H.  B.  hind-brain.   Op. 

optic  vesicle.     Ol.  otic  vesicle.    0/  V.  vitelline  veins  forming 

the  venous  roots  of  the  heart    The  trunk  on  the  right  hand 

(left  trunk  when  the  embryo  ia  viewed  in  its  natural  position 

from  above)  receivea  a  large  branch,  ahewn  by  dotted  lines, 

coming  from  tbe  anterior  portion  of  the  ainua  terminalis. 

Ht,  the  heart,  now  completely  twisted  on  itself.     Ao.  the 

bulbua  ari«rio3U3,  the  three  aortic  arches  being  dimly  seen 

stretching  from  it  across  the  throat,  and  uniting  into  the 

aorta,  atiU  iqore  dimly  seen  as  a  curved  dark  line  running 

along  the  body.    The  other  curved  dark  line  by  its  aide, 

ending  near  the  reference  y,  ia  the  notochord  ch. 

About  opposite  the  line  of  reference  x  the  aorta  divides  into  two 

trunks,  which,  running  in  the  line  of  the  somewhat  opaque 

mesoblaatio  somitea   on   either   aide,  are  not  clearly  seen. 

Their   branches    however,   0/a,   the   vitelline   arteries,   are 

conspicuous  and  are  seen  to  curve  round  the  commencing 

side  folds. 

Pu,  meaoblaatic  somites.    Below  the  level  of  tbe  vitelline  arteries 

the  vertebral  plates  are  but  imperfectly  cut  up  into  meso- 

blastic  somites,  and  lower  down  still,  not  at  alL 

X  ia  phtced  at  the  "point  of  divergence"  of  the  splanohnopleuro 

folds.    Tbe  blind  foregut  begins  here  and  extends  about  up 

to  y.     j:   therefore   marks   the   present  hind   limit   of  the 

splancbnopleure  folds.     The  limit  of  tbe  more  tranapannt 

BomAtopleure  folds  is  not  shewn . 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  all  the  body  of  the  embryo 

above  the  level  of  the  reference  x,  is  seen  through  the  portion  of 

the  yolk-Bac  (vascular  and  pellucid  area),  whiah  has  been  removed 
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with  the  embryo  from  the  egg,  as  well  as  through  the  double 
amniotio  fold. 

We  may  repeat  tliat,  the  view  being  from  below,  whatever  is 
described  in  the  natural  position  as  being  to  the  right  here 
appears  to  be  left,  and  vice  verad. 

This  important  change  of  position  at  fii'st  affects 
only  the  head  (Fig.  37),  but  subsequently  extends  also  to 
the  trunk.  It  is  not  usually  completed  till  the  fourth 
day.  At  the  same  time  the  left  vitelline  vein,  the  one  on 
the  side  on  which  the  embryo  comes  to  lie,  grows  very 
much  lai^er  than  the  right,  which  hencefoi-ward  gradu- 
ally liwindlea  and  finally  disappears. 

Coincidently  with  the  change  of  position  the  whole 
embryo  begins  to  be  curved  on  itself  in  a  shghtly 
spiral  manner.  This  curuature  of  the  body  becomes 
still  more  marked  on  the  fourth  day.  Fig.  67- 

In  the  head  very  important  changes  take  place. 
One  of  these  is  the  cramal  flexure.  Figs.  37,  38.  This 
(wliicb  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  curvature  of 
the  body  just  referred  to)  we  have  already  seen  was 
commenced  in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  by  the 
bending  downwards  of  the  head  round  a  point  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  end  either  of  the 
notochord  or  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  fleSure  progresses  rapidly,  the  front-brain  being 
more  and  more  folded  down  till,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  it  is  no  longer  the  first  vesicle  or  fore-brain,  but 
the  second  cerebral  vesicle  or  mid-brain,  which  occupies 
the  extreme  front  of  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo.  In 
fact  a  straight  line  through  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo 
would  now  pass  through  the  mid-brain  instead  of,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  day,  through  the  fore-brain, 
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SO  completely  has  the  front  end  of  the  neural  canal 
been  folded  over  the  end  of  the'  notochord.  The  com- 
mencemeut  of  this  cranial  flexure  gives  the  body  of  an 
embryo  of  the  third  day  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
retort,  the  head  of  the  embryo  corresponding  to  the 
bulb.  On  the  fourth  day  the  flexure  is  still  greater 
than  on  the  third,  but  on  the  fifth  and  succeeding  days 
it  becomes  less  obvious,  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
parts  of  the  skull. 

The  braiil.  The  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
which  on  the  second  day  began  to  grow  out  from  the 
front  of  the  fore-brain,  increases  rapidly  in  size  during 
the  third  day,  growing  out  laterally,  so  as  to  form  two 
vraicles,  so  much  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  day  it  (Fig, 
37,  CH,  Fig.  38)  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  original 
vesicle  from  which  it  sprang,  and  forms  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  brain.  In  its  growth  it  pushes 
aside  the  optic  vesicles,  and  thus  contiibutes  largely  to 
the  roundness  which  the  head  is  now  acquiring.  Each 
lateral  vesicle  possesses  a  cavity,  which  afterwards 
becomes  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  These  cavities  are 
continuous  behind  with  the  cavity  of  the  fore-braiiL 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  the 
original  fore-brain  no  longer  occupies  the  front  position 
(Fig.  37,  FB,  Fig.  38,  Ih),  and  ceases  to  be  the  con- 
spicuous object  that  it  was.  Inasmuch  as  its  walls  will 
hereafter  be  developed  into  the  parts  surrounding  the 
so-called  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  we  shall  hence- 
forward speak  of  it  as  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle, 
or  thalamencephalon. 

On  the  summit  of  the  thalamencephalon  there  may 
DOW  be  seen  a  small  conical  projection,  the  rudiment  of 
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Hkad  op  a  Chick  or  the  Third  Dat  tikweii  bidbways  as  a 

TRANaPAHENT  OBJECT.     (From  Hiudey.) 
I  a.  the  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.     I  b.  the  veBicle  of 
the  third  ventricle  (the  original  fore-brain) ;  at  its  summit 
is  seen  the  projection  of  the  pineal  gland  e. 

Below  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  seeo,  in  optical  section,  the 
optic  veaicle  a  already  involuted  with  its  thick  inner  and  thinner 
outer  wall  (the  letter  a  is  placed  on  the  junction  of  the  two,  the 
primary  cavity  being  almost  obliterated).  In  the  centre  of  the 
vesicle  lies  the  leaa,  the  shaded  portion  being  the  expression  of 
ita  cavity.  Below  the  lens  between  the  two  limbs  of  tha  horae- 
^oe  is  the  choroidal  fissure. 

II.  the  mid-brain.  Ill,  the  hind-brain.  V.  the  rudiments  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  VII.  of  the  seventh.  Below  the  seventh 
nerve  is  seen  the  auditory  vesicle  b.  The  head  having  been 
subjected  to  pressure,  the  veaiole  appears  somewliat  distorted  as 
if  squeezed  out  of  place.    The  orifice  is  not  yet  quite  closed  up. 

I,  the  inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  or  man- 
dibular fold,  Below,  and  to  the  right  of  this,  is  seen  the  first 
visceral  cleft,  below  that  again  the  aecond  visceral  fold  (2),  and 
lower  down  the  third  (3)  and  fourth  (4)  visceral  folds.  In  front 
of  the  folds  (i.e.  to  the  left)  is  seen  the  arterial  end  of  the  hesjt, 
the  aortic  arches  being  buried  in  their  respective  visceral  folda. 

f.  represents  the  mesoblast  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
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the  pineal  gland  (Fig.  38,  e),  while  the  centre  of  the 
floor  is  produced  into  a,  funnel-shaped  process,  the  infim- 
dibulum  (Fig,  39,  In),  which,  stretching  towards  the 
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PHiaTrosos  Embeio. 

cer.  oommencement  of  cerebral  homisphere ;  pn,  pineal  gland  j 
In,  infundibuluin  ;  pt.  ingrowth  of  mouth  to  form  the 
pituitary  bocl7 ;  mi,  roid-brain  ;  cb.  corebellura  ;  ck.  noto- 
chord ;  al.  oilimentary  tract ;  laa.  artery  of  mandibular  arch. 

extreme  end  of  the  oral  invagination  or  stomodcEum, 
joins  a  diverticulum  of  this  which  hecomes  the  pituitary 


The  davelopment  of  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  cerebri 
haa  been  the  subject  of  conaiderable  controversy  amongst  embryo- 
logieta,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  its  origin 
from  the  oral  epithelium  has  been  satisfactorily  established. 

In  the  course  of  cranial  flexure  the  epiblast  on  the  under  Hide 
of  the  head  becomes  tucked  in  between  the  blind  end  of  the 
throat  and  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  part  so  tucked  in  constitutes 
a  kind  of  bay,  and  forms  the  stomodieum  or  primitiye  buccal 
cavity  already  spoken  o£  The  blind  end  of  this  bay  becomes 
produced  aa  a  papillitbrm  diverticulum  which  may  be  called  the 
pituitary  diverticulum.    It  is  represented  as  it  appeora  in  a 
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lowef  vertebrate  embryo  (Elasmobnuich)  in  Fig.  39,  but  is  in  all 
important  respeota  eiactly  similar  in  the  chick.  Very  shortly  after 
the  pituitary  diverticulum  becomes  first  established  the  boundary 
'Wal!  between  the  Btomod^eum  and  the  throat  becomes  perfortitod, 
and  the  limits  of  the  atomodiBum  obliterated,  so  that  the  pituitary 
divertdculuni  looks  aa  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  hypoblast.  During 
the  third  day  of  incubation  the  front  part  of  the  notochord 
becomes  bent  downward,  and,  ending  in  a  somewhat  enlarged 
extremity,  comes  in  contact  with  the  termination  of  the  pituitary 
divertiouliua.  The  mesoblaat  around  increaaes  and  grows  up,  in 
front  of  the  notochord  and  behind  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
yentriole,  to  form  the  posterior  clinoid  process.  The  base  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  at  the  same  time  grows  dowowards 
towards  the  pituitary  diverticulum,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
infundibulum.  On  the  fourth  day  the  mesoblastic  tissue  around 
the  notochord  increases  in  quantity,  and  the  end  of  the  notochord, 
though  still  beat  downwards,  recedes  a  Uttle  from  the  termination 
of  the  pituitary  diverticulum,  which  isetilla  triangular  apace  with 
a  wide  opening  into  the  oJimentary  canal. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  opening  of  the  pituitary  diverticulum 
into  the  alimentary  canal  has  become  narrowed,  and  around  the 
whole  diverticulum  an  investment  of  mesoblast-cells  has  appeared. 
Behind  it  the  clinoid  process  lias  become  cartilaginous,  while  to 
the  sides  and  in  front  it  is  enclosed  by  the  trabeculm.  At  this 
stage,  in  fact,  we  have  a  diverticulum  from  the  alimentary  canal 
passing  through  the  base  of  skull  to  the  infundibulum. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  communication  between  the  cavity 
of  the  diverticulum  and  that  of  the  throat  has  become  still 
narrower.  The  diverticulum  is  al!  but  converted  into  a  vesicle, 
and  its  epiblastic  walls  have  commenced  to  scud  out  into  the 
mesoblaatio  investment  soUd  processes.  The  infimdibulum  now 
appears  as  a  narrow  process  from  the  base  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
third  ventricle,  which  approaches,  but  does  not  unite  with,  the 
pituitary  vesicle. 

By  the  tenth  day  the  opening  of  the  pituitary  vesicle  into 
the  throat  becomes  almost  obUterated,  and  the  lumen  of  the 
vesicle  itself  very  much  diminished.  The  body  consists  of 
anastomosing    cords    of   epiblast-ceHs,   the    mesoblaat   between 
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which  has  already  commenced  to  become  vascular.  The  cords 
or  masses  of  epiblast  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brana  propria,  and  a  few  of  them  possess  a  small  lumen.  The 
infundibulum  has  increased  in  length.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  pituitary  body  and  infundibulum  are  shewn  in  the  figure  of 
the  brain  in  Chapter  vm. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  communication  between  the  pituitary 
vesicle  and  the  throat  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  a  solid  cord  of 
cells  still  connects  the  two.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  have  become  connected  with  the 
pituitary  body,  and  the  infundibulum  has  grown  down  along  its 
posterior  border. 

In  the  later  stages  all  connection  is  lost  between  the  pituitary 
body  and  the  throat,  and  the  former  becomes  attached  to  the 
elongated  processus  irifundibuLu 

The  real  nature  of  the  pituitary  body  is  still  extremely  obscure, 
but  it  is  not  improbably  the  remnant  of  a  glandular  structure 
which  may  have  opened  into  the  mouth  in  primitive  vertebrate 
forms,  but  which  has  ceased  to  have  a  function  in  existing 
vertebrates*. 

Beyond  an  increase  in  size,  which  it  shares  with 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  embryo,  and  the  change  of 
position  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  mid- 
brain undergoes  no  great  alteration  during  the  third 
day.  Its  roof  will  ultimately  become  developed  into 
the  corpora  bigemina  or  optic  lobes,  its  floor  will  form 
the  crura  cerebri^  and  its  cavity  ^vill  be  reduced  to  the 
narrow  canal  known  as  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartwni 
ventriculum. 

In  the  hind-brain,  or  third  cerebral  vesicle,  that 
part  which  lies  nearest  to  the  mid-brain,  is  during 

1  Wilhelm  Miiller  Ueber  die  Entmekbmg  und  Bau  der  HypophyHs 
und  des  Processus  InfundUmU  Cerebri,  Jenaisehe  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  ti. 
1871,  and  Y.  von  MihalkoTlca,  Wirbelsaite  u.  Hinumhang,  Archie  /. 
mihr,  Anat,  Vol.  xi.  1875. 
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the  third  day  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  slight 
constriction.  This  distinction,  which  becomes  much 
more  evident  later  on  by  a  thickening  of  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  front  portion,  separates  the  hind-brain  into 
the  cerehellum  in  front,  and  the  medulla  obtoTigata 
behind  (Figa.  38  and  39).  While  the  walls  of  the 
cerehellaJ  portion  of  the  hind-brain  become  very  much 
thickened  as  well  at  the  roof  as  at  the  floor  and  sides, 
the  roof  of  the  posterior  or  medulla  oblongata  portion 
thins  out  into  a  mere  membrane,  forming  a  delicate 
covering  to  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  {Fig.  40,  iv),  which 
here  becoming  broad  and  shallow  with  greatly  thick- 
ened floor  and  aides,  is  known  as  the  fourth  ventricle, 
subsequently  overhung  by  the  largely  developed  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  third  day,  therefore,  marks  the  differentiation 
of  the  brain  into  five  distinct  parts:  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  central  masses  round  the  third 
ventricle,  the  corpora  bigemina  or  optic  lobes,  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  original 
cavity  of  the  neural  canal  at  the  same  time  passing 
from  its  temporary  division  of  three  single  cavities  into 
the  permanent  arrangement  of  a  series  of  connected 
ventricles,  viz.  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  third  ventricle, 
the  iter  {with  a  prolongation  into  the  optic  lobe  on 
each  side),  and  the  fourth  ventricle. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  outward  external  aliape 
of  the  brain  ia  thus  being  moulded,  internal  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  whole  neural  canal.  These  are 
beat  seen  in  sections. 

At  its  first  formation,  the  section  of  the  cavity  of 
the  neural  canal  is  round,  or  nearly  so. 
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About  this  tiiae,  however,  the  lining  of  invohited 
epiblast  along  the  length  of  the  whole  spinal  cord 
becomes  very  much  thickened  at  each  aide,  while 
increasing  but  little  at  the  mid-points  above  and  below. 
The  residt  of  this  is  that  the  cavity  as  seen  in  section 
(Figs.  Qi  and  65),  instead  of  being  circidar,  has  become 
a  narrow  vertical  sht,  almost  completely  filled  in  on 
each  side. 

In  the  region  of  the  brain  the  thickening  of  the 
lining  epiblast  follows  a  somewhat  different  course. 
While  almost  everywhere  the  sides  and  floor  of  the 
canal  are  greatly  thickened,  the  roof  in  the  region  of 
the  various  ventricles,  especially  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
becomes  excessively  thin,  so  as  to  form  a  membrane 
reduced  to  almost  a  single  layer  of  cells.     (Fig.  40,  iv.) 

Cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  A  moat  important 
event  which  takes  place  during  the  second  and  third 
days,  is  the  formation  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves. 
Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  embryologista 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  beheving  that  the  peripheral 
nerves  originated  from  the  meaobiast  at  the  sides  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  view  has  now  however 
been  definitely  disproved,  and  it  has  been  established 
that  both  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  take  their  origin 
as  outgrowths  of  the  central  nervous  Bystem. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  the  first  to  be  developed  and 
arise  before  the  complete  closure  of  the  neural  groove. 
They  are  formed  as  paired  outgrowths  of  a  continuous 
band  known  as  the  neural  band,  composed  of  two 
laminse,  which  connects  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  incom- 
pletely closed  neural  canal  with  the  external  epiblast. 
This  mode  of  development  will  best  be  understood  by 
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AOA 

Section  theoogs  the  Hisn-BaAiu  op  a  Chios  at  the  end 
or  THE  Third  Dat  of  lucnBATiON. 

IV.  Fourth  Tsntriole.  The  section  shews  the  yery  thin  roof  aud 
thicker  sides  of  the  ventricle. 

CA.  Notochord — (diagrammatic  shading). 

CV.  Anterior  cardinal  or  jugular  vein. 

CO.  Involuted  auditory  vesicle.  CC  points  to  the  end  which 
will  form  the  cochlear  canaL  BL.  Eecesaus  labjrinthi,  Ay. 
hypoblast  lining  the  alimentary  canaL  hy  ia  itself  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  will  become  the  throat  The  ventral  (anterior)  woU  of 
the  canal  is  not  shewn  in  the  section,  but  on  each  side  are 
seen  portions  of  a  pair  of  visceral  arches.  In  each  arch 
ia  seen  the  section  of  the  aortic  arch  A  OA  belonging  to  the 
visceral  arch.  The  vessel  thus  cut  through  is  running 
upwards  towards  the  head,  being  about  to  join  the  dorsal 
aorta  AO.  Had  the  section  been  nearer  the  head,  and 
carried  through  the  plajie  at  which  the  aortic  arch  curves 
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round  tlis  Lilimentar;  canal  to  reaah  the  meaoblaat  above  it,. 
AOA  and  AO  would  have  formed  one  continuoua  curved 
space.  In  aectiona  lower  down  in  the  back  the  two  aortte, 
AO,  one  on  each  side,  mould  be  found  fused  into  one  median. 

an  examin-vtion  of  Fig  41  where  the  two  roots  of  the 
vaguB  nerve  (vg)  are  shewn  growing  out  from  the  neural 
band  Shortly  after  this  stige  the  neural  baud  becomes 
separated  from  the  extemaJ  epiblast,  and  constitutes 


Tkahbtbrbe  Section  thkodgh  the  Postekior  Part  op  the 
TTkah  of  an  Embryo  Chick  op  Thibty  HoTJHa. 

A6.  hind-brain  i  vg.  vagua  nerve  ;  ep.  epiblast ;  cA.  notoohord  ; 
X.  thickening  of  hypoblast  (possibly  &  rudiment  of  the  Bub- 
notochordal  rod) ;  al.  throat ;  hi.  heart ;  pp.  body  cavity  ; 
to.  eomatio  niesohlaat  ;  ef.  splauahnic  mesoblaat ;  h^.  hypo- 
blast. 
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while  its  two 
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a  cieat  attached  to  the  roof  a 
laminss  become  fused. 

Anteriorly,  the  neural  crest  extends  as  far  as  the 
roof  of  the  mid-brain.  The  pairs  of  nerves  which 
undoubtedly  grow  out  from  it  are  the  fifth  pair,  the 
seventh  and  auditory  (aa  a  single  root),  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  the  various  elements  of  the  vagus  (as  a 
single  root). 

After  the  roots  of  these  nerves  have  become  estab- 
lisbed,  the  crest  connecting  them  becomes  partially 
obHterated.  The  roots  themselves  grow  centrif3gally, 
and  eventually  give  rise  to  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  Each  complete  root  develops  a  gan- 
ghonic  enlai^ement  near  its  base,  and  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  third  nerve)  is  distributed  to  one  of  the 
visceral  arches,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
The  primitive  attachment  of  the  nerves  is  to  the  roof 
of  the  brain,  but  in  most  instances  this  attachment  is 
replaced  by  a  secondary  attachment  to  the  sides  or 
floor. 

The  rudiments  of  four  cranial  nerves,  of  which  two 
lie  in  front  of  and  two  behind  the  auditory  vesicle, 
are  easily  seen  during  the  third  day  at  the  sides  of  the 
hind-brain.  They  form  a  series  of  four  small  opaque 
masses,  somewhat  peaishaped,  with  the  stalk  directed 
away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  most  anterior  of  these  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  nerve  (Figs.  42  and  67,  V).  Its  narrowed  outer 
port^ion  or  stalk  divides  into  two  bands  or  nerves.  Of 
these  one  passing  towards  the  eye  terminates  at  present 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  organ.  The 
other  branch  (the  rudiment  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
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I  EbiAD  OF  AK  Embbyo  Chick  of  the  Tman  Day  (Sbvekit- 
FiTE  Hotras)  viewed  sidewats  as  a  Tkansfabeni  Object. 
{From  Hmley.) 
la.  oarebral  hemispheres.  lb,  vesicle  of  the  third  ventriele.  II. 
mid-brain.  III.  hmd-brain.  g.  nasal  pit.  a,  optic  vesicle, 
b.  otic  vesicle,  d.  infimdibuliim,  e.  pineal  body.  A,  noto- 
ohonl.  V.  fifth  nerve.  VII.  seventh  nerve.  VIII,  united 
glossopharyngeal  and  pneutuogaatrio  nerves,  t,  2,  3,  4,  S 
the  five  visceral  folds. 

branch  of  the  fifth  nerve)  is  distributed  to  the  first 
visceral  arch. 

The  second  mass  (Figs.  42  and  67,  VU)  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,  and  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.     It  is  the  nerve  of  the  second  visceral  arch. 

The  two  masses  behind  the  auditory  vesicle  repre- 
Beut  the  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
(Fig.  42,  VUI,  Fig.  67,  O.  Ph.  and  P^.).  At  first 
united,  they  subsequently  become  separate.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal supphes  the  third  arch,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric the  fourth  and  succeeding  arches. 

The  later  development  of  the  cranial  nerves  has  only  been 
partially  worked  out,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  very 
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brief  statement  of  some  of  the  main  results  arrived  at.  The 
outgrowth  for  the  vagus  nerve  supplies  in  the  embryo  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  visceral  arches,  and  from  what  we  know  of  it 
in  the  lower  vertebrate  tjrpes,  we  jna.y  conclude  that  it  is  a 
compound  nerve,  composed  of  as  many  primitively  distinct 
nerves  as  there  are  branches  to  the  visceral  arches. 

The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  supplying  the  third 
visceral  arch,  the  homologue  of  the  first  branchial  arch  of  Fishes. 
The  development  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  spinal  accessory 
nerve  has  still  smaller  claims  than  the  hypoglossal  to  be  regarded 
as  a  true  cranial  nerve.  The  primitively  single  root  of  the 
seventh  auditory  nerves  divides  almost  at  once  into  two  branches. 
The  anterior  of  these  pursues  a  straight  course  to  the  hyoid  arch 
and  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  facial  nerve,  Fig.  67,  vn ;  the  second 
of  the  two,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  auditory  nerve,  develops 
a  ganglionic  enlargement,  and,  turning  backwards,  closely  hugs 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  auditory  involution.  The  sixth  nerve 
appears  to  arise  later  than  the  seventh  nerve  from  the  ventral 
part  of  the  hind-brain,  and  has  no  ganglion  near  its  root. 

Shortly  after  its  development  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  shifts 
so  as  to  be  attached  about  half-way  down  the  side  of  the  brain. 
A  large  ganglion  is  developed  close  to  the  root,  which  becomes 
the  Gasserian  ganghon.  The  main  branch  of  the  nerve  grows 
into  the  mandibular  arch  (Fig.  67),  maintaining  towards  it  similar 
relations  to  those  of  the  nerves  behind  it  to  their  respective 
arches. 

An  important  branch  becomes  early  developed  which  is 
directed  straight  towards  the  eye  (Fig.  67),  near  which  it  meets 
and  unites  with  the  third  perve,  where  the  ciliary  ganglion 
\  is  dbveloped.  This  branch  is  usually  called  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  may  perhaps  represent  an  inde- 
pendent nerve. 

Later  than  these  two  branches  there  is  developed  a  third 
branch,  passing  the  upper  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch. 
It  forms  the  superior  maxillary  bfanch  of  the  adult. 

Nothing  is  known  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
fourth  nerve. 
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Tke  historj  of  the  t!iird  nerve  is  atiU  imperfectly  known. 
There  is  developed  early  on  tlie  second  day  from  the  aeural 
crest,  on  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  an  outgrowth  on  each  aide, 
very  similar  to  the  rudiment  of  the  posterior  nerves.  This  out- 
growth is  believed  by  Marshall  to  be  the  third  nerve,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
the  fate  of  the  outgrowth  in  question  not  having  been  satisfaa- 
torily  followed. 

At  a  very  considerably  later  period  a  nerve  may  be  found 
^ringing  from  the  floor  of  the  mid-brain,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  third  nerve.  If  identical  with  the  outgrowth  Just  spoken  of, 
it  must  have  shifted  its  attachment  from  the  roof  to  the  £oor  of 
the  brain. 

The  nerve  when  it  springs  Irom  the  floor  of  the  brain  runs 
directly  backwards  till  it  terminates  in  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
irom  which  two  branches  to  the  eye-muselea  are  given  off. 

[A.  M^shall.  "  The  development  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the 
Chiok."    Quart.  Journal  of  Microscop.  Science,  Vol.  iviii.] 

In  the  case  of  the  spinal  nerves  the  posterior  roots 
originate  as  outgrowths  of  a  series  of  median  processes 
of  cells,  which  make  their  appearance  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  outgrowths,  symmetrically 
placed  on  each  side,  soon  take  a  pyriform  aspect,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  spinal  cord.  They 
are  represented  as  they  appear  in  birds  in  Fig.  43,  sp.g., 
and  as  they  appear  in  a  lower  vertebrate  form  in  Fig.  H. 

The  original  attachment  of  the  nerve -rudiment  to 
the  medullary  wall  is  not  permanent.  It  becomes,  in 
fact,  very  soon  either  extremely  delicate  or  abso'lutely 
interrupted. 

The  nerve-rudiment  now  becomes  divided  into  three 
parts,  (1)  a  proximal  rounded  portion ;  (2)  an  enlarged 
middle  portion,  forming  the  rudiment  of  a  ganglion ;  (3) 
a  distal  portion,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  nerva 
The  proximal  portion  may  very  soon  be  observed  to  be 
P.  a  B.  "^ 
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Tranbterse  section  throcgh  the  trunk  of  a  Book  Embryo 
with  aboot  twbnty-foim  me80blabtic  somitbb. 

am.  amnion;  m. aomatopleura ;  s^. aplanchnopleure;  wrf.  Wolffian 
duct ;  St.  aegmental  tube  ;  ca.v.  cardinal  vein ;  nu.  musole- 
plate  ;  tp.g.  spinaJ  ganglion;  «^,c.  spinal  cord;  i^notochord; 
ao.  aorta  ;  hi/,  hypoblast. 

united  with  the  side  of  the  apinal  cord  at  a  very  con- 
Biderable  distance  from  its  original  point  of  origin.  It  is 
moreover  attached,  not  by  its  extremity,  but  by  its  aide. 
The  above  points,  which  are  much  more  easily 
studied  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrate  forms  than  in 
Birds,  are  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  section  of  an 
Elasmobranch  embryo,  Fig,  45. 
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nt  neural  canal ;  pr.  posterior  root  of  apinal  uerve ;  x.  sub- 
notoohordal  rod ;  ao.  aorta ;  so.  somatic  meaoblsBt ;  gp. 
aplanchuic  mesoblaat ;  mp.  muBcle-pkte ;  mp'.  portion  of 
muscle-plate  converted  into  muscls  j  Vv.  portion  of  the 
vertebral  plate  which  will  give  rise  to  the  vertebral  bodies  j 
al.  alimentary  tract. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  per- 
manent attachment  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  to  the 
spinal  cord  is  entirely  a  new  formation,  or  merely  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  original  point  of  attachment. 
We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  view. 

The  origiQ  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  Birds ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  they  grow  from  the  ventral 
comer  of  the  spinal  cord,  considerably  later  than  the 
posterior  roots,  as  a  number  of  strands  for  eaeh  nerve, 
9—1 


SKOnON  THROCOH  TEH  DOBSAI, 


OP  AN  EStBRYO  DOG-FlBH. 
rve  ;   x.  attach- 


pr.  posterior  root ;  ip.ff.  spinal  ganglion  ;  n.  e 

ment  of  ganglion  to  spinal  cord ;   nc   neural   canal ;    mp. 
muHole-plate  ;  cA.  notoohord  ;  i.  investment  of  spinal  cord. 

which  Bubsequentlj  join  the  posterior  roots  below  the 
ganglia.  The  shape  of  tlie  root  of  a  completely  formed 
spinal  nerve,  aa  it  appears  in  an  embryo  of  the  fourth 
day,  ia  represented  in  Fig.  68. 
^  The  Eye.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  saw  how 
the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  by  means  of  lateral  outgrowths 
followed  by  constrictions,  gave  rise  to  the  optic  vesicles. 
These  and  the  parts  surrounding  them  undergo  on  the 
third  day  changes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  the 
eyeball. 

At  their  first  appearance  the  optic  vesicles  stand 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
embryo  (Fig.  27),  and  the  stalks  which  connect  them 
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with  the  fore-brain  are  short  and  wide.  The  oon- 
strictions  which  give  rise  to  the  stalks  take  placo  chiefly 
from  above  downwards,  and  also  somewhat  inwards  and 
backwards.  Thus  from  the  first  the  vesicles  appear  to 
spring  from  the  under  part  of  the  fore-brain. 

These  stalks  soon  become  comparatively  narrow, 
and  constitute  the  rudiments  of  the  optic  nerves  (Fig. 
46  b).      The  constriction  to  which  the  stalk   or  optic 

Fia.  46. 
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Sbotion  thhodbh  the  hkad  op  as  bmbrto  Tblkohtban,  to 
shew  the  formatiok  of  the  optio  vesicleb,  eto.  (from 
Qegenbaur ;  after  Schenk.) 

t    fore-brain ;   a.  optic  vaaicle ;    b.  stalk   of  optic   vesicle ;    d, 

nerve  is  due  takes  place  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  the  optic  nerves  open  into  the  base 
of  the  front  part  of  the  thalamencephalon  (Fig.  46  6). 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the 
optic  stalks,  development  has  also  proceeded  in  the 
region  of  the  vesicles  themselves,  and  given  rise  to  the 
rudiments  of  the  retina,  lens,  vitreous  humour,  and 
other  parts  of  the  eye. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  external 
or  superficial  epiblast  which  coTera,  and  ia  in  all  but 
immediate  contact  with,  the  most  projecting  portion  of 
the  optic  vesicle,  becomes  thickened.  This  thickened 
portion  is  then  driven  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
open  pit  with  thick  walls  (Fig.  47  A,  o),  carrying  before 
it  the  front  wall  (r)  of  the  optic  vesicle.  To  such  an 
extent  does  this  involution  of  the  superficial  epiblast 
take  place,  that  the  front  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  is 
pushed  close  up  to  the  hind  wall,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
vesicle  becomes  almost  obliterated  (Fig.  47,  B), 

The  bulb  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  thus  converted  into 
a  cup  with  double  walls,  containing  in  its  cavity  the 
portion  of  involuted  epiblast.  This  cup,  in  order  to 
distinguish  its  cavity  from  that  of  the  original  optic 
vesicle,  is  generally  called  the  secondary  optic  vesicle. 
We  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  speak  of  it  as  the 
optic  cup;  in  reaUty  it  never  is  a  vesicle,  since  it 
always  remains  widely  open  in  front.  Of  its  double 
walla  the  inner  or  anterior  (Fig.  47  B,  r)  is  formed 
from  the  front  portion,  the  outer  or  posterior  (Fig.  47 
B,  u)  from  the  hind  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  primary 
optic  vesicle.  The  inner  or  anterior  (r),  which  very 
speedily  becomes  thicker  than  the  other,  ia  converted 
into  the  retina;  in  the  outer  or  posterior  (u),  which 
rpma.ins  thin,  pigment  is  eventually  deposited,  and  it 
ultimately  becomes  the  teaselated  pigment-layer  of  the 
choroid. 

By  the  closure  of  its  mouth  the  pit  of  involuted 
epiblaat  becomes  a  completely  closed  sac  with  thick 
walk  and  a  small  central  cavity  (Fig.  47  B,  i).  At 
the  same  time  it  breaks  away  from  the  external  epi- 
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BlAQBAlOIATIO  SECTIONS  ILLOBTBATIKe  THE  FoRUATIDN  OF 
TSB  Eye.     (After  Hemak.) 

Id  a,  the  thin  superficial  epiblaat  A  is  seen  to  bo  thickened  at  x, 
in  front  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  involuted  bo  as  to  form 
a  pit  0,  the  mouth  of  which  has  already  begun  to  close  in. 
Owing  to  this  involution,  whiolt  forms  the  rudiment  of  the 
lens,  the  optic  vesicle  is  doubled  in,  its  front  portion  r  being 
pushed  against  the  back  portion  u,  and  the  original  cavity 
of  the  vesicle  thus  reduced  in  size.  The  stalk  of  the  vesicle 
IB  shewa  as  still  broad. 

la  B,  the  optic  vesicle  is  still  further  doubled  in  so  as  to  form  a 
cup  with  a  posterior  wall  u  and  an  anterior  wall  r.  In  the 
hollow  of  tbis  cup  lies  the  lens  I,  now  completely  detached 
from  the  superficial  epiblaafc  x.  Its  cavity  is  still  shewn. 
The  cavity  of  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  already  much 
narrowed. 

blaat,  which  forms  a  continuous  layer  in  front  of  it, 
all  traces  of  the  original  opening  being  lost.  There  ia 
thos  left  lying  in  the  cup  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle, 
an  isolated  elliptical  mass  of  epiblast.  This  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  lem.  The  small  cavity  within  it 
speedily  becomes  still  less  by  the  thickening  of  the 
walls,  especially  of  the  hinder  one. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  lens  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  secondary  optic 
vesicle  (Fig.  47  B).    In  a  short  time,  however,  the  lena 
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is  seen  to  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  cup  (Fig.  50  A),  a 
space  (vh)  (which  is  occupied  by  the  vitreous  humour) 
making  its  appearance  between  the  lens  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  vesicle. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  apace  is  developed, 
the  position  of  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  relations  of 
its  stalk  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  vesicle  lies  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  its 
stalk  is  directed  downwards,  inwards  and  backwards. 
The  stalk  in  fact  slants  away  from  the  vesicle.  Hence 
when  the  involution  of  the  lens  takes  place,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  front  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  pushed  in 
ia  not  in  a  line  with  the  asis  of  the  stalk,  as  for 
simplicity's  sake  has  been  represented  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  47,  but  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  axis,  after 
the  maimer  of  Fig.  48,  where  s   represents  the  cavity 

Pia.4a. 


DiAoaAMMATic  Seotion  or  the  Ei!E  and  the  Optic  Nertb 
AT  AN  EAEIY  STAGE  (from  Lieborkflhu), 

to  sliew  the  lena  I  occupjing  the  whole  hollow  of  the  optic  cup, 
the  mclinatiou  of  ths  stalk  t  to  the  optic  cup,  and  the 
oontmuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  atalk  s'  with  that  of  the 
primary  vesicle  c  ;  r,  anterior,  w  posterior  wall  of  the  optic 
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of  the  ataJk  leading  away  from  the  almost  obliterated 
cavity  of  the  primary  vesicle. 

Fig.  48  repreaents  the  early  stage  at  which  the 
lens  fills  the  whole  cup  of  the  secondary  vesicle.  The 
subsequent  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about  through 
the  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  cup  taking  place  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  lena.  But  this  growth  or  this 
dilatation  does  not  take  place  equally  in  all  parts  of 
the  cup.  The  walls  of  the  cup  rise  up  all  round  except 
that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cup  which 
adjoins  the  stalk.  While  elsewhere  the  walls  increase 
rapidly  in  height,  carrying  so  to  speak  the  lena  with 
them,  at  this  spot,  which  in  the  natural  position  of  the 
eye  is  on  its  under  surface,  there  is  no  growth:  the 
wall  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  gap  is  left.  Through  this 
gap,  which  afterwaids  receives  the  name  of  the  cho- 
roidal fissure,  a  way  is  open  from  the  mesoblastic  tissue 
surrounding  the  optic  vesicle  and  stalk  into  the  interior 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 

From  the  manner  of  its  formation  the  gap  or  fissure 
is  evidently  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  optic  stalk, 
1  in  order  to  be  seen  must  be  looked  for  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  optic  vesicle.  In  this  position  it 
is  readily  recognized  in  the  transparent  embryo  of  the 
third  day,  Figs.  37  and  48. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  relations  of  the  gap  to  the 
optic  stalk,  the  reader  will  understand  how  sections  of 
the  optic  vesicle  at  this  stage  present  very  different 
appearances  according  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
sections  are  taken. 

When  the  head  of  the  chick  is  viewed  from  under- 
neath as  a  transparent  object  the  eye  presents  very 
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much  the    appearance    represented    in   the    diagram 
Fig.  49. 

A  section  of  such  an  eye  taken  along  the  line  y, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  would  give  a 
figure  corresponding  to  that  of  Fig,  50  A,  The  lens, 
the  cavity  and  double  walls  of  the  secondary  vesicle,  and 
tie  remains  of  the  primary  cavity,  would  all  he  repre- 
Fio.  49. 


BuoKAUXATia  Bbfksbbntation  of  the  Eyd  of  the  Chiok 

or    ABODT    THE    ThHID    DaY    A3    BEEN   WHEN   THE   HEAD   18 
VIEWED   FROM   USDERNBATII   AS   A  TBAMBPARBNT   OBJBOT. 

I  the  lens,  f  the  cavity  of  the  lens,  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the 

optin  cup. 
r  the  anterior,  u  the  posterior  wall  of  the  optio  cup,  c  the  cavity 

of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  now  nearly  obhterated.    By 

inadvertence  u  has  been  drawn  thicker  than  r,  it  should 

have  been  thinner  throughout. 
t  the  stalk  of  the  optic  cup  with  ^  its  cavity,  at  a  lower  level 

than  the  cup  Itself  and  therefore  out  of  focus  ;  the  dotted 

line  indicates  the  continuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  stalk  with 

that  of  the  primaty  Tesicle. 
The  hne  z,  z,  through  which  the  section  shewn  in  Fig.  50  C  is 

supposed  to  be  takiiu,  passes  through  the  choroidal  fissure. 


TL]  ^SB.  IX- 


i£iat  "tfTif  ^  hxcs: 

iz  iaKpimb  afibe 

j^  of  'fis  Dnbc  sale  ici&  iau.  of  iait 

Ik  jjj&t  xc'shaorside  of 
-fls  Tim-  2.  X,  iae  iniL  of  -fiit  qsBac-  q^  imDid  jhevc  fnwiuliici 


^1^  BigKEficml  -gyMMg  of  131^  Iisad  voiQd  ^[Iso 
lie  Aewn) :  inxi  'Aate  "wimld  Ik:  'nm-^hrng  seen  d  ex^bts: 
Ae  BtftOL  or  i^  issas^  Xf  on  i3ie  oshsr  luoid  i^ 
■*<MMi  -vFBxe  taiksai  in  a  pboie  p"g^tTU=J  xd  lSbt  ptbne  of 
Ae  fapBT,  Ml  Bosne  disamDe  aboi^  t^  If'Viel  of  tlie 
irtalk,  Boaat  sadi  figure  'would  be  gaizked  as  l2m  sbeim 
m  fig.  50  B.  Ha<e  -die  &Bizre  /  is  obric«».  and  tk^ 
comttnmicsidon  ofliie  carxtr  iA  of  the  seooDdair  Ti^oaoW 
wifli  liie  outside  of  the  eve  erident;  the  d^ctkn  of 
eaaae  vonld  not  go  tfaioo^  the  sapei&stal  ^^UikSls 
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Lastly,  a  section,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper  along  the  line  3,  i.e.  through  the  fiBsure 
itself,  wovdd  present  the  appearances  of  Fig.  50  O, 
where  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
region  of  the  fissure  marked  by  the  position  of  the 
letter  /.  The  external  epiblast  has  been  omitted  in 
the  figure. 

The  fissure  such  as  we  have  described  it  exists  for 
a  short  time  only.  Its  lips  come  into  contact,  and 
unite  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lens,  directly,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stalk,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  structure  which  we  shall  describe  presently),  and  thus 
the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is 
furnished  with  a  complete  wall  all  round.  The  interior 
of  the  cavity  is  filled  by  the  vitreous  humour,  a  clear 
fluid  in  which  are  a  few  scattered  cells. 

With  reference  to  the  above  description,  two  points  require 
to  be  noticed.  Firatl;  it  is  eztremelf  doubtful  whether  the 
invagination  of  the  secondary  optic  veeiole  is  to  be  viewed  as  an. 
actual  mechanical  reault  of  the  iugrowth  of  the  lens.  Seoondly 
it  seems  probable  that  the  choroid  fissure  is  not  simply  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  growth  of  part  of  the  walla  of  the  seoondaiy 
optic  cup,  hut  is  partly  due  to  a  more  complicated  inequality  of 
growth  resulting  in  a  doubling  up  of  the  primary  vesicle  from 
the  side  along  the  line  of  the  fissure,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lens  is  being  thrust  in  in  front.  In  MammaUa,  the  doubling  up 
involves  the  optic  stalk,  which  becoineB  flattened  (whereby  its 
original  cavity  is  obhterat«d)  and  thea  folded  in  on  itself  eo  as 
to  embrace  a  new  central  cavity  continuous  with  the  cavity  of 
the  vitreous  htunour. 

During  the  changes  in  the  optic  vesicle  just  de- 
scribed, the  surrounding  mesoblast  takes  on  the  cha- 
racters of  a  distinct  investment,  whereby  the  outline  of 


the  eyeball  is  definitely  formed.  The  internal  portions 
of  this  investment,  nearest  to  the  retina,  become  the 
choroid  (i.e.  the  ckorio-capiUaris,  and  the  tarmna 
fuaca,  the  pigment  epithelium,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
derived  from  the  epiblaatic  optic  eup),  and  pigment  is 
subsequently  deposited  in  it.  The  remaining  external 
portion  of  the  investment  forms  the  sclerotic. 

The  complete  differentiation  of  these  two  coats 
of  the  eye  does  not  however  take  place  till  a  late 
period. 

In  front  of  the  optic  cup  the  mesoblastic  invests 
ment  grows  forwards,  between  the  lens  and  the  super- 
ficial epiblast,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  substance  of 
the  cornea;  the  epiblast  supplying  only  the  anterior 
epithelium. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  details 
with  reference  to  the  histological  differentiation  of  the 
parts,  whose  general  development  has  been  dealt  with 
in  the  preceding  pt^es. 

The  histological  condition  of  the  eye  in  its  earliest 
stages  is  very  simple.  Both  the  epiblast  forming  the 
walls  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  the  superficial  layer 
which  is  thickened  to  become  the  lena,  are  composed  of 
simple  columnar  cells.  The  surrounding  mesoblast  is 
made  up  of  cells  whose  protoplasm  ia  more  or  less 
branched  and  irregular.  These  simple  elements  are 
gradually  modified  into  the  comphcated  tissues  of  the 
adult  eye,  the  changes  undergone  being  moat  marked 
in  the  cases  of  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
lens  with  its  appendages. 

The  optic  vesicle.  We  left  the  original  cavity  of 
the  primary  optic  vesicle  as  a  nearly  obliterated  space 
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between  the  two  walla  of  the  optic  cup.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  day  the  obhteration  is  complete,  and  the 
two  walls  are  in  immediate  contact. 

The  inner  or  anterior  wall  is,  from  the  first,  thicker 
than  the  outer  or  posterior ;  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  cup  this  contrast  increases  with  the  growth  of 
the  eye,  the  anterior  wall  becoming  markedly  thicker 
and  undergoing  changes  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  directly  (Fig.  51), 

In  the  front  portion  however,  along,  so  to  speak,  the 
hp  of  the  cup,  anterior  to  a  line  which  afterwards  be- 
comes the  ora  serrata,  both  layers  not  only  cease  to 
take  part  in  the  increased  thickening,  accompanied  by 
peculiar  histological  changes,  which  the  rest  of  the  cup 
is  undergoing,  but  also  completely  coalesce  together. 
Thus  a  hind  portion  or  true  retina  is  marked  off  from  a 
front  portion. 

The  front  portion,  accompanied  by  the  choroid 
which  immediately  overlays  it,  is,  behind  the  lens, 
thrown  into  folds,  the  ciliary  ridges ;  while  further  for- 
ward it  bends  in  between  the  lens  and  the  cornea  to 
form  the  iris.  The  original  wide  opening  of  the  optic 
cup  ia  thus  narrowed  to  a  smaller  orifice,  the  pupil; 
and  the  lens,  which  before  lay  in  the  open  mouth,  is 
now  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cup.  While  in  the 
hind  portion  of  the  cup,  or  retina  proper,  no  deposit  of 
black  pigment  takes  place  in  the  layer  formed  out  of 
the  inner  or  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle,  in  the  front 
portion  we  are  speaking  of,  pigment  is  largely  deposited 
throughout  both  layers,  so  that  eventually  this  portion 
seems  to  become  nothing  more  than  a  forward  pro- 
tion  of  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  choroid. 
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ep.  superficial  epiblaat  of  the  side  of  the  liead. 

R.  true  retina  :  anterior  wall  of  the  optic  cup.  p.  Ck.  pigment- 
epithelium  of  the  choroid  ;  posterior  wall  of  the  optie  cup. 
6  is  placed  at  the  extreme  Up  of  the  optic  cup  at  what  will 
become  the  margin  of  the  iria. 

I.  the  lens.  The  hind  wall,  the  nuclei  of  whose  elongated  celk 
are  ehewn  at  ni,  now  forms  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  lens, 
the  front  wall  being  reduced  to  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  d. 

m.  the  mesoblast  surrounding  the  optic  cup  and  about  to  form 
the  choroid  and  Hclerotic.  It  ia  seen  to  pass  forward  between 
the  lip  of  the  optio  cup  and  the  superficial  epibiast. 
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Filling  up  a.  large  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  optio  cup  is  aeeu 
a  hyaline  masa  forming  the  hyaloid  membra&e  and  the  coagulnm 
of  the  vitrooua  humour.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  the  lena  it 
seems  to  be  continuous  aa  at  ci  with  the  tissue  a,  which  in  turn 
iH  oontinuoua  with  the  mesoblast  m,  and  appears  to  be  the 
rudiment  of  the  capsule  of  the  lena  and  euspenaory  hgament, 

ThuB  wliile  the  hind  moiety  of  the  optic  cup  be- 
comes the  retina  proper,  including  the  choroid -pigment 
in  which  the  rods  and  conea  are  imbedded,  the  front 
moiety  ia  converted  into  the  ciliary  portion  of  the 
retina,  covering  the  ciliary  processes,  and  into  the  uvea 
of  the  iris ;  the  bodies  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  the 
Bubstance  of  the  iris,  their  vessels,  muscles,  connective 
tissue  aJid  ramified  pigment,  being  derived  from  the 
mesoblastic  choroid.  The  mai^n  of  the  pupil  marks 
the  extreme  lip  of  the  optic  vesicle,  where  the  outer  or 
posterior  wall  turns  round  to  join  the  inner  or  anterior. 

The  ciliary  muscle  and  the  ligamcntum  pectinatum 
are  both  derived  from  the  mesoblast  between  the 
cornea  and  the  iris. 

The  retina.  At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  walls 
of  the  optic  cup  do  not  greatly  differ  in  thickness.  On 
the  third  day  the  outer  or  posterior  becomes  much 
thinner  than  the  inner  or  anterior,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  day  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells  (Fig.  51,  p.  Ch.).  At  about  the  80th  hour 
its  cells  commence  to  receive  a  deposit  of  pigment,  and 
eventually  form  the  so-called  pigmentary  epithelium  of 
the  choroid ;  irom  them  no  part  of  the  true  retina  {or 
no  other  part  of  the  retina,  if  the  pigment-laysr  in 
ition  be  supposed  to  belong  more  truly  to  the  retina 
than  to  the  choroid)  ia  derived. 
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On  the  fourth  day,  the  inner  (anterior)  wall  of  the 
optic  cup  {Fig.  51,  fl)  ia  perfectly  uniform  in  structure, 
being  compoaed  of  elongated  somewhat  spindle-shaped 
cells,  with  distinct  nuclei.  On  its  external  (posterior) 
surface  a  distinct  cuticular  membrane,  the  memhrana 
limitans  eastema,  early  appears. 

As  the  wall  increases  in  thickness,  its  cells  multiply 
rapidly,  so  that  it  soon  appears  to  be  several  cells  thick  : 
each  cell  being  however  probably  continued  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  layer.  The  wail  at  this 
stage  corresponds  closely  in  its  structure  with  the  brain, 
of  which  it  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  part.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  view,  which  is  not  however  fully 
supported  by  recent  observations,  the  retina  becomes 
divided  in  its  subsequent  growth  into  (1)  an  outer 
part,  corresponding  morphologically  to  the  epithehal 
lining  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  composed  of  what 
may  be  called  the  visual  cells  of  the  eye,  ^.  e.  the  cella 
forming  the  outer  granular  (nuclear)  layer  and  the  rods 
and  cones  attached  to  them ;  and  (2)  an  inner  portion 
consisting  of  the  inner  granular  (nuclear)  layer,  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  the  ganglionic  layer  and  the 
layer  of  nerve-fibres  corresponding  morphologically  to 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 

The  actual  development  of  the  retioa  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  According  to  the  usuiil  statements  (KOIliker')  the 
layer  of  ganglion  cells  and  the  inner  moleoular  layer  are  first 
differentiated,  while  the  remaining  cells  give  rise  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  retina  proper,  and  are  bounded  eiternally  by  tlie  membraaa 
limitans  externa.  On  tlie  inner  aide  of  the  gaagUonic  layer  the 
stratum  of  nerve-fibrea  is  also  very  early  established.     The  rods 

'  Eulickk.  d.  ileniclien,  etc.,  1879. 
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and  cones  are  formed  as  prolongaLiooe  or  cuticularizationa  of  the 
cells  which  eTentually  form  the  outer  granular  lajer.  The  layer 
of  cells  external  to  the  molecular  layer  is  not  divided  till 
COMpamtively  late  into  the  inner  and  outer  granular  (nuclear) 
Iftjers,  and  the  interx>09ed  outer  molecular  layer. 

LOwe'  has  recently  written  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject 
in  which  he  arrives  at  very  different  results  irom  KSlliker 
and  other  observers. 

According  to  him  ouly  the  outer  limbs  of  the  roda  and 
cones,  which  ho  holds  to  be  metamorphosed  cells,  correspond  to 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  brain. 

The  changes  descrihed  ahove  are  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  retina  which  lies  behind  the  ora  serrata. 
In  front  of  this  both  walls  of  the  cup  coalesce  as  we 
have  said  into  a  cellular  layer  in  which  a  deposit  of 
pigment  takes  place. 

At  a  very  early  period  a  membrane  appears  on  the  aide  of 
the  retina  adjoining  the  vitreoua  humour.  This  membrane  is 
the  hyaloid  m.embrane.  It  is  formed  at  a  time  when  there  ia  no 
trace  of  mesoblastic  structures  in  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  cuticular  deposit 
of  the  cells  of  the  optic  cup. 

The  Optic  nerve.  The  optic  nerves  are  derived, 
aa  we  have  said,  from  the  at,  first  hollow  stalks  of  the 
optic  vesicles.  Their  cavities  gradually  become  oblite- 
rated by  a  thickening  of  the  walls,  the  obliteration 
proceeding  from  the  retinal  end  inwards  towards  the 
brain.  While  the  proximal  ends  of  the  optic  stalks 
are  still  hollow,  the  rudiments  of  the  optic  chiasma 
are  formed  at  the  roots  of  the  stalks,  the  fibres  of 
the  one  stalk  growing  over  into  the  attachment  of  the 
other.  The  decussation  of  the  fibres  would  appear 
'  Archiv  fiir  mikr.  Anat.  Vol.  iv. 
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to  be  complete.  The  fibres  arise  in  the  remainder  of 
tbe  nerves  somewhat  later.  At  first  the  optic  nerve 
ia  equally  continuous  with  both  walls  of  the  optic  cup ; 
aa  must  of  necessity  he  the  case,  since  the  interval 
which  primarily  exists  between  the  two  walla  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  cavity  of  the  stalk.  When  the  cavity 
within  the  optic  nerve  vanishes,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  appear,  all  connection  between  the  outer 
wall  of  the  optic  cup  and  the  optic  nerve  disappears, 
and  the  optic  nerve  simply  perforates  the  outer  wall, 
remaining  continuous  with  the  inner  one. 

The  choroid  fissure.  During  the  third  day  of  incu- 
bation there  passes  in  through  the  choroid  slit  a  vaa- 
cular  loop,  which  no  doubt  supplies  the  transuded 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Up  to 
the  fifth  day  this  vascular  loop  is  the  only  structure 
passing  through  the  choroid  slit.  On  this  day  however 
a  new  structure  appears,  which  remains  permanently 
through  life,  and  is  known  as  the  pecten.  It  consists 
of  a  lamellar  process  of  the  mesoblast  cells  round  the 
eye,  passing  through  the  choroid  slit  near  the  optic 
nerve,  and  enveloping  part  of  the  afferent  branch  of 
the  vascular  loop  above  mentioned.  The  proximal  part 
of  the  firee  edge  of  the  pecten  is  somewhat  swollen,  and 
sections  through  this  part  have  a  club-shaped  form. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  choroid  sUt  becomes  rapidly 
closed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  sisth  day  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  seam.  There  are  however  two  parts  of  this 
seam  where  the  edges  of  the  optic  cup  have  not 
coalesced.  The  proximal  of  these  adjoins  the  optic 
nerve,  and  permits  the  passage  of  the  pecten,  and  at  a 
later  period  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  the  second  or  distal 
10—2 
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one  13  placed  near  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  slit,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  efferent  branch  of  the  above-men- 
tioned vascular  loop.  This  vessel  soon  atrophica,  and 
with  it  the  distal  opening  in  the  choroid  slit  completely 
vanishes.  In  some  varieties  of  domestic  Fowl  (Lieber- 
kiUm)  the  opening  however  persists.  The  seam  which 
marks  the  original  site  of  the  choroid  sht  is  at  first  con- 
spicuous by  the  absence  of  pigment,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  deep  colour  of  its  pigment.  Finally,  a 
little  after  the  ninth  day,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
seen. 

TJp  to  the  eighth  day  the  pecten  remains  as  a  simple 
lamina;  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  it  begins  to  be 
folded  or  rather  puckered,  and  by  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  day  it  is  richly  pigmented,  and  the  pucker- 
ingB  have  become  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult, 
there  being  in  all  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  pecten 
is  now  almost  entirely  composed  of  vascular  coils,  which 
are  supported  by  a  sparse  pigmented  connective  tissue ; 
and  in  the  adult  the  pecten  is  still  extremely  vascular. 
The  original  artery  which  became  enveloped  at  the 
formation  of  the  pecten  continues,  when  the  latter  be- 
comes vascular,  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  vein  is 
practically  a  fresh  development  after  the  atrophy  of 
the  distal  portion  of  the  primitive  vascular  loop  of  the 
vitreous  humour. 

There  are  no  true  retinal  blood-vessels. 

The  permanent  opening  in  the  choroid  fissure  for 
the  pecten  is  intimately  related  to  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  into  the  eyeball;  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  passing  in  at  the  inner  border  of  the  pecten, 
coursing  along  its  sides  to  its  outer  border,  and  radi- 


ating  from  it  as  from  a  centre  to  all  parts  of  the 
retina. 

The  lens.  This  when  first  formed  ia  somewhat 
elliptical  in  section  with  a  small  central  caijity  of  a 
similar  shape,  the  front  and  hind  walls  being  of  nearly 
equal  thickness,  each  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
elongated  colunanar  cells. 

In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  lens,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hind  wall  is  of  a  precisely  opposite  cha- 
racter to  that  of  the  front  wall.  The  hind  wall  becomes 
much  thicker,  and  tends  to  obliterate  the  central  cavity 
by  becoming  convex  on  its  front  surface.  At  the  same 
time  its  cells,  still  remaining  as  a  single  layer,  become 
elongated  and  fibre-like,  The  front  wall  on  the  con- 
trary becomes  thinner  and  thumer  and  its  cells  more 
and  more  flattened  and  pavement- like. 

These  modes  of  growth  continue  until  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  51,  the  convex  hind 
wall  I  comes  into  absolute  contact  with  the  front  wall 
el  and  the  cavity  is  thus  entirely  obliterated.  The  cells 
of  the  hind  wall  have  by  this  time  become  veritable 
fibres,  which,  when  seen  in  section,  appear  to  be  arranged 
nearly  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  their  nuclei  id  being 
Been  in  arow  along  their  middle.  The  front  wall,  some- 
what thickened  at  either  side  where  it  becomes  continu- 
ous with  the  hind  wall,  is  now  a  single  layer  of  flattened 
cells  separating  the  hind  wall  of  the  lens,  or  as  we  may 
now  say  the  lens  itself,  from  the  front  limb  of  the 
lens-capsule ;  of  this  it  becomes  the  epithelium. 

The  subsequent  changes  undergone  consist  chiefiy  in 
the  continued  elongation  and  multiplication  of  the  lens- 
fibres,  with  the  partial  disappearance  of  their  nuclei. 
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During  their  multiplication  they  become  arranged 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  adult  lens. 

The  lens  capsule  is  probably  formed  as  a  cuticuiar 
membrane  deposited  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  lens. 
But  it  should  be  stated  that  many  embryologista  regard 
it  as  a  product  of  the  mesoblaat. 

The  vitreous  humour.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a 
mesoblastic  product,  entering  the  cavity  of  the  optic 
cup  by  the  choroid  slit  just  spoken  of.  It  ia  nourished  by 
the  vascular  ingrowths  through  the  choroid  slit.  Its 
exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed.  It  arises  as  a 
kind  of  transudation,  but  frequently  however  contains 
blood-corpuscles  and  embryonic  mesoblastic  cells.  It 
is  therefore  intermediate  in  its  character  between  or- 
dinary intercellular  substance,  and  the  fluids  contained 
in  serous  cavities. 

The  integral  parts  of  the  eye  in  front  of  the  lens  are 
the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the  iris.  The 
development  of  the  latter  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described  in  connection  with  the  retina,  and  there  re- 
main to  be  dealt  with  the  cornea,  and  the  cavity  con- 
taining the  aqueous  humour. 

The  comea.  The  cornea  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  two  structures,  viz.  the  epithelium  of  the 
comea  and  the  cornea  proper.  The  former  is  directly 
derived  from  the  external  epiblast,  which  covers  the 
eye  after  the  invagination  of  the  lens.  The  latter  is 
formed  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  manner,  first  clearly 
made  out  by  Kessler. 

When  the  lens  is  completely  separated  from  the  epi- 
dermis the  central  part  of  its  outer  wall  remains  directly 
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in  contact  with  the  epidermis  (future  corneal  epithelium). 
At  its  edge  there  is  a  small  ring-shaped  space  bounded 
by  the  outer  akin,  the  lens  and  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup. 
There  appears,  at  about  the  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  lens  is  completely  obliterated,  a  structureless  layer 
external  to  the  above  ring-lite  space  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  inner  face  of  the  epidermis.  This  layer, 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  cornea  proper, 
at  first  only  forms  a  ring  at  the  border  of  the  lens, 
thickest  at  its  outer  edge,  and  gradually  thinning 
away  towards  the  centre.  It  soon  however  becomes 
broader,  and  finally  forms  a  continuous  stratum  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  interposed  between  the  external 
skin  and  the  lens.  As  soon  as  this  stratum  has 
reached  a  certain  thickness,  a  layer  of  flattened  cells 
grows  in  along  its  inner  side  from  the  mesoblast  sur- 
rounding the  optic  cup  {Fig.  52,  dm).  This  layer  is 
the  epithelioid  layer  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet'. 
After  it  has  become  completely  established,  the  meso- 
blast  around  the  edge  of  the  cornea  becomes  divided 
into  two  strata ;  an  inner  one  (Fig-  52  cb)  destined  to 
form  the  mesoblastic  tissue  of  the  iris  already  described, 
and  an  outer  one  (Fig.  62  cc)  adjoining  the  epidermis. 
The  outer  stratum  gives  rise  to  the  corneal  corpuscles, 
which  are  the  only  constituents  of  the  cornea  not  yet 
developed.     The   corneal  corpuscles   make   their  way 

'  It  appears  poseible  that  Liebstkfilm  may  ba  right  in  stating 
that  the  epitheliom  of  Descemet'a  mambcane  grows  in  botweeu  the 
leua  and  the  epiblast  before  the  formatiou  of  the  oomea  proper,  and 
that  Keasler's  ftocount,  given  above,  may  on  this  point  require  oorreo- 
tian.  From  the  Htructnre  of  the  eye  in  some  of  the  lower  fonus  it 
Bcems  probable  that  Bescemet's  membrane  ia  continuous  with  the 
choroid. 
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Sectios  iheouqh  the  eye  op  a  Fowl  on  the  biqhth  day 
op  deyblopment,  to  shew  the  ibis  asd  cornea  js  thk 
PROCESS  OP  PoauATioN.     (After  Kesaler.) 

ep.  epiblastic  epithelium  of  oomea ;  ce.  corneal  corpusclea  growing 
into  the  Btnictureleas  matrix  of  the  cornea  ;  dm.  Deacemef  a 
membrane  ;  ir.  iris ;  cb.  meaoblast  of  the  irie  (thia  refereoce 
letter  points  a  little  too  high). 


The  apace  between  the  layers  dm.  and  ep.  i 
Btnioturelesa  matrix  of  the  cornea. 


filled  with  the 


tlirough  the  structureless  corneal  layer,  and  divide  it 
into  two  strata,  one  adjoining  the  epiblast,  and  the 
other  adjoining  the  inner  epithelium.  The  two  strata 
become  gradually  thinner  as  the  corpuscles  invade  a 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  their  substance,  and  finally 
the  outermost  portion  of  each  alone  remains  to  form 
above  and  below  the  membrana  elastica  anterior  and 
posterior  (Descemet's  membrane)  of  the  cornea.  The 
corneal  corpuscles,  which  have  grown  in  from  the  sides, 
thus  form  a  layer  which  becomes  continually  thicker, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  main  substance  of  the  cornea, 

"Whether  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is 
due  to  the  immigration  of  fresh  coqjuscles,  or  to  the 
division  of  those  already  there,  is  not  clear.     After  the 
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cellular  elements  have  made  their  way  into  the  cornea, 
the  latter  hecomes  continuous  at  its  edge  with  the  meso- 
blaat  which  forms  the  sclerotic. 

The  derivation  of  the  original  atnicturelesa  layer  of  the  comea 
is  Btill  imoertain.  Kesaler  derives  it  from  the  epiblaat,  but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  Kolliker^  is  right  in  regarding  it 
aa  derived  from  the  mesoblast.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are, 
(1)  the  fiict  of  its  growth  inwards  from  the  border  of  the  meso- 
blast  round  the  edge  of  the  eye,  (2)  the  peculiar  relations  between 
it  and  the  corneal  corpuscles  at  a  later  period.  This  view  would 
receive  still  further  support  if  a  layer  of  mesoblaat  between  the 
lens  and  the  epiblast  were  really  present  as  believed  by  Lieber- 
klihn.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  objections  to 
Kessler'a  view  of  ita  epiblaatio  nature  are  rather  a  priori  than 
founded  on  deSnite  observation. 

The  observations  of  Eeaaler,  which  have  been  mainly  followed 
in  the  above  account,  are  strongly  opposed  by  Lieberklihn  and 
other  observers,  aud  are  not  entirely  accepted  by  EsUiker.  It 
is  however  especially  on  the  development  of  these  parts  in  Mam- 
malia (to  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel)  that  the  above  authors 
found  their  objections. 

The  aqneoas  humour.  The  cavity  for  the  aqueous 
humour  has  its  origin  in  the  ring-shaped  space  round 
the  front  of  the  lens,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
bounded  by  the  external  skin,  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup, 
and  the  lens.  By  the  formation  of  the  cornea  this 
space  is  shut  off  from  the  external  skin,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  epithelioid  layer  of  Descemet's 
membrane  a  continuous  cavity  is  developed  between 
the   cornea   and  the   lens.     This  cavity  enlarges   and 

'  L.  Eeasler,  Zur  Entwick.  d.  Augei  d.  n'irbelthi^re.  Leipzig,  1874. 
N.  Lieberkiilm,  "BaitcSge  z,  Anat.  d.  embrjonalen  Augee,"  Arcbiv 
f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1M79.    KolUker,  Entwick.  d.  Menschen,  etc.    Leipzig, 
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receives  its  final  form  upon  the  full  development  of  the 
iris. 

Sunwiary.  We  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
facts  in  the  development  of  the  eye  as  follows. 

The  eye  commences  as  a  lateral  outgrowth  of  the 
fore-brain,  in  the  form  of  a  stalked  vesicle. 

The  stalk,  becoming  narrowed  and  subsequently 
solid,  is  converted  into  the  optic  nerve. 

An  involution  of  tbe  superficial  epiblast  over  the 
front  of  the  optic  vesicle,  in  tbe  form  first  of  a  pit,  then 
of  a  closed  sac  with  thick  walls,  and  lastly,  of  a  solid 
rounded  mass  (the  small  central  cavity  being  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  thickening  of  the  hind  wall),  gives 
rise  to  the  lens.  Coincidently  with  this  involution  of 
the  lens,  the  optic  vesicle  ia  doubled  up  on  itself,  and 
its  cavity  obliterated ;  thus  a  secondary  optic  vesicle 
or  optic  cup  with  a  thick  anterior  and  a  thin  posterior 
wall  is  produced,  Aa  a  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  doubling  up  takes  place,  or  of  the  mode  of  growth 
afterwards,  the  cup  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  at 
first  imperfect  along  its  under  surface,  where  a  gap,  the 
choroidal  fissure,  exists  for  some  httle  time,  but  subse- 
quently closes  up. 

The  mesoblaat  in  which  the  eye  is  imbedded  gathers 
itself  together  around  the  optic  cup  into  a  distinct  in- 
vestment, of  which  the  internal  layera  become  the 
choroid,  the  external  the  sclerotic.  An  ingrowth  of 
this  investment  between  the  front  surface  of  the  lens 
and  the  superficial  epiblast  furnishes  the  body  of  the 
cornea,  the  epiblast  itself  remaining  as  the  anterior 
corneal  epithelium. 

The  mesoblast  entering  on  the  under  side  through 
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the  choroidal  fissure  gives  rise  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
while  at  a  later  stage  a  definite  process  of  this  meso- 
blast  becomes  the  pecten. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  optic  cup,  the  thinner  outer 
(posterior)  wall  becomes,  behind  the  line  of  the  ora 
eenata,  the  pigment-epithehum  of  the  choroid,  while 
the  thicker  inner  (anterior)  wall  supphea  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  retina,  including  the  rods  and  cones  which 
grow  out  from  it  into  the  pigment-epithehum. 

In  front  of  the  line  of  the  ora  seirata,  both  walls  of 
the  optic  cup,  quite  thin  and  wholly  fused  together,  give 
rise  to  the  pigment-epithehum  of  the  ciliary  processes 
and  iris,  the  bodies  of  both  these  organs  being  formed 
from  the  mesoblaatic  investment. 

Accessory  Organs  cim/aected  with  ike  Ei/e. 
Eyelids,  The  most  important  accessor;  structures  comiected 
■with  the  eje  are  the  eyelids.  They  are  developed  aa  simple  folds 
of  the  integument  with  a  mesoblaatic  prolongation  between  their 
two  laminte.  They  are  three  in  number,  viz.  an  upper  and  lower, 
and  a  lateral  one — the  nictitating  memhrane— apringii^  from 
the  inner  or  anterior  border  of  the  eye.  Their  inner  face  ia  lined 
by  a  prolongation  of  conjunctiva,  which  ia  the  modified  epifalast 
covering  the  Gomea  and  part  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  Lacrymal  glands  and  LacrTinal  duct. 

The  laorymal  glands  are  formed  aa  sohd  ingrowths  of  the 
conjunctival  epitheUum.  They  appear  on  the  eighth  day  of 
incubation. 

The  lacryiaal  duct  begins  as  a  sohd  ridge  of  the  epidermis, 
projecting  inwards  along  the  line  of  the  so-called  lacrymal  groove, 
from  the  eye  to  the  naAal  pit. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  this  ridge  begins  to  be  separated 
from  the  epidermis,  remaining  however  united  with  it  on  the 
imier  aide  of  the  lower  eyelid. 
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After  it  haa  become  free,  it  forma  a  solid  cord,  t!ie  lower  end 
of  which  unites  with  the  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  cord 
BO  formed  girea  rise  directly  to  the  whole  of  the  duct  proper  and 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  collecting  tube.  The  upper  brajioh  of 
the  collecting  tube  is  formed  as  an  outgrowth  from  it.  A  lumen 
begins  to  be  formed  in  it  on  the  twelftli  day  of  incubation,  and  £i8b 
appears  at  the  nasal  end.  It  ariseH  as  a  apace  amongst  the  oella 
of  the  cord,  but  is  not  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  central  cells'. 

Organ  of  hearil^.  During  the  second  day  the  ear 
first  made  its  appearance  on  either  aide  of  the  hind- 
brain  aa  an  involution  of  the  external  epiblast,  thrust 
down  into  the  mass  of  mesoblast  rapidly  developing 
between  the  epiblast  of  the  sMn  and  that  of  the  neural 
Fia.  63. 


SBonoN  THBOUOH  TH£  Eead  or  AS  Elabuobrahoh  Ekbbto, 
AT  THB  Level  of  thb  Atjuitory  Involution. 

ighon  of  auditory  nerve ;   iv.v.  roof 

^  anterior  cardinal  vein ;  aa.  aorta ; 

'  Q.  Bom:   "Die  Xasenhdhlen  u.  ThrauennaBengOing  d.  amniotetl 

■Wirbalthiere,  i.  Lacertilia  ii,  Avea."    Marphologiieha  Jahrbuch,  Vol. 

v..  1S79. 
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l.aa.  aortic  trunk  of  mandibular  nrch  ;  j^.  head  cavity  of 
mandibular  arch  j  Ivc.  alimentarj  pouch  which  will  form  the 
first  visceral  deft  ;  Tk.  rudiment  of  thyroid  body, 
canal  (I'ig.  27,  au.  p.).  It  then  had  the  form  of  a 
shallow  pit  with  a  widely  open  mouth,  similar  in  form 
to  that  shewn  for  an  embryo  dog-fish  in  Fig.  53,  ou.  p. 
Before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  its  mouth  closes  up  aud 
all  signs  of  the  opening  are  obliterated.  The  pit  thus 
becomes  converted  into  a  closed  vesicle,  hned  with 
epiblast,  and  surrounded  by  mesoblast  This  vesicle  is 
the  otic  vesicle,  whose  cavity  rapidly  enlarges  while  its 
walla  become  thickened  (Fig-  5*,  CC). 
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Ch.  Notoohord — (diagrammatic  shading). 

CV.  Anterior  cardinal  or  jugular  yein. 

CC.  Involuted  auditor;  vesicle,  CO  points  to  the  end  whioli 
will  form  the  cochlear  canal.  RL.  Eeceasua  labyrinthi.  Aj/. 
hypoblast  lining  the  alimentary  canal  Ay  is  itself  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
■which  will  become  the  throat.  The  lower  (anterior)  wall  of 
the  canal  ia  not  Bhewn  in  the  sectioD,  but  on  each  side  are 
aeca  portjona  of  a  pair  of  visceral  arches.  In  each  arch 
is  seen  the  section  of  the  aortic  arch  AOA  belonging  to  the 
visceral  arch.  The  vessel  thus  cut  through  is  running 
upwards  towards  the  head,  being  about  to  join  the  dorsal 
aorta  AO.  Had  the  section  been  nearer  the  head,  and 
carried  through  the  plane  at  which  the  aortic  arch  curves 
round  tho  alimentary  canal  to  reach  the  mesoblaat  above  it, 
AOA  and  AO  would  have  formed  one  continuous  curved 
space.  In  sections  lower  down  in  the  back  the  two  aorta, 
A  0,  one  on  either  side,  would  be  found  fused  into  one  median 


The  changes  by  which  this  simple  otic  vesicle  is 
converted  into  the  complicated  system  of  parts  known 
as  the  internal  ear,  have  been  much  more  completely 
worked  out  for  Mammals  than  for  Birds.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  a  full  account  of  them  for  a,  later 
portion  of  this  work.  Meanwhile  a  brief  statement  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  changes  may  be  useful ;  and 
will  be  most  conveniently  introduced  here. 

The  internal  ear  consists  essentially  of  aa  inner 
memhranous  labyrinth  lying  loosely  in  and  only  partially 
attached  to  an  ouf«r  osseous  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig,  55)  consists  of  two 
parts :  (1)  the  vestibule,  with  which  are  connected  three 
pairs  of  seniicircular  canals,  pag',  fr',  hor,  and  a  long 
narrow  hollow  process,  the  aqueductus  or  recessus  vesti- 


Two  Views  op  the    membranods    Labymnih  of  Coldmba 

DoMEBTiCA  (copied  from  Haase). 

A,  from  tlie  exterior,  B,  from  the  interior. 

hoi',  horizontal  semicircular  canal,  hor.  ampulla  of  ditto,  pag'.  pos- 
terior vertical  Bemicireular  canal,  pag.  ampulla  of  ditto, 
fi'.  anterior  vertical  Bemicireular  canal,  fr.  ampulla  of  ditto, 
u.  utriculus,  Tu.  reoeasus  utriouli,  v.  the  connecting  tube 
between  the  ampulla  of  tlie  anterior  vertical  semicircular 
canal  and  the  utriculus,  de.  ductus  endolTmphaticus  (recesaua 
vestihiili),  a.  sacculus  hemisphericus,  cr.  caoalis  reuniena,  la^. 
lagena,  vvr.  membrane  of  Belssner,  pb.  Bajsilar  membrane. 

hull,  and  (2)  the  dudus  cochlearis,  which  in  birds  is  a 
flaak-ahaped  cavity  slightly  bent  on  itself,  the  dilated 
end  of  which  is  called  the  lagena.  The  several  parts  of 
each  of  these  cavities  freely  communicate,  and  the  two 
axe  joined  together  by  a  narrow  canal,  the  canalis  re- 
uniens,  cr. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  haa  a  corresponding  form, 
and  may  be  similarly  divided  into  parts :  into  a  bony 
vestibule,  with  its  bony  semicircular  canals  and  r 
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veatibuli,  and  into  a.  bony  cocMea;  but  the  junction 
between  the  cochlea  and  the  bony  vestibule  is  much 
wider  than  the  membranous  canalia  reuniena. 

The  cavity  of  the  osseous  cochlea  ia  partially  divided 
lengthways  by  the  ductus  cochlearis  into  a  scala  tym- 
pani  and  a  scala  vestihuli,  which  do  not  however  extend 
to  the  lagena. 

The  auditory  nerve,  piercing  the  osseous  labyrinth 
in  varioua  points,  is  distributed  in  the  walls  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth. 

All  these  complicated  structures  are  derived  from 
the  simple  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  surrounding 
mesoblast  by  changes  in  its  form  and  differentiation  of 
its  walls.  All  the  epiblast  of  the  vesicle  goes  to  form 
the  epithelium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  whose 
cavity,  filled  with  endolymph,  represents  the  original 
cavity  which  was  first  open  to  the  surface  but  subse- 
quently covered  in.  It  gradually  attains  its  curiously 
twisted  form  by  a  series  of  pecuhar  processes  of  unequal 
growth  in  the,  at  first,  simple  waUs  of  the  vesicle.  The 
corium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  all  the  tissues 
of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  are  developed  out  of  the  meso- 
blastic  investment  of  the  vesicle.  The  space  between 
the  osseous  and  membranous  labyrinths,  including  the 
scala  vestihuli  and  scala  tympani,  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  a  series  of  lymphatic  cavities  hollowed  out 
in  the  mesoblast. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  ear,  while  resembling 
the  eye  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  structures  in  which  the 
sensory  nerve  in  each  case  terminates  are  formed  of 
involuted  epiblast,  differs  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
by  an  independent  involution  of  the  superficial  epiblast. 
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whereas  the  eye  is  a.  constricted  portion  of  the  general 
involution  which  gives  riae  to  the  central  nervous 
system. 

The  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  already  been 
described.  It  is  shewn  in  close  contact  with  the  walla 
of  the  auditory  pit  in  Fig.  53. 

Organ  of  SmelL  The  organ  of  smell  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  third  day,  as  two  depressions  or 
pits,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  a  little  in  front 
of  the  eye  (Fig.  56.  N). 


,  Head    of  an    Embbto  Chick   of  the  TmKD   Day  ■ 
smEWAYs  Afl  AN  Opaque  Object. 


acid  preparation.) 

S^.B.    Vesicle  of  third  ventriole. 
Cerebellum.     S.B.    Medulla   ob- 


(ChroD 
[  C.B.  Cerebral  hemisphe 
M.B.    Mid-brain. 
longata. 
L  Jf.  Nasal  pit.    ot.  otic  vesicle  in  the  stage  of  a  pit  with  the  open- 
ing not  yet  closed  up.     op.  Optic  vesiale,  witK  I.  lens  and 
eh.f.  choroidal    fissure.      The   superficial  epiblast  moulds 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  lens  ;  hence 
the  choroidal  fissure,  though  formed  entirely  underneath  the 
superficial  epiblast,  is  distinctly  visible  Irom  the  outside. 
1  P.  The  first  visceral  fold;  above  it  is  seen  a  shght  indioation  of 

the  superior  maxillary  process. 
i,  3,  4  ^.     Second,  third  and  fourth  visceral  folds,  with  the  vis- 
ceral clefta  between  them, 
P.&B.  11 


Like  the  lena  and  the  lahyrinth  of  the  ear,  they  are 
formed  from  the  external  epiblast;  unlike  them  they 
are  never  closed  up. 

The  olfactory  nerves  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  front 
end  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  before  any  trace  of  a 
special  division  of  the  brain,  forming  an  olfactory  lohe, 
has  become  eetablished.  Their  peripheral  extremitiea 
unite  with  the  walla  of  the  olfactory  pits  during  the 
third  day.  The  olfactory  lobea  arise  as  outgrowths  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  seventh  day  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Visceral  Arches  and  Visceral  Clefts.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  espdcially  in  the  early  stages  of 
development,  owing  to  the  very  unequal  growth  of 
different  parts,  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
structures  is  continuaUy  shifting.  This  is  very  well 
seen  in  the  instance  of  the  heart.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance, the  heart  is  lodged  immediately  beneath  the 
extreme  front  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  far  forwards 
as  to  underlie  that  portion  of  the  medullary  canal  which 
will  form  the  brain.  It  is,  in  fact,  at  that  epoch  a  part 
of  the  head.  From  that  early  position  it  gradually 
recedes  farther  and  farther  backward,  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  a  considerable  interval  is  observed 
between  it  and  the  actual  head.  In  other  words,  a 
distinct  neck  has  been  formed,  in  which  most  important 
chajiges  take  place. 

The  neck  is  distinguished  from  the  trunk  in  which 
the  heart  now  hea  by  the  important  feature  that  in  it 
there  is  no  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  into  somatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure,  and  consequently  no  pleuroperito- 
neal  cavity.     In  passing  from  the  exterior  into  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal,  the  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm  are 
successively  traversed,  without  any  breach  of  continuity, 
save  such  as  is  caused  by  the  cavities  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Id  this  neck,  so  constituted,  there  appear  on 
the  third  day  certain  fissures  or  clefte,  the  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts.  These  are  real  clefts  or  slits  passing 
right  through  the  walla  of  the  throat,  and  are  placed  in 
aeries  on  either  side  across  the  axis  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  lying  not  quite  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  converging  somewhat  to  the 
middle  of  the  throat  in  front  (Fig.  56).  Viewed  from 
the  outside  in  either  fresh  or  preserved  embryos  they 
are  not  very  distinctly  seen  to  be  clefts ;  but  when  they 
are  seen  from  within,  after  laying  open  the  throat,  their 
characters  as  elongated  oval  shts  can  easily  be  recog- 
nised. 

Four  in  number  on  either  side,  the  most  anterior  is 
the  first  to  be  formed,  the  other  three  foHowing  in  suc- 
cession. Their  formation  takes  place  from  within  out- 
wards. The  hypoblast  is  pushed  outwards  as  a  pouch, 
which  grows  till  it  meets  the  epiblast,  which  is  then 
broken  through,  while  the  hypoblast  forms  a  junction 
with  the  epiblast  at  the  outside  of  the  throat. 

No  sooner  has  a  cleft  been  formed  than  its  anterior 
border  {i.e.  the  border  nearer  the  head)  becomes  raised 
into  a  thick  lip  or  fold,  the  visceral  or  branchial  fold. 
Each  cleft  has  its  own  fold  on  its  anterior  border,  and  in 
addition  the  posterior  border  of  the  fourth  or  last  visceral 
cleft  is  raised  into  a  similar  fold.  There  are  thus  five 
visceral  folds  to  four  visceral  clefts  (Fig.  56).  The  last 
two  folds  however,  and  especially  the  last,  are  not  nearly 
BO  thick  and  prominent  as  the  other  three,  the  second 
11—2 
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being  the  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  of  all  The 
first  fold  meeta,  or  nearly  meets,  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line  in  front,  but  the  second  falls  short  of  reaching  the 
middle  line,  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  do  so  in  an 
inereasiug  degree.  Thus  in  front  views  of  the  neck  a 
■  triangular  space  with  its  apex  directed  towards  the 
head  is  observed  between  the  ends  of  the  several  folds. 

Into  this  space  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  extends, 
the  somatopleure  separating  from  the  splanchnopleure 
along  the  ends  of  the  folds;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
aorta  plunges  into  the  meaoblast  of  the  body. 

The  visceral  clefts  and  arches  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appear in  the  adult,  and  constitute  examples  of  an  inte- 
resting class  of  embryonic  organs,  whose  presence  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  ancestors  of 
the  types  in  which  they  are  now  developed  in  the 
embryo,  they  performed  an  important  function  in  the 
adult.  The  visceral  arches  and  clefts  are  in  fact  the 
homologues  of  the  branchial  arches  and  branchial  clefts 
of  Fishes,  which  continue  to  be  formed  in  the  embryos 
of  the  higher  vertebrate  types,  although  they  have 
ceased  to  serve  as  organs  of  respiration.  The  skeletal 
structures  developed  in  the  visceral  arches  persist  as 
the  jaw-bones  and  hyoid  bone,  but  the  clefts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  become  obhterated. 

Of  the  histiiry  of  the  skeletal  elements  we  shall 
speak  in  detail  hereafter ;  meanwhile  we  may  briefly 
deal  with  the  general  history  of  these  parts. 

The  first  fold  on  either  side,  increasing  rapidly  in 
size  and  prominence,  does  not,  like  the  others,  remain 
single,  but  sends  off  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  a 
branch  or  bud-Uke  process  from  its  anterior  edge.    This 
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branch,  starting  from  near  the  dorsal  beginning  of  the 
fold,  runs  ventralwards  and  forwards,  tending  to  meet  the 
corresponding  branch  from  the  fold  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  point  in  the  middle  line  nearer  the  front  of  the  head 
than  the  junction  of  the  main  folds.  The  two  branches 
do  not  quite  meet,  being  separated  by  a  median  process, 
which  at  the  same  time  grows  down  from  the  extreme 
front  of  the  head,  and  against  which  they  abut,  Between 
the  main  folds,  which  are  directed  somewhat  bafikwarda 
and  the  branches  which  slant  forwards,  a  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped  space  is  developed  which,  as  the  folds 
become  more  and  more  prominent,  grows  deeper  and 
deeper.  In  the  main  folds  are  developed  the  man- 
dibles, and  in  the  branches  the  superior  maaiillw :  the 
lozenge-shaped  cavity  between  them  is  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  descending  process  which  helps  to 
complete  the  upper  margin  of  this  cavity  is  called,  fi^jm 
the  parts  which  will  be  formed  out  of  it,  the  fronto- 
nasal process. 

Part  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of 
visceral  folds  is  transformed  into  the  hyoid  bone,  which 
will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skull.  The  two  last  arches  disappear  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  permanent  structures. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  the  visceral  clefte 
become  obliterated  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  life ; 
but  the  first  persists,  although  it  loses  all  trace  of  its 
original  branchial  function  and  becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  which  in  fact  it 
forms  a  most  essential  part,  becoming  converted  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanic  cavity.  The  outer 
opening  and   the  outer  part  also  of  the  cleft  become 
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obliterated  at  an  early  date,  but  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  cleft  a  diverticulum  ia  given  off  towards  the  ex- 
terior, which  becomes  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  inner 
part  of  the  cleft  itself  forms  the  Eustachian  tube,  while 
ita  mouth  forms  the  oral  aperture  of  this  tube. 

The  meatus  auditorius  extemus  first  appears  as  a 
shallow  depression  at  the  region  where  the  closure  of 
the  first  visceral  cleft  takes  place.  It  is  in  part  fonned 
by  the  tissue  aurrouuding  this  depression  growing  up  in 
the  form  of  a  wall,  but  the  blind  end  of  the  meatus  also 
becomes  actually  pushed  in  towards  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  derived  from  the  tissue 
which  separates  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  from 
the  tympanic  cavity.  This  tissue  is  obviously  consti- 
tuted of  an  bypoblastic  epithelium  on  its  iimer  aspect, 
an  epiblflstic  epithelium  on  its  outer  aspect,  and  a  layer 
of  mesoblast  between  them,  and  these  three  layers  give 
rise  to  the  three  layers  of  which  this  membrane  is 
formed  in  the  adult.  During  the  greater  part  of  foetal 
Hfe  it  is  relatively  very  thick,  and  presents  a  structure 
bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  the  adult. 

The  t3mipanic  cavity  is  bounded  on  its  inner  aspect 
by  the  osseous  investment  of  the  internal  ear,  but  at 
two  points,  known  as  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra 
rotunda,  the  bone  is  deficient  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  membrane. 

These  two  fenestree  appear  early,  and  are  probably 
formed  by  the  nonchrondrification  of  a  small  area  of 
the  embryonic  cartilage.  The  upper  of  the  two,  or 
fenestra  ovalis,  contains  the  base  of  a  bone,  known  fis 
the  columella.     The   main  part  of  the   columella   i& 
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formed  of  a  stalk  which  is  held  by  Parker  to  be  derived 
from  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  visceral  arches,  while 
the  base,  forming  the  stapes,  appears  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent formation. 

The  stalk  of  the  columella  extends  to  the  tympanic 
membrane;  its  outer  end  becoming  imbedded  in  this 
membrane,  and  serving  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of 
the  membrane  to  the  fluid  In  the  internal  ear. 

Tascolar  system.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day 
three  pairs  of  aortic  arches  had  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  heart.  When  the  visceral  folds 
and  clefts  are  formed,  a  definite  arrangement  between 
them  and  the  aortic  arches  is  always  observed.  The 
first  visceral  cleft  runs  between  the  first  and  second 
aortic  arches.  Consequently  the  first  aortic  arch  runs 
in  the  first  visceral  fold,  and  the  second  in  the  second. 
In  the  same  way,  the  second  visceral  cleft  lies  between 
the  second  and  third  aortic  arches,  the  third  aortic  arch 
running  in  the  third  visceral  fold.  Each  aortic  arch  runs 
in  the  thickened  mesoblast  of  the  corresponding  fold. 

Arrived  at  the  dorsal  surfiice  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
these  arches  unite  at  acute  angles  to  form  a  common 
trunk,  the  dorsal  aorta  (Fig,  57,  A.O),  which  runs  along 
the  back  immediately  under  the  notochord.  The  length 
of  this  common  single  trunk  is  not  great,  as  it  soon 
divides  into  two  main  branches,  each  of  which,  after 
giving  off  the  large  vitelline  artery,  Of.A.,  puTsues  its 
course  with  diminished  calibre  to  the  tail,  where  it  is 
finally  lost  in  the  capillaries  of  that  part. 

The  heart  is  now  completely  doubled  up  on  itself. 
Its  mode  of  curvature  is  apparently  somewhat  compli- 
cated.    Starting  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  vitel- 


The  first  three  ■psiia  of  aortic  arches,  A.  The  veseel 
fanned  by  the  junction  of  the  three  pairs  of -arches.  A.O. 
Dorsal  aorta  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  brajtchea  A 
and  A  ;  it  quickly  divides  again  into  two  branches  which 
<a  down  oae  on  each  side  of  the  notochord.  From  each  of 
these  is  given  off  a  large  branch  O/.A.,  the  viteiline  artery. 
E.CA,  l.CA,  eitemal  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 


line  veins  (Fig.  37,  St),  there  is  first  a  slight  curvature 
towards  the  left ;  this  is  followed  by  a  turn  to  the  right, 
and  then  the  heart  is  completely  bent  on  itself,  so  that 
afterwards  it  pursues  a  course  directed  from  hehind 
quite  straight  forwards  (except  perhaps  for  a  little  incli- 
nation to  the  left)  to  the  point  where  the  aortic  arches 
branch  off.  In  this  waj,  as  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  59,  A, 
the  end  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (w)  comes  to  lie  just 
underneath  (or  in  front  of  according  to  the  position  of 


the  embryo)  that  part  which  has  already  been  marked 
off  by  the  lateral  bulgings  as  the  auricular  portion  (au). 

That  part  of  the  heart  which  is  turned  to  the  right, 
including  the  point  of  doubling  up,  is  the  ventricular 
portion,  and  is  even  at  this  stage  separated  from  the 
auricular  portion  by  a  slight  neck.  Thia  external  con- 
striction corresponds  to  an  internal  narrowing  of  the 
lumen  of  the  heart,  and  marks  the  position  of  the  fiiture 
canalis  auricidaris. 

The  ventricular  portion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  like- 
wise separated  by  a  fainter  constriction  from  the  ante- 
rior continuation  of  the  heart  which  forms  the  bulbus 
arteriosus.  The  projecting  part  where  the  doubling 
taJces  place  is  at  this  stage  still  quite  round ;  we  shall 
see  that  later  on  it  becomes  pointed  and  forms  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 

The  whole  venous  portion  of  the  heart  (if  we  may  so 
apeak  of  it,  though  of  course  at  this  stage  blood  of  the 
same  quahty  passes  right  along  the  whole  cardiac  canal) 
lies  in  a  plane  which  is  more  dorsal  than  the  arterial  por- 
tion. The  point  at  which  the  venous  roota  of  the  heart, 
i.e.  the  two  vitelline  trunks,  unite  into  a  single  canal,  is 
on  this  day  carried  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heart  itself  By  the  end  of  the  day  there  is  a  consider- 
able distance  between  the  auricular  portion  of  the  actual 
heart  and  the  point  where  the  venous  roots  separate, 
each  to  pursue  its  course  along  the  aplanchnopleure-fold 
of  its  own  side.  This  distance  is  traversed  by  a  single 
venous  trunk,  of  which  the  portion  close  to  the  auricles 
is  called  the  sinus  venosus,  and  the  more  distant  the 
ductus  venosus.  We  shall  give  to  the  whole  trunk  the 
name  used  by  the  older  observers,  the  meatvs  venosus. 
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Small  arteries  to  various  parts  of  the  body  are  now 
being  given  off  by  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The 
capillaries  in  which  these  end  are  gathered  into  veins 
which  uaite  to  form  two  main  trunta  on  either  side,  the 
cardinal  miis,  anterior  and  posterior  (Fig.  36,  Fig,  58 
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S.  Heart.  J.  Jugular  or  anterior  cardinal  vein.  C  Inferior 
or  posterior  cardinal  vein.  Of.  Vitelline  vein.  dc.  Duetua 
CtivierL 
J  and  Gj,  which  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mesoblaat,  a  little  extemjj  to 
the  meaoblastic  somites.  These  veins,  which  do  not 
attain  to  any  great  importance  till  well  on  in  the  third 
day,  unite  opposite  to  the  heart,  on  each  side,  into  a 
short  common  trunk  at  right  angles  to  themselves. 
The  two  short  trunks  thus  formed,  which  bear  the 
name  of  ductus  Cuvieri  (Fig.  36,  Fig.  58,  dc),  running 
ventralwarda  and  then  transversely  straight  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line  fall  into  the  sinus  venosus. 

The  two  ductus  Cuvieri  pass  from  the  heart  to  the 
body  walla  in  a  special  horizontal  mesenteiy,  whose  for- 
mation and  function  we  shall  return  to  in  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  position  of 
one  of  them  ia  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  59  B,  dc. 
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Tbakbterbe  Sbctiohb  thbougm  a.  Chick  Esibryo  with 
TwENTi-oKE  Mesobiastic  Somites   to  shew  the  Foe- 

MATION     OF     THE      PbRICARDLIL      GaVTTV,     A.     BEIIJO     THE 
ASTKalOK   BECTION. 

jp.  body  oa^dty ;  pc.  perieaniial  cayitj  ;  oZ.  alimentary  cavity ; 
ail.  auricle ;  v.  yentriale  ;  sv.  sinus  venosus ;  dc.  ductuB 
Ouvieri  ;  oo.  aorta  ;  mp.  musole-plate  ;  mc.  meduUaiy  COTd. 

The  alimeutary  canal.  Aa  we  stated  above,  the 
folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure  to  form  the  alimeotary 
canal  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  the  tail-fold  as 
well  as  the  head-fold  contributing  largely  to  this  result 

The  formation  of  the  tail-fold  ia  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  head-fold.  The  tail  is  a  solid,  somewhat  curved, 
blmit  cone  of  mesoblast,  immediately  coated  with  the 
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superficial  epiblast  except  at  the  upper  Burface  (corre- 
sponding to  the  back  of  the  embryo),  where  liea  the 
pointed  termination  of  the  neural  tube. 

So  rapid  is  the  closure  of  the  splanchnopleure  both 
in  front  and  behind,  that  two  of  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  digestive  tract  may  be  divided,  are  brought, 
on  thia  day,  to  the  condition  of  complete  tubes. 

The  first  division,  including  the  region  from  the 
mouth  to  the  duodenum,  is  completely  folded  in  by  the 
end  of  the  day;  so  likewise  is  the  third  division  com- 
prising the  large  intestine  and  the  cloaca.  The  nuddle 
division,  corresponding  to  the  future  small  intestine, 
still  remains  quite  open  to  the  yolk-sac  below. 

The  attachment  of  the  newly  formed  alimentary 
canal  to  the  body  above  is  at  first  very  broad,  and  only 
a  thin  stratum  of  mesoblast  separates  the  hypoblast  of 
the  canal  from  the  notochord  and  mesoblastic  soroites; 
even  that  maybe  absent  under  the  notqchord.  During  the 
third  day,  however,  along  such  portions  of  the  canal  as 
have  become  regularly  enclosed,  i.e.  the  hinder  division 
and  the  posterior  moiety  of  the  anterior  division,  the 
mesoblastic  attachment  becomes  narrower  and  (in  a  ver- 
tical direction)  longer,  the  canal  appearing  to  be  drawn 
more  ventralwards  (or  according  to  the  position  of  the 
embryo  forwards),  away  from  the  vertebral  column. 

In  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  pleural  division  of 
the  general  pleuroperitoneal  space,  along  that  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  will  form  the  cesophagus, 
this  withdrawal  is  very  shght  (Fig.  59),  but  it  is  very 
marked  in  the  peritoneal  space.  Here  such  parts  of  the 
digestive  canal  as  are  formed  come  to  be  suspended  fiiam 
the  body  above  by  a  narrow  flattened  band  of  mesoblaa- 
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tic  tissue  which  reaches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
notochord,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  mesoblas- 
tic  coating  which  wraps  round  the  hypoblast  of  the 
'canal.  This  flattened  band  is  the  mesentery,  shewn 
commeiicing  in  Fig.  65,  and  much  more  advanced  in 
Fig.  68,  M.  It  is  covered  on  either  side  by  a  layer  of 
flat  cells  forming  the  epithelioid  lining  of  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  while  its  interior  is  composed  of  indifferent 


The  front  division  of  the  digestive  tract  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  most  anterior  part,  the  msophagxis, 
atdll  ending  blindly  in  front  reaches  back  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  hind  end  of  the  heart ;  and  is  divided  into 
two  regions,  viz.  an  anterior  region,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  the  visceral  clefts,  whose  development  has 
already  been  dealt  with,  and  a  posterior  region  vrithout 
such  clefts. 

Its  transverse  section,  which  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  day  was  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  with  the 
convexity  downwards,  becomes  on  this  day  more  nearly 
circular.  Close  to  its  hinder  hmit,  the  lungs  (Fig.  60, 
Ig),  of  whose  formation  we  shall  speak  directly,  take 
their  origin. 

The  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  which  succeeds 
the  oesophagus,  becomes  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
day  somewhat  dilated  (Fig.  60,  St) ;  the  region  of  the 
stomach  is  thus  indicated. 

The  hinder  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  separated 
by  a  very  small  interval  from  the  point  where  the  com- 
plete closing  in  of  the  alimentary  canal  ceases,  and  where 
the  splanchnopleure-folds  spread  out  over  the  yolk. 
This  short  tract  is  nevertheless  clearly  marked  out  as 


The  black  inner  line  represents  tke  hypoblast,  the  outer  shading 
the  meaoblaat.  Ig.  lung-divertioulum  with  expanded  termi- 
nation,  forming  the  primary  lung-vesicle.  St.  etomach. 
I.  two  hepatic  diverticula  with  their  terminations  united 
cords  of  hypoblast  oella,  p.  diverticulum  of  the  paacresa 
with  the  veaiculiLr  diverticula  con 

the  duodenum  by  the  fact  that  from  it,  aa  we  shall 
presently  point  out,  the  rudiments  of  the  ducta  of  the 
liver  Eind  pancreas  are  beginning  to  be  formed. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  digestive  tract,  cor- 
responding to  the  great  intestine  and  cloaca,  ia  from 
its  very  first  formation  nearly  circular  in  section  and 
of  a  larger  bore  than  the  cesophagus. 

During  part  of  the  third  day  the  hinder  end  of  this 
section  of  the  gut  is  in  communication  with  the  neural 
tube  by  the  neurenteric  canal  already  spoken  of  (Fig. 
fil,  ne).     The  communication  between  the  two  tubes 
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lEBiOR  BKD  OF  AS  Embryo  BraD,  at  the  tiue  ov  the 

FOBMATION    ON    THE    AlLAKTOK. 

ep,  epiblast;  i^.c  spinal  canal ;  ch,  notochord;  n.e.  neurenteric 
canal ;  Ay.  hypoblast ;  p.a.ff.  postanal  gut ;  pr,  remains  of 
primitive  atreak  folded  in  on  the  yentral  side  ;  id.  aUantoia ; 
ine.  mesoblast ;  an.  point  where  anus  will  be  formed ;  p,e. 
periviaceral  cavity ;  ant.  ammon ;  so,  somatopleure ;  xp. 
eplanciinopleure. 

does  not  last  long,  but  even  after  its  rupture  there  re- 
mains a  portion  of  the  canal  continuous  with  the  gut ; 
this,  however,  constitutes  a  purely  embryonic  and  tran- 
flient  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  known 
as  the  postanal  gut  Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a 
deep  infolding  of  the  epiblast,  which  nearly  meets  the 
hypoblast  (Fig.  61,  an)  and  forms  the  rudiment  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  outer  section  of  the  cloaca  into  which 
the  bursa  Fabticii  opens  in  the  adult.  It  is  known  to 
embryologists  as  the  proctodmum.,  but  does  not  open 
into  the  alimentary  tract  till  considerably  later.     The 
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section  of  the  alimeatary  tract  immediately  in  front  of 
the  postanal  gut  ia  somewhat  enlarged,  and  becomes  the 
inner  section  of  the  adult  cloaca  receiving  the  urinaiy 
and  genital  ducts.  The  allantoifi,  to  whose  develop- 
ment we  shall  return  directly,  opens  into  it  ventrally. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  sections  of  the  cloaca 
of  adult  birds  have  a  different  origin.  The  inner  section 
being  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary  tract  and  lined  by 
hypoblast;  the  outer  being  part  of  an  involution  of  the 
outer  skin  and  Uned  by  epiblast. 

The  longs  are  in  their  origin  essentially  buds  or 
processes  from  the  primitive  ceaophagus. 

At  a  point  innnodiately  behind  the  region  of  the 
visceral  clefts  the  cavity  of  the  aUmentaiy  canal  be- 
comes compressed  laterally,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
stricted in  the  middle  ao  that  its  transverse  section  (Fig. 
62, 1)  is  somewhat  hourglass-shaped,  and  shews  an  upper 
or  dorsal  chamber  d,  joining  on  to  a  lower  or  ventral 
chamber  i  by  a  short  narrow  neck. 

The  hinder  end  of  the  lower  tube  enlarges  (Fig.  62, 
2),  and  then  becomes  partially  divided  into  two  lobes 
(Fig.  62,  3).  All  these  parta  at  first  freely  communicate, 
but  the  two  lobes  behind,  partly  by  their  own  growth, 
and  partly  by  a  process  of  constriction,  soon  become 
isolated  posteriorly  (Fig.  60,  Ig);  while  in  front  they 
open  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  oesophagus. 

By  a  continuation  forwards  of  the  process  of  con- 
striction the  lower  chamber  of  the  cesophagus,  carrying 
with  it  the  two  lobes  above  mentioned,  becomes  gradu- 
ally transformed  into  an  independent  tube,  opening  in 
front  by  a  narrow  slit-like  aperture  into  the  cesopbagua. 
The  single  tube  in  front  is  the  rudiment  of  the  trachea 
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aud  larynx,  while  the  two  diverticala  behind  (Fig.  60, 
Ig)  become  the  Imnichial  tabes  and  lungs. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
hypoblastic  walls  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  splanchnic 
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FOUB  DiAQRAlCS  HiLUSTBATINa  THE  FORMATION    OF    THE 

LuNOS.    (After  G^tte.) 

a.  mesoblast ;  h,  hypoblast ;   d.  cavity  of  digestive  canal ;  L 
cavity  of  the  pulmonary  diverticulum. 

In  (1)  the  digestive  canal  has  commenced  to  be  constricted 
into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  canal ;  the  former  the  true  alimentary 
canal,  the  latter  the  pulmonary  tube ;  the  two  tubes  communi- 
cate with  each  other  in  the  centre. 

In  (2)  the  ventral  (pulmonary)  tube  has  become  expanded. 

In  (3)  the  expanded  portion  of  the  tube  has  become  con- 
stricted into  two  tubes,  still  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  the  digestive  canal. 

In  (4)  these  are  completely  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  mesoblast  has  also  begun  to 
exhibit  externally  changes  corresponding  to  the  internal  changes 
which  have  been  going  on. 

F.  &  B.  12 
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mesoblaet  siurounduig  these  atructurea  becomes  very 
mueb  thickened;  but  otherwise  bears  no  marks  of  the 
internal  changes  which  are  going  on,  so  that  the  above 
formation  of  the  lungs  and  trachea  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  surface.  As  the  paired  diverticula  of  the  lungs  grow 
backwards,  the  mesoblast  around  them  takes  however 
the  form  of  two  lobes,  into  which  they  gradually  bore 
their  way. 

The  further  development  of  the  lungs  is,  at  fiiHt, 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  a  racemose  gland.  From. 
each  primitive  diverticulum  numerous  branches  are 
given  off.  These  branches,  which  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts,  penetrate  into  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast  and  continue  to  give  rise  to  second- 
ary and  tertiary  branches.  At  right  angles  to  the 
finest  of  these  the  arborescent  branches  so  ebarac- 
teriatic  of  the  avian  lung  are  given  off.  In  the  meso- 
blast around  them  numerous  capillaries  make  their 
appearance. 

The  air  sacs,  which  form  such  important  adjuncts 
of  the  avian  lungs,  are  the  dilated  extremities  of 
the  primary  pulmonary  diverticula  and  of  their  main 
branches. 

The  whole  pulmonary  structure  is  therefore  the 
result  of  the  growth  by  budding  of  a  system  of  branched 
hypoblastic  tubes  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  mesoblaatic 
tissue,  the  hypoblastic  elements  giving  rise  to  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tubes  and  the  mesoblast  providhig  tiie 
elastic,  muscular,  cartilaginoua,  connective  and  other 
tissues  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  walls. 

The  liver  is  the  first  formed  chylopoietic  appendage 
of  the  digestive  canal,  and  arises  between  the  55th  and 
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6t)th  hour  as  a  couple  of  diverticula  one  from  either 
side  of  the  duodenum  immediately  behind  the  stomMh 
(Fig.  60,  I).  These  diverticula  are  of  course  lined  by 
hypoblast.  The  right  one  is,  in  all  cases,  from  the  first 
longer,  but  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  left.  Situated 
a  little  behind  the  heart,  they  embrace  between  them 
the  two  vitelline  veins  forming  the  roots  of  the  meatus 


The  diverticula  soon  give  rise  to  numerous  hollow 
braaches  or  processes,  which  extend  into  the  surround- 
ing mesoblast. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  may  further 
be  observed  in  the  greatly  thickened  mesoblaatic  invest- 
ment of  either  diverticulum  a  number  of  cylindrical 
solid  cords  of  hypoblast  which  are  apparently  out- 
growths from  the  hypoblast  of  the  branches  of  the  di- 
verticula. These  cylinders  rapidly  increase  in  number, 
apparently  by  a  process  of  sprouting,  and  their  some- 
what swollen  peripheral  extremities  come  into  contact 
and  unite,  And  thus,  about  the  ninetieth  hour,  a  sort 
of  network  of  solid  thick  strings  of  hypoblastic  cells  is 
formed,  the  mesoblast  in  the  meshes  of  the  network 
becoming  at  the  same  time  largely  converted  into 
blood-vessels.  Each  diverticulum  becomes  in  this  way 
surrounded  by  a  thick  mass  composed  partly  of  solid 
cylinders,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  hollow  processes,  con- 
tinuous with  the  cylinders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
main  diverticulum  on  the  other,  all  knit  together  with 
commencing  blood-vessels  and  unchanged  mesoblastic 
tissue.  Between  the  two  masses  runs  the  now  fused 
roots  of  the  meatus  venosus  with  which  the  blood- 
vessels in  each  mass  are  connected. 
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Early  on  the  fourth  day  each  mass  sends  out  ventral 
to  the  meatus  venoaua  a  solid  projection  of  hypoblas- 
tic  cylinders  towards  its  fellow,  that  from  the  left  side 
being  much  the  longest.  The  two  projections  unite 
and  form  a  long  solid  wedge,  which  passes  obliquely 
down  from  the  right  (or  from  the  embryo  lying  on  its 
left  side,  the  upper)  mass  to  the  left  (or  lower)  one.  In 
this  new  wedge  may  be  seen  the  same  arrangement  of  a 
network  of  hjpoblastic  cylinders  filled  in  with  vascular 
mesoblast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  liver.  The  two  original 
diverticula  with  their  inveHting  masses  represent  respec- 
tively the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  the  wedge- 
like  bridge  connecting  them  is  the  middle  lobe. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  growth  of  the 
solid,  lobed  liver  thus  formed  is  very  considerable;  the 
hypoblastic  cylinders  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  network 
formed  by  them  becomes  very  close,  the  meshes  contain- 
ing little  more  than  blood-vessels.  The  hollow  processes 
of  the  diverticula  also  ramify  widely,  each  branch  being 
composed  of  a  lining  of  hypoblast  enveloped  in  a  coating 
of  spindle-shaped  mesoblastic  cells.  The  blood-vessela 
are  in  direct  connection  with  the  meatus  venosus — have 
become,  in  fact,  branches  of  it.  It  may  soon  be  observed, 
that  in  those  vessels  which  are  connected  with  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  liver  (Fig.  74),  the  stream  of  blood  is 
directed  from  the  meatus  venosus  into  the  network  of 
the  liver.  In  those  coimected  with  the  anterior  part  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  here  the  blood  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  meatus  venosus.  The  thick  network  of  solid 
cylinders  represents  the  hepatic  parenchyma  of  the  adult 
liver,  while  the  hollow  processes  of  the  diverticula  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  biliary  ducts;  and  we  may  suppose 
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each  solid  cylinder  to  represent  a  duct  with  its  lumen 
almost,  but  perhaps  not  quite,  completely  obliterated. 

During  the  fifth  day,  a  special  sac  or  pouch  is  deve- 
loped from  the  right  primary  diverticulum.  This  pouch, 
f  an  inner  coat  of  hypoblast,  and  an  outer  of 
s  the  rudiment  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  Pancreas  arises  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
liver  in  the  form  of  an  almost  solid  oul^owth  from  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  intestine  nearly  opposite  but  slightly 
behind  the  hepatic  outgrowths  (Fig.  60,  p).  Its  blind 
end  becomes  somewhat  enlarged  and  from  it  numerous 
diverticula  grow  out  into  the  passive  splanchnic  meso- 
blast 

As  the  ductules  grow  longer  and  become  branched, 
vascular  processes  grow  in  between  them,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  compact  glandular  body  in  the  mesentery  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  primitive 
outgrowth  elongates  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  duct 

On  the  sisth  day  a  new  similar  outgrowth  from 
the  duodenum  takes  place  between  the  primary  diver- 
ticulum and  the  stomach.  This,  which  ultimately 
coalesces  with  its  predecessor,  gives  rise  to  the  second 
duct,  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  adult  pan- 
creas.    A  third  duct  is  formed  at  a  much  later  peiiod. 

The  Thyroid  body.  The  thyroid  body  arises  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  day  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  hypoblast  of  the  ventral  weJI  of  the  throat  opposite  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  anterior  aortic  arch.  It  has  at  iirst  the 
form  of  B.  groove  extending  forwards  up  to  the  future  mouth,  and 
in  its  front  part  extending  ventrallj  to  the  epiblast.  It  has  not 
been  made  out  whether  the  whole  groove  becomes  converted  into 
the  permanent  thyroid.  By  the  fourth  day  it  beoomes  a 
[  solid  mass  of  oellB,  and  by  the  fifth  oeasea  to 
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with  the  epithelium  of  the  throat,  becomiiig  at  the  same  time 
bilobed.  By  the  Beventh  day  it  has  travelled  aomawhat  back- 
warda,  aud  the  two  lobes  have  completely  separated  from  each 
other.  By  the  ninth  day  the  whole  is  invested  by  a  capsule  of 
connectiYe  tissue,  wMoh  sends  in  aepta  dividing  it  into  a  number 
of  lobes  or  Bohd  masses  of  cells,  and  by  the  sixteenth  day  its  two 
lotws  are  composed  of  a  number  of  foUicles,  each  with  a  'meia- 
hrana  propria,'  and  separated  from  each  other  by  septa  of  con- 
neotive  tissue,  much  aa  in  the  adult '. 

The  spleen.  Although  the  epleen  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  tract  its  development  may 
conveniently  be  dealt  with  here.  It  ia  formed  shortly  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  pancreas,  as  a  thickening  of  the  me- 
sentery of  the  stomach  (mesogastrium)  and  is  therefore  entirely 
a  mesoblostio  structure.  Tka  mass  of  mesoblast  which  forma 
the  spleen  becomes  early  separated  by  a  groove  on  the  one  side 
from  the  pancreas  and  on  the  other  from  the  mesentery.  Some 
of  its  cells  become  elongated,  and  send  out  processes  which, 
uniting  with  like  processes  from  other  cells,  form  the  trabecular 
system.  From  the  remainder  of  the  tissue  are  derived  the  cells 
of  the  spleen  pulp,  which  frequently  contain  more  than  one 
nucleus.  Especial  accumulations  of  these  take  place  at  a  later 
period  to  form  the  so-called  MaJpighiau  corpuscles  of  the  spleen. 

The  AUantois.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  allantoia  is  essentially  a  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  tract  into  which  it  opens  immediately 
in  front  of  the  anus.  Its  walla  are  formed  of  vascular 
splaachnic  mesoblast,  within  which  is  a  hning  of  hypo- 
blast. It  becomes  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  third 
day  of  incubation,  but  its  first  development  takes  place 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  gut. 

At  the  time  of  the  folding  in  of  the  hinder  end  of 
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the  gut  the  splitting  of  the  meaoblast  into  aomatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure  has  extended  up  to  the  border  of 
the  hinder  division  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  ventral 
wall  of  what  we  have  already  termed  the  postanal 
section  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  formed  by  the  primi- 
tive atreak.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  is  the  involu- 
tion which  forms  the  proctodeum ;  while  the  wall  of 
the  hindgut  in  front  of  the  proctodseum  owes  its  origin 
to  a  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure. 

The  allantois  first  appears  as  a  narrow  diverticulum 
formed  by  a  special  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure  just  in 
front  of  the  proctodseum.  This  protuberance  arises,  how- 
ever, before  the  splanchnopleure  has  begun  to  be  tucked 
in  so  as  to  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  hindgut ;  and  it 
then  forms  a  diverticulum  (Fig.  63  A,  All)  the  open 
end  of  which  is  directed  forward,  while  its  blind  end 
points  somewhat  dorsalwards  and  towards  the  peritoneal 
space  behind  the  embryo. 

As  the  hindgut  becomes  folded  in  the  allantois  shifts 
its  position,  and  forma  (Figs.  63  B  and  61)  a  rather  wide 
vesicle  lying  immediately  ventral  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
digestive  canal,  with  which  it  communicates  freely  by  a 
still  considerable  opening;  its  blind  end  projects  into 
the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  below. 

Still  later  the  allantois  grows  forward,  and  becomes 
a  large  spherical  vesicle,  still  however  remaining  con- 
nected with  the  cloaca  by  a  narrow  canal  which  forma 
its  neck  or  stalk  (Fig.  9  G,  al).  From  the  first  the 
allantois  Mas  in  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  In  this 
cavity  it  grows  forwards  till  it  reaches  the  &ont  limit  of 
the  hindgut,  where  the  splanchnopleure  turns  back  to 
enclose  the  yolk-sac.     It   does   not   during  the    third 
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Two  LoNQiTUDiNAL  SECTIONS  OP  THE  Tail-ekd  op  ah  Em- 
bb:q    Chiok  to  shew  the  Obigih  ot   the  ALLonoia. 

A    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    TeiBD    DaT  ;    B   At   THE 

MIDDLE  OP  THE  Thikd  Dat.     (After  Dobrjnin.) 

t  the  tail ;  m.  the  meaoblaat ;  of.  tke  epiblast ;  x".  the  neural 
canal ;  Dd.  the  doi^al  wall  of  the  huidgut ;  SO.  somato- 
pleure ;  Spl.  Bplaaohnopleure ;  u.  the  meaoblast  of  the 
Bplanchnopleure  carrying  the  yeasela  of  the  jolk-aac  ;  jip, 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity ;  Bf.  the  epithelium  lining  the 
pleuroperitoueal  cavity ;  All.  the  oolaaienoing  allantois ; 
■w.  projection  formed  by  anterior  and  posterior  diviaions  at 
the  primitive  atreak ;  y.  hypoblast  which  will  form  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  hindgut ;  v.  anal  invagination  (procto- 
diBum) ;  {?.  cloaca. 

day  project  beyond  this  point ;  but  on  the  fourth  day 
begins  to  pass  out  beyond  the  body  of  the  chick,  along 
the  as  yet  wide  space  between  the  splanchnic  and  aomar 
tic  stalks  of  the  embryo,  on  its  way  to  the  space  between 
the  external  and  internal  folds  of  the  amnion,  which  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  directly  continuous  with  the 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity  (Fig.  9  K).     In  this  spaoe  it 
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eventually  spreads  out  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
chick.  On  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  day  the  vesicle  is 
still  very  small,  and  its  growth  is  not  very  rapid.  Ita 
mesobiast  wall  still  remains  very  thick.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  day  its  growth  becomes  very  rapid,  and  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  a  chick  of  that  date 
(Fig.  G7,  Al).  At  the  same  time  its  blood-vessels  bo- 
come  important  It  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from 
two  branches  of  the  aorta  known  as  the  allantoic  arte- 
ries, and  the  blood  is  brought  back  from  it  by  two  allan- 
toic veins  which  run  along  in  the  body  walls,  and  after 
uniting  into  a  single  trunk  fall  into  the  vitelline  vein 
close  behind  the  liver. 

Mesoblafit  of  the  trunk.  Coincidently  with  the 
appearance  of  these  several  rudiments  of  important 
organs  in  the  more  or  less  modified  aplanchnopleure- 
folds,  the  solid  trunk  of  the  embryo  is  undergoing 
marked  changes. 

When  we  compare  a  transverse  section  taken  through 
say  the  middle  of  the  trunt  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
{Fig.  66),  with  a  similar  one  of  the  second  day  (Fig.  34), 
or  even  the  commencement  of  the  third  day  (Fig.  64), 
we  are  struck  with  the  great  increase  of  depth  (from 
dorsal  to  ventral  surface)  in  proportion  to  breadth.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  slope  of  the  side  walls  of  the  body 
having  become  much  steeper,  as  a  diri;ct  result  of  the 
rapidly  progressing  folding  off  of  the  embryo  from  the 
yolk-sac.  But  it  is  also  brought  about  by  the  great 
chMiges  both  of  shape  and  structure  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  mesoblastic  Homites.  an  well  att  by  the 
development  of  a  mass  of  tissue  between  the  notocbord 
and  the  hypoblast  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  horizontal  splitting 
of  the  mesoblast  into  somatic  and  splancbnic  layers 
extends  at  fitst  to  the  dorsal  summit  of  the  vertebral 
plates,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  somites  the  split 
Fig.  64. 
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tm.  amniou  ;  lo.  aoinatopleure ;  ip.  splanchnopleure  ;  wd.  Wolf- 
fian duct;  it.  segmeotal  tube;  ca.v.  cardinal  vein;  m». 
muscle-plate ;  ip.g.  spinal  ganglion  i  tp.c.  spinal  cord  ;  eh. 
Dotochord  J  ao.  aorta ;  ky.  hypoblast. 

between  the  somatic  and  splanchnic  layers  becomes  to 
large  extent  obliterated,  though  in  the  anterior  somites 


THE  MnSCLE-PLATES. 

it  appears  in  part  to  persist.  The  somites  on  the  second 
day,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section  (Fig.  34,  P.v),  are 
somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form  but  broader  than  they 
are  deep. 

Each  at  that  time  consists  of  a  somewhat  thick 
cortex  of  radiating  rather  granular  columnar  cells, 
enclosing  a  small  kernel  of  spherical  ceUs.  They  are 
not,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  figure,  completely 
separated  from  the  ventral  (or  rather  at  this  period 
lateral)  parts  of  the  mesoblastic  plate,  and  the  dorsal 
and  outer  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  somites  is  continuous 
with  the  somatic  layer  of  mesoblast,  the  remainder  of 
the  cortex,  with  the  central  kernel,  being  continuona 
with  the  splanchnic  layer.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  day  the  dorsal  and 
outer  layer  of  the  cortex,  together  probably  with  some 
of  the  central  cells  of  the  kernel,  becomes  separated 
o£f  as  a  special  plate.  From  this  plate,  which  is 
shewn  in  the -act  of  being  formed  in  Fig.  6i,  ma,  the 
greater  part  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system  of  the 
trunk  is  developed.  When  once  formed  the  muscle- 
plates  have  in  surface  views  a  somewhat  oblong  form, 
and  consist  of  two  layers,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  which 
enclose  between  them  an  almost  obliterated  central 
cavity  (Fig.  65,  mp).  No  sooner  is  the  muscle-plate 
formed  than  the  middle  portion  of  the  inner  layer  be- 
comes converted  into  longitudinal  muscles.  The  central 
space  in  the  muscle-plates  is  clearly  a  remnant  of  the 
vertebral,  portion  of  the  body  cavity,  which,  though  it 
whoDy  or  partially  disappears  in  a  previous  stage,  re- 
appears again  on  the  formation  of  the  muscle-plate. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 


Am.  amnion,  m.  p.  muscle-plate.  G.  F.  cardinal  vein,  J.o.  dorsol 
aorta.  The  sectiuu  [jasaea  tliraugli  the  point  wtere  the 
dorsal  aorta  is  just  commencing  to  divide  into  two  branches. 
Ch.  notoohorA  I'',  d.  Woli&an  duct.  W.  b.  commeuoing 
diSereatiatiou  of  the  mesoblast  cells  to  form  the  Wolffian 
body.  ep.  epiblast.  SO.  somatopleure.  Sp.  eplaDohno- 
pleure.  ky.  hypoblast.  The  section  pasaea  through  the 
point  where  the  digestive  canal  communicates  with  the  y oik- 
HOC,  and  ia  consequently  still  open  below. 

This  section  should  be  compared  with  the  aectioa  through 
the  dorsal  region  of  an  embryo  at  the  commencement  of  tha  third 
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day  (Fig.  64).  The  chief  differences  between  them  arise  from 
the  great  increase  in  the  space  (now  filled  with  mesoblaat-cells) 
between  the  notoohord  and  the  hypoblast.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  in  the  later  section  the  completely  formed  amnion,  the 
separation  of  the  muscle-plate  from  the  mesoblastic  somites,  the 
fonnation  of  the  Wolffian  body,  etc. 

The  meaohlaat  including  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  muaole- 
plate  (™.p.)  is  represented  in  a  purely  diagrammatio  manner. 
The  amnion,  of  which  only  the  inner  limb  or  true  (immon  is 
represented  in  the  figure,  ia  seen  to  be  composed  of  epiblast  and  a 
layer  of  mesoblast ;  though  in  contact  with  the  body  above  the 
top  of  the  medullary  canal,  it  does  not  in  any  way  coalesce  with 
it,  as  might  be  concluded  from  the  figure. 


formed  muscles  in  embryo  birds  have  on  arrangement 
like  that  which  ia  permanent  in  fisbes ;  being  longi- 
tudinal in  direction,  and  divided  into  segments. 

The  remainder  of  the  somites,  after  the  formation  of 
the  muscle- plates,  is  of  very  considerable  bulk ;  the  cella 
of  the  cortex  belonging  to  them  lose  their  distinctive 
characters,  and  their  major  part  becomes  converted,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  a 
future  chapter,  into  the  bodies  of  the  permanent  ver- 


We  may  merely  add  here  that  each  of  these  bodies 
sends  a  process  inwards  ventral  to  the  medullary  cord, 
and  that  the  processes  from  each  pair  of  these  bodies 
envelope  between  them  the  notochord. 

The  intenuediate  cell-mass  and  the  Wolffian  body. 
In  a  transverse  section  of  a  45  hours'  embryo  a  consider- 
able mass  of  cells  may  be  seen  collected  between  the  meso- 
blastic  somites  and  the  point  where  the  divergence  into 
Bomatopleure  and  splanchnopleure  begins  (Fig.  34,  just 
below  TT-rf).     This  mass  of  cells,  which  we  have  alrea*ly 
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spoken  of  as  the  intermediate  cell-mass,  is  at  firat  india- 
tinguishable  from  the  cells  lining  the  inner  end  of  the 
body  cavity ;  but  on  the  third  day,  a  special  peritoneal 
lining  of  epithelioid  cells  is  developed  which  is  more  or 
less  sharply  marked  off  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
intermediate  cell-mass.  This  latter  now  also  passes 
without  any  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the 
mesoblastic  somite  itself;  and  as  the  folding  in  of  the 
side  wall  progresses,  the  mass  of  cells  in  this  position 
increases  in  size  and  grows  in  between  the  notochord 
and  the  hypoblast,  but  does  not  accumulate  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  separate  them  widely  until  the  end  of 
the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  day. 

The  fiisioa  betweeu  the  intermediate  cell-mass  and  the  imisr 
portions  of  the  Bomitea  becomes  bo  complete  on  tte  t!iird  day 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  cells  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  the  notflchord  are  derived  from  the  somites 
and  which  form  the  intermediate  cell-maas.  It  seams  almost 
certain  however  that  the  cells  which  form  the  immediate  invest- 
ment of  the  notochord  really  belong  to  the  somites. 

The  intermediate  cell-mass  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  embryologist,  in  that  the  excretory  and  generative 
systems  are  developed  from  it. 

We  have  already  described  (p.  106}  the  development 
of  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
Wolffian  body  which  is,  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
gathered,  the  embryonic  excretory  oi^an. 

The  structure  of  the  fully  developed  Wolffian  body 
is  fundamentally  similar  to  that  of  the  permanent  kid- 
neys, and  consists  essentially  of  convoluted  tubules, 
commencing  in  Malpighian  bodies  with  vascular  glome- 
ruli, and  opening  into  the  duct. 
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The  tubules  of  the  WolfiSan  body  are  developed 
independently  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  are  derived 
from  the  intermediate  ceil-mass,  shewn  in  Fig.  34, 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  body-cavity  and  the  meso- 
blastic  somite.  In  the  chick  the  mode  of  development 
of  this  mass  into  the  segmental  tubules  is  different  in 
the  regions  in  front  of  and  behind  about  the  sixteenth 
segment.  In  front  of  about  the  sixteenth  segment 
special  parts  of  the  intermediate  cell-mass  remain 
attached  to  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  on  this  layer 
becoming  differentiated ;  there  being  several  such  parts 
to  each  segment  The  parts  of  the  intermediate  cell- 
mass  attached  to  the  peritoneal  epithelium  become 
converted  into  S-shaped  cords  (Fig.  64  st)  which  soon 
unite  with  the  Wolffian  duet  (wd),  and  constitute  the 
primitive  Wolffian  tubules.  Into  the  commencement 
of  each  of  these  cords  the  lumen  of  the  body-cavity  is 
for  a  short  distance  prolonged,  so  that  this  part  con- 
stitutes a  rudimentary  peritoneal  funnel  leading  from 
the  body-cavity  into  the  lumen  of  the  Wolffian  tubule. 

lu  the  foremost  Wolffian  tubules,  which  never  reach 
a  very  complete  development,  the  peritoneal  funnels 
widen  considerably.  The  section  of  the  tube  adjoining 
the  wide  peritoneal  funnel  becomes  partially  invaginated 
by  the  formation  of  a  vascular  ingrowth  known  as  a 
glomemlus,  and  this  glomerulus  soon  grows  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  project  through  the  peritoneal  funnel,  the 
neck  of  which  it  completely  fills,  into  the  body-cavity 
(Fig.  66,  gl).  There  is  thus  formed  a  series  of  glomeruli 
belonging  to  the  anterior  Wolffian  tubuii  projecting 
freely  into  the  body-cavity.  These  glomeruli  with 
their  tubuii  become  however  early  aborted. 
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Tho  Wolffian  tubule,  and  the  connection  betw«en  the  eiternal 
and  intemul  parts  of  the  glomerulus  are  not  eliown  in  thia  figure. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  tubules  developed  from 
the  S-shaped  cords,  the  attachment  to  the  peritoneal 
epithelium  is  very  soon  lost.  The  cords  acquire  a 
lumen,  and  open  into  the  Wolffian  duct  Their  blind 
extremities  constitute  the  commencements  of  Malpi- 
ghian  bodies. 

In  tho  posterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  of  the 
chick  the  intermediate  cell-mass  becomes  very  early 
detached  from  the  peritoneal  epitheUum,  and  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period  breaks  up  into  oval  vesicles,  which 
elongate  into  Wolffian  tubules,  lu  addition  to  the 
primary  tubules,  whose  development  has  just  been 
described,  secondary  aad  tertiary  tubules  are  fbrmed 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  primary  tubules.     They  axe 


differentiated  out  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  intermediate 
cell-mafla  and  open  independently  into  the  Wolffian 
duct. 

A  tubule  of  the  Wolffian  body  typically  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parts,  (1)  a  section  carrying  the  peritoneal  opening,  and 
known  as  the  peritoneal  funnel,  (3)  a  dilated  veaicle  into  which 
ttiis  opens,  (3)  a  coiled  tubulus  proceeding  from  (2),  and  termi- 
nating in  (4)  a  wider  portion  opening  into  the  Wolffian  duct. 

In  the  chick,  the  peritoneal  funnel  is  only  found  in  the  most 
anterior  tubules  and  soon  atrophies;  it  is  not  developed  in  the 
tubules  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Eegion  No. 
4  also  is  not  clearly  marked  off  from  region  No.  3.  One  pari;  of 
the  wall  of  the  dilated  vesicle  (2)  is  invaginated  by  a  bunoh  of 
capillaries  and  gives  rise  to  the  Malpighlan  body. 

lu  consequence  of  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 
aomatopleure  and  especially  of  the  splanchnopleure,  as 
well  as  owing  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  meao- 
blastic  somites,  the  Wolffian  duct  undergoes  on  the 
third  day  a  remarkable  change  of  position.  Instead  of 
lying,  as  on  the  second  day,  immediately  under  the 
epiblast  (Fig.  34,  W.d),  it  is  soon  found  to  have  appa- 
rently descended  into  the  middle  of  the  intermediate 
cell-mass  (Fig.  64',  w.d)  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
occupies  a  stdl  lower  position  and  even  projects  some- 
what towards  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  (Fig.  65, 
WA) 

The  chief  events  then  which  take  place  on  the  third' 
day  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  turning  over  of  the  embryo  so  that  it  now 
lies  OQ  its  left  side. 

2.  The  crania!  flexure  roimd  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  notochord. 
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3.  The  completion  of  the  circulation  of  the  yolfc- 
sac;  the  increased  curvature  of  the  heart,  and  the 
demarcation  of  its  several  parts ;  the  appearance  of  new 
aortic  arches,  and  of  the  cardinal  veins, 

i.  The  formation  of  four  visceral  clefts  and  five 
■visceral  arches. 

5.  The  involution  to  form  the  lens,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle. 

6.  The  closing  in  of  the  otic  vesicle. 

7.  The  formation  of  the  nasal  pits. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  vesicles  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres;  the  separation  of  the  hind-brain  into  cere- 
bellum and  medulla  oblongata 

9.  The  definite  establishment  of  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves  as  outgrowths  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

10.  The  completion  of  the  fore-gut  and  of  the 
hind-gut;  the  division  of  the  former  into  oesophagua, 
stomach  and  duodenum,  of  the  latter  into  large  intestine 
and  cloaca. 

11.  The  formation  of  the  lungs  from  a  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  canal  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stomach, 

12.  The  formation  of  the  liver  and  pancreas:  the 
former  as  two  diverticula  from  the  duodenum,  which 
subsequently  become  united  by  nearly  solid  outgrowths ; 
the  latter  as  a  single  diverticulum  also  from  the  duo- 
denum. 

13.  The  changes  in  the  meaoblaatic  somites  and 
the  appearance  of  the  muscie-platea. 

14.  The  definite  formation  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
and  the  change  in  position  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     CHANGES     WHICH     TAKE      PLACE      DUHING      THE 
FOURTH    DAT. 


On  opening  an  egg  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  a  number  of  points  in  which  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  third  day  are  at  once  apparent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  general  growth  of  the  embryo  has 
been  very  rapid,  so  that  its  size  is  very  much  greater 
than  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  second  place,  the 
white  of  the  egg  has  still  further  diminished,  the  em- 
bryo lying  almost  in  immediate  contact  with  the  shell 
membrane. 

The  germinal  membrane  embraces  more  than  half 
the  yolk,  and  the  vascular  area  is  about  as  large  as  a 
halfpenny. 

Corresponding  to  the  increased  size  of  the  embryo, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  vascular  area  as  a  whole,  though  the  sinus 
terminalis  ia  already  less  distinct  than  it  was. 

The  amnion  becomes  increasingly  conspicuous.     It 

ia  now  seen  aa  a  distinct  covering  obscuring  to  a  certain 

extant  the  view  of  the  body  of  the  chick  beneath,  and 
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all  traces  of  the  junction  of  its  folds  are  by  this  time 
lost.  As  yet  there  is  very  little  fluid  in  the  ramuotdc 
sac  p-oper,  so  that  the  true  amnion  lies  close  upon  iJie 
embryo. 

The  folding  off  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk  sac  has 
made  great  progress.  The  splanchnic  stalk,  which  on 
the  third  day  was  still  tolerably  wide,  inasmuch  as  about 
one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
was  as  yet  quite  open  to  the  yolk  sac  below,  now  be- 
comes so  much  constricted  by  the  progressive  closing  in 
of  the  spianchnopleure  folds,  that  the  alimentary  canal 
may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  yolk  sac  by  a  veiy 
narrow  neck  only.  This  remnant  of  the  splanchnic 
stalk  we  may  now  call  the  vitelline  duct;  though  narrow, 
it  is  as  yet  quite  open,  affording  still  free  communica- 
tion between  the  inside  of  the  yolk  sac  and  the  interior 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  somatic  stalk,  though  narrowing  somewhat,  is 
much  wider  than  the  splanchnic  stalk,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable ring-shaped  space  exists  between  the  two. 

Another  very  prominent  feature  is  the  increase  in 
the  cranial  flexure.  During  the  third  day,  the  axis  of 
the  front  part  of  the  head  was  about  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  body;  the  whole  embryo  being  still 
somewhat  retort- shaped.  On  this  day,  however,  the 
flexure  has  so  much  increased  that  the  angle  between 
the  long  axis  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  front  segment 
of  the  head  ia  an  acute  one. 

The  tail-fold,  which  commenced  to  be  noticeable 
during  the  third  day,  has  during  this  day  increased  very 
much,  and  the  somewhat  curved  tail  (Fig.  67)  forma 
quite  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  embryo.     The  general 


The  amnion  has  been  completely  removed,  tlie  cut  end  of  tbe 
somatic  stalk  ia  ahewn  at  S.S.  with  the  allantois  (Al.)  protrudiDg 
from  it. 

CM.  cerebral  hemisphere.  F.B.  fore-brain  or  veaicle  of  the  third 
ventricle  (thalamencephalon)  with  the  pineal  gland  (Pn.) 
projoctingfrom  its  summit.  Jf.B.  mid-brain.  C6.  cerebellum. 
IV.V.  fourth  ventricle.  Z.  lens.  lA.s.  choroid  slit.  Owii^to 
the  growth  of  the  optic  cup  the  two  layers  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed cannot  any  longer  l»  seen  trom  the  surface ;  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  choroid  layer  alone  is  visible.  Cen.  V. 
auditory  vesicle.  ».m.  superior  maxillary  process.  lF,iF,etc. 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  visceral  folda.  V.  fifth  nerve 
sending  one  branch  to  the  eye,  the  ophthalmia  branch,  and 
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another  to  the  first  visceral  arch.  Yll.  seventh  narve  passing 
to  the  second  viaoeral  arch.  O.PK.  glosaopharyngea!  nerve 
passing  towarda  the  third  viaceral  arch.  Pg.  pneumogastric 
nerve  passing  towards  the  fourth  visceral  arch.  tV.  investing 
mass  (basilar  plate).  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  figure 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  throat,  which 
cannot  be  easily  made  out  in  the  living  etabiro.  tA,  noto- 
ohord.  The  front  end  of  this  cannot  he  seen  in  the  living 
embryo.  It  does  not  end  however  as  shewn  in  the  figure, 
but  takes  a  sudden  bend  downwards  and  then  terminates  in 
apoint.  nt.  heart  seen  through  the  walla  of  the  cheat  K.P. 
muscle-plates.  W.  wing.  B.L,  hind  limb.  Beneath  the 
hind  Umb  is  seen  the  curved  toil. 


carvature  of  the  body  has  also  gone  on  increasing,  and 
as  the  result  of  these  various  flexures,  the  embryo  has 
become  somewhat  spirally  curled  up  on  itself  {Fig.  67). 

The  distinct  appearance  of  the  limbs  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
fourth  day. 

Owing  to  the  continued  greater  increase  of  depth 
than  of  breadth,  the  body  of  the  embryo  appears  in 
section  (Fig.  G8)  higher  and  relatively  narrower  than 
even  on  the  third  day,  and  the  muscle -plates,  instead  of 
simply  slanting  downwards,  come  to  be  nearly  vertical 
in  position.  Not  far  from  the  line  which  marks  their 
lower  ends,  the  somatopleure,  almost  immediately  after 
it  diverges  from  the  splanchnopleure,  is  raised  up  (Fig. 
68,  WpJi.)  into  a  low  rounded  ridge  which  runs  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo  from  the  neck 
to  the  tail. 

It  is  on  this  ridge,  which  is  known  as  the  Wolf&an 

ridge,  that  the  limbs  first  appear  as  flattened  conical 

■  buds  projecting  outwards.     They  seem  to  be  local  de- 


Section  THRonaa  the  Lumbab  Reoios  or  an  Embbto  at 
THB  EBD  OS  THE  FouKTH  Dat. 

n.c.  nearal  canal  p.r.  posterior  root  of  spinal  nerve  with  gan- 
glion, a.r.  anterior  root  of  apinal  nerve.  A.Q.C.  anterior 
grey  column  of  spinal  cord.  A.  W.C.  anterior  white  oolmnn 
of  spinal  cord  just  commeacing  to  be  formed,  and  not  very 
distinctly  marked  in  the  figure,  m.p.  muscle-plate.  cA. 
notochord.  W.R.  Wolffian  ridge.  A.O.  dorsal  aorta.  F.ca. 
posterior  cardinal  vein.  W.d.  Wolfflm  duct.  W.b.  Wolffian 
body,  consisting  of  tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles.  One 
of  the  latter  is  represented  on  each  side.     g.e.  gennimtl 
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opithelium.  d.  alimentary  canal.  Af.  commenciug  me- 
sentery. S.O.  somatopleure.  S.f.  eplaachnopleure.  V. 
blood-vessek    pp.  pleuroperitoneal  cavity. 

velopments  of  the  ridge,  thu  rest  of  which  becomes  less 
and  less  prominent  as  they  increase  in  size.  Each  bud, 
roughly  triangular  in  section,  consists  of  somewhat 
dense  mesoblast  covered  by  epibliitst  which  on  the  sum- 
mit is  thickened  into  a  sort  of  cap.  The  front  liiaha  or 
wings  (Fig.  67)  arise  just  behind  the  level  of  the  heart, 
and  the  hind  limbs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tail.  The  first  traces  of  them  can  be  seen  towards  the 
end  of  the  third,  but  they  do  not  become  conspicuous 
till  the  fourth  day,  by  the  end  of  which  the  two  pairs 
may  be  already  distinguished  by  their  different  shapes. 
The  front  limbs  are  the  narrowest  and  longest,  the  hind 
limbs  being  comparatively  short  and  broad.  Both  are 
flattened  from  above  downwards  and  become  more  so  as 
their  growth  continues. 

"^  In  the  head,  the  vesicles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  their  growth  being  enor- 
mous as  compared  with  that  of  the  thalamencephalon  or 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  mid-brain  is  now,  as 
compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  larger  than  at 
any  other  epoch,  and  an  indistinct  median  furrow  on  its 
upper  surface  indicates  its  division  into  two  lateral 
halves.  The  great  increase  of  the  mesoblaatic  contents 
of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  or  involuted  retinal  cup 
causes  the  two  eyeballs  to  project  largely  from  the  sides 
of  the  head(Fig.  69, 0^).  The  mass  of  mesoblast  which 
invests  all  the  various  parte  of  the  brain,  is  not  only 
growing  rapidly  below  and  at  the  sides,  but  is  also 
undergoing  developments  which  result  in  the  formation 
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TIZWED    FROM    BELOW    AB    AN    OEAQDE    OBJECT.       (Chromic 

add  preparation.) 
CH.     cerebral  hemiapherea.     F.B.  reaiole  of  the  third  ventricle 

or  thalamenoDphalon.    Of.  eyeball,    n/.  naso-frontal  procraa. 

M.  cavity  of  mouth.    S.M.  superior  maxillary  procesa  of  ^.  1, 

the  first  visceral  fold  (mandibular  arch).     F.  2,  F.  3  second 

and  third  visceral  arches.  N.  nasal  pit. 
In  order  to  gain  the  view  liere  given  the  neck  waa  cut  across 
hetween  the  third  and  fourth  visceral  folds.  In  the  section  e 
thus  made  are  seen  the  alimentary  canal  al,  the  neural  canal  n.c., 
the  notoohord  ch.,  the  doraal  aorta  AO.,  and  the  jugular  veins  F. 
Ao,  bulbuB  arterioaus. 

In  tlie  drawing  the  nasal  groove  has  been  rather  eiaggerateil 
in  its  upper  part.  On  the  other  hand  the  lower  and  shallower 
part  of  the  groove  where  it  runs  between  the  superior  masillarj 
process  S.M.  and  the  broad  naao-frontal  process  has  not  been 
satdsfeiotorily  rendered.  Hence  the  end  of  the  superior  maxillary 
process  seems  to  join  the  inner  and  not,  as  describtxl  in  the  text, 
tha  outer  margin  of  the  nasal  groove.  A  few  hours  later  the 
separation  of  the  two  would  have  been  very  visible. 

B.  The  same  seen  sideways,  to  shew  the  visceral  folds.    (A.  otio 
vesicle.     Remaining  letters  as  before. 
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of  the  primitive  skull.  All  these  events,  added  to  the 
cranial  flexure  spoken  of  above,  give  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  embryo  a  shape  which  it  becomes  more 
and  more  easy  to  recognize  as  that  of  a  head. 

Meanwhile  the  face  is  also  being  changed.  The  two 
nasal  pita  were  on  the  third  day  shallow  depressions  com- 
plete all  round.  As  the  pits  deepen  on  the  fourth  day 
by  the  growth  upwards  of  a  rim  round  them,  a  deficiency 
or  break  in  the  ridge  may  be  observed  on  that  side  of  it 
turned  towards  the  mouth;  which  constitutes  a  kind  of 
shallow  groove  ( Fig.  69  N)  directed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  fronto-nasal 
process  or  median  ridge  (Fig.  69,  nf),  which  on  the  third 
day  rose  up  between  the  superficial  projections  caused  by 
the  bulging  anterior  extremities  of  the  vesicles  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  on  the  fourth  day  becomes 
increasingly  prominent,  separates  the  two  grooves  from 
each  other,  and  helps  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  eaeh  of 
them,  while  the  depth  of  the  groove  also  becomes  in- 
creased by  the  prolongation  along  its  inner  side  of  the 
rim  surrounding  the  nasal  pit.  Abutting  on  the  outer 
side  of  each  groove  near  the  mouth  and  so  helping  to 
form  the  outer  wall  of  each,  lie  the  ends  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (Fig.  69  E, 
SM),  which  like  the  fronto-nasal  process  are  increasing 
in  size.  By  their  continued  growth,  the  groove  is  more 
and  more  deepened,  and  leading  as  it  does  from  the 
nasal  pit  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  may  already  be 
recognized  as  the  rudiment  of  the  passage  of  the  pos- 
terior nares. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  day  there  ap- 
pears at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  lozenge-shaped  cavity 
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of  the  stomodasum  or  primitive  buccal  cavity^  in  the  now 
thin  wall  dividing  it  from  the  alimentary  canaJ,  a  longi- 
tudinal, or  according  to  Gotte  a  vertical  slit  which,  BOon 
becoming  a  mde  opening,  places  the  two  cavities  in 
complete  communication. 

The  cavity  of  the  month,  being,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, formed  partly  by  depression,  partly  by  the  growth 
of  the  surrounding  folds,  is  lined  entirely  with  epiblast, 
from  which  the  epithelium  of  its  surface  and  of  its 
various  glands  is  derived.  In  this  respect,  as  Remak 
pointed  out,  it  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  whose  whole  epitheUum  is  formed  ont  of  hypoblast. 

By  the  side  of  the  hind-brain  the  cerebellum,  through 
the  increased  thickening  of  its  upper  walls,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct  from  the  medulla  oblongata; 
while  both  in  front  and  behind  the  auditory  vesicle, 
in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  cochlea  and  recessus  ves- 
tibuli  are  already  visible,  the  cranial  ganglia  and  nerves 
are  acquiring  increased  distinctness  and  size.  Theymay 
be  very  plainly  seen  when  the  head  of  the  fresh  embryo 
is  subjected  to  pressure. 

The  foremost  is  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  (Fig.  G7,  V.) 
with  its  Gasseriau  gangHon;  it  lies  a  little  way  behind 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  immediately 
below  the  cerebellum.  Next  to  this  comes  the  seventh 
nerve  (Fig.  67,  VII.),  starting  just  in  front  of  the  ear- 
veaicle,  and  extending  far  downwards  towards  the  second 
visceral  arch.  The  two  nerves  which  lie  behind  the  ear- 
vesicle  are  now  obviously  separate  from  each  other;  the 
front  one  is  the  glossopharyngeal  (Fig.  67,  G.Pk.),  &ad 
the  hinder  one  already  shews  itself  to  be  the  pneumo- 
gastric  (Fig.  67.  Pg.). 
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The  meBoblastic  Bomites,  which  hj  the  continued 

differentiation  of  the  axial  meaoblast  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  embryo  have  increased  in  number  from  thirty  to 
forty,  undergo  during  this  day  changes  of  great  import- 
ance. Since  these  changes  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  deYelopment  of  the  vertebral 
column,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  describe 
hriefiy  hero  the  whole  series  of  events  through  which 
the  somites  become  converted  into  the  permanent 
structures  to  which  they  give  rise,  though  many  of  the 
changes  do  not  take  place  till  a  much  later  date  than 
the  fourth  day. 

The  separation  of  the  muscle-plates  (p.  187)  left  the 
remainder  of  each  somite  as  a  somewhat  triangular 
mass  lying  between  the  neural  canal  and  notocbord  on 
the  inside,  and  the  muscle-plate  and  intermediate  cell- 
mass  on  the  outside  (Fig.  64).  Already  on  the  third  day 
(Fig.  65)  the  upper  angle  of  this  triangle  grows  upwards, 
between  its  muscle-plate  and  the  neural  canal,  and 
meeting  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line  above,  forms  a 
roof  of  mesoblast  over  the  neural  canal,  between  it  and 
the  superficial  epiblast.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  triangle  grows  inwards  to- 
wards the  notochord,  and  passing  both  below  it  (between 
it  and  the  aorta)  and  above  it  (between  it  and  the 
neural  canal),  meets  a  similar  growth  from  its  fellow 
somite  of  the  other  side,  and  thus  completely  invests 
the  notochord  with  a  coat  of  mesoblast,  which,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  68,  ia  at  first  much  thicker  on  the  under  than  on 
the  upper  side. 

Both  neural  canal  and  notochord  are  thus  furnished 
from  neck  to  tail  with  a  complete  investment  of  meso- 
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blast,  still  markeil,  however,  by  the  transparent  lines 
indicatiag  the  fore  and  aft  limits  of  the  sevei-al  somites. 
This  mesoblastic  investment  is  sometimes  spoken  of  aa 
the  "membranous"  vertebral  column. 

The  portions  of  the  somites  thus  forming  the  primary 
vertebrte  or  membranous  vertebral  column  are  converted 
into  the  permanent  vertebra;  but  their  conversion  is 
complicated  by  a  remarkable  new  or  secondary  segmen- 
tation of  the  whole  vertebral  column. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  transparent  lines  marking 
the  fore  and  aft  limits  of  the  somites  are  still  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  they  disappear,  ao 
that  the  whole  vertebral  column  becomes  fused  into  a 
homogeneous  mass  whose  division  into  vertebne  is  only 
indicated  by  the  series  of  ganglia.  This  fusion,  which 
does  not  extend  to  the  muscle-plates  in  which  the 
primary  lines  of  division  still  remain  visible,  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  fresh  segmentation,  the  resulting  segmenta 
being  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  vert«briB.  The 
new  segmentation,  however,  does  not  follow  the  lines  of 
the  s^mentation  of  the  muscle-plates,  but  is  so  effected 
that  the  centres  of  the  vertebral  bodies  are  opposite  the 
septa  between  the  muscle-plates. 

The  eipliuiation  of  tMs  character  in  the  segmentation  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  The  primary  segmentation  of  the  body  is  that 
of  the  inuaole-plat«a,  which  were  present  in  the  primitive  forma 
in  which  vertebra}  had  not  appeared.  Ah  soon  however  as  the 
notoohordal  sheath  waa  required  to  be  strong  aa  weU  as  fleiible, 
it  necessarily  became  divided  into  a  series  of  segments. 

The  condition  under  which  the  lateral  musdea  con  best  cause 
the  flexure  of  the  vertebral  column  is  clearly  that  each  muscle- 
plate  shall  be  cajiable  of  acting  on  ttvo  vertebrue ;  and  this  con- 
dition can  only  be  fiilfilled  when  the  muscle-segmenta  are  oppo- 
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cdte  the  intervab  between  the  vertebrre.  For  this  reaaon,  y/bea 
the  veirtebne  became  formed,  their  centres  were  opposite  not  Hhe 
middle  of  the  muscle-plates  but  the  inter-muscular  septa. 

These  oonsiderationa  fully  explain  the  characters  of  the 
secondary  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column.  On  the  other 
hand  the  primary  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  rudimeots  is 
dearly  a  remnant  of  a  condition  when  no  vertebral  hodiea  were 
present ;  and  has  no  greater  morphological  significance  than  the 
iaot  that  the  cells  of  the  vertebrte  were  derived  from  the  seg- 
mented muscle-plates,  ajid  then  became  fused  into  a  continuous 
sheath  around  the  notochord  and  nervous  axis  ;  till  finally  they 
became  in  still  higher  forms  differentiated  into  vertebra  and 
their  arches. 

By  theae  changes  this  remarkable  result  is  brought 
about,  that  each  permanent  vertebra  is  formed  out  of 
portions  of  two  consecutive  mesoblastic  somites.  Thus, 
for  iustauce,  the  tenth  permanent  vertebra  is  formed 
out  of  the  hind  portion  of  the  tenth  somite,  and  the 
front  portion  of  the  eleventh  somite. 

The  new  segmentation  is  associated  with  or  rather  is 
caused  by  histological  changes.  At  the  time  vfhen 
the  fusion  takes  place,  the  mesoblaat,  which  in  the  form 
of  processes  from  the  somites  surrounds  and  invests 
the  notochord,  has  not  only  increased  in  mass  but  also 
has  become  cartilagLnous,  so  that,  as  Gegenbaur '  points 
out,  there  is  present  for  a  short  period  on  the  fifth  day 
a  continuous  and  unsegmented  cartilaginous  investment 
of  the  notochord. 

This  cartilaginous  tube  does  not  however  long  re- 
main uniform.  At  a  series  of  points  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  ori^nal   somites  it  becomes  connected 

1  Vrtto'iucfamg  zur  vergteichtTtden  Anatimie  der  WirhelaSaU  bti 
Ajaphiliieit  vnd  Rtptilita,  Ldpiig,  186S. 
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with  a  number  of  cartilaginous  arches  which  appear  in 
the  mesoblastic  investment  of  the  neural  canal.  These 
arches,  which  thus  root'  ia  the  neural  canal,  are  the 
cartilaginous  precursors  of  the  osseous  vertebral  arches. 
We  further  find  that  the  portions  of  the  cartilaginous 
tube  from  which  the  arches  spring  come  to  differ  liisto- 
logically  from  the  portions  between  them  not  connected 
with  arches :  they  are  clearer  and  their  cells  are  less 
closely  packed.  There  is  however  at  this  period  no 
distinct  segmentation  of  the  cartilaginous  tube,  but 
merely  a  want  of  uniformity  in  its  composition. 

The  clearer  portions,  from  which  the  arches  spring, 
form  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrm,  the  segments  between 
them  the  intervertebral  regions  of  the  colunm. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  division  takes  place  of  each  of  the 
intervertebral  segments  into  two  parte,  which  respec- 
tively attach  themselves  to  the  contiguous  vertebral 
regions.  A  part  of  each  intervertebral  region,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  notochord,  does  not  however  undergo 
this  division,  and  afterwards  gives  rise  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  suspensorium. 

This  fresh  segmentation  is  not  well  marked,  if  in- 
deed it  takes  place  at  all  in  the  sacral  region. 

To  recapitulate : — the  ori^nal  somites  lying  aide  by 
side  along  the  notachord,  after  giving  off  the  muscle- 
plates,  grow  around,  and  by  fusing  together  completely 
invest,  with  mesoblast,  both  neural  caoal  and  notochord. 

This  investment,  of  which  by  reason  of  ite  greater 
growth  the  original  bodies  of  the  somites  now  seem  to  be 
only  an  outlying  part,  becomes  cartilaginous  in  such  a 
way  that  while  the  notochord  becomes  surrounded  with 
a  thick  tube  of  cartilage  bearing  no  signs  of  segmenta- 
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tion,  but  having  the  ganglia  lodged  on  its  exterior  at 
intervals,  the  neural  canal  is  covered  in  with  a  seriea  of 
cartilaginous  arches,  connected  to  each  other  by  ordinaiy 
mesoblaatic  tissue  only,  but  passing  at  their  bases  di- 
rectly into  the  cartilaginous  tube  around  the  notochord. 

By  a  process  of  histological  differentiation  the  carti- 
laginoTifl  tube  is  divided  into  vertebral  and  interverte- 
bral portions,  the  vertebral  portions  corresponding  to 
the  arches  over  the  neural  canal.  Fresh  lines  of  seg- 
mentation then  appear  in  the  intervertebral  portiona, 
dividing  each  of  them  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  at- 
taches itself  to  the  vertebra  in  front  and  the  other  to 
the  vertebra  behind. 

The  notochord.  Meanwhile  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  day  important  changes  take  place  in  the  notochord 
itaelE 

On  its  first  appearance  the  notochord  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  composed  of  somewhat  radiately  arranged 
but  otherwise  perfectly  typical  mesoblast-cells. 

On  the  third  day  some  of  the  central  cells  become 
vacuolated,  while  the  peripheral  cells  are  still  normaL 
The  vacuolated  cells  exhibit  around  the  vacuole  a  peri- 
pheral layer  of  granular  protoplasm  in  which  the  nucleus 
lies  embedded,  whilst  the  vacuoles  themselves  are  filled 
with  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  material,  which 
in  an  unaltered  condition  is  probably  fluid.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  day  the  notochord  acquires  a  delicate 
structureless  sheath  which  is  no  doubt  a  product  of  its 
peripheral  cells. 

On  the  fourth  day  all  the  cells  become  vacuolated 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells  at 
the  periphery.      The   vacuoles  go  on  enlarging  until 
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on  the  sixth  day  the  vacuoles  in  each  cell  have  so  much 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm  that  only  a 
very  thin  layer  of  the  latter  is  left  at  the  circumference 
of  the  cell,  at  one  part  of  which,  where  there  ia  gene- 
rally more  protoplasm  than  elsewhere,  the  starved  re- 
mains of  a  nucleus  may  generally  be  detected.  Thus 
the  whole  notochord  becomes  transformed  into  a  spongy 
reticulum,  the  meshes  of  which  correspond  to  the  vacu- 
oles of  the  cells  and  the  septa  to  the  remains  of  their 
cell-walls. 

The  notochord  is  on  the  sixth  day  at  the  maximum 
of  its  development,  the  change  which  it  henceforward 
undergoes  being  of  a  retrograde  character. 

From  the  seventh  day  onward,  it  is  at  various  points 
encroached  upon  by  its  investment.  Constrictions  are 
thus  produced  which  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
intervertebral  portions  of  the  sacral  region.  In  the  cer- 
vical region,  according  to  Gegenbaur,  the  intervertebral 
portions  are  not  constricted  till  the  ninth  day,  though  in 
the  vertebral  portions  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebne  con- 
strictions are  visible  as  early  as  the  seventh  day.  By 
the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  however,  all  the  interverte- 
bral portions  have  become  distinctly  constricted,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  each  vertebral  portion  there  have  also 
appeared  two  constrictions  giving  rise  to  a  central  and 
to  two  terminal  enlargements.  In  the  space  therefore 
corresponding  to  each  vertebra  and  its  appropriate  in- 
tervertebral portion,  there  are  in  all  three  constrictions 
and  three  enlargements. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  ossification  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse  commences.  The  firat  vertebra  to  ossify 
is  the  second  or  third  cervical,  and  the  ossification  gradu- 
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ally  extends  backwards.  It  does  not  commence  in  the 
arcliea  till  somewhat  later.  For  each  arch  there  are 
two  centres  of  ossification,  one  on  ea«h  side. 

The  notochord  persists  for  the  greater  part  of  fcetal 
life  and  even  into  post-fcetal  life.  The  larger  vertebral 
portions  are  often  the  first  completely  to  vanish.  They 
would  seem  in  many  eases  at  any  rate  (Gcgenbaur)  to 
be  converted  into  cartilage  and  so  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  permanent  vertebrje.  Rudiments  of  the  inter- 
vertebral portions  of  the  notochord  may  long  be  detected 
in  the  ligament*  snspensoria. 

We  may  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  adult  bird  we  find 
between  each  of  the  vertebrte  of  a  neck  and  back  a  cartilaginoua 
disc — the  meniaoua— which  ia  pierced  in  the  centre.  These  diaos 
are  thick  at  the  circumference  but  thin  off  to  a  fine  edge  round 
the  central  hole.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  these  discs  there  are  left 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrse  two  cavities,  which  only  commu- 
nicate through  the  central  aperture  of  the  meniscus.  Through 
this  central  aperture  there  paHsea  a  band  called  the  'hgamea- 
tum  Buapensorium,'  connecting  the  two  vertebne. 

In  the  tail  the  menisci  are  replaced  by  bodies  known  as  the 
'annuli  fibrosi,'  which  precisely  resemble  the  similarly  named 
bodies  in  mammals.  They  differ  from  the  menisci  in  being 
attached  over  their  whole  surface  tfl  the  ends  of  the  vertebral 
bodies,  so  that  the  cavities  between  the  menisci  and  the  vertebrae 
do  not  exist.  They  are  pierced  however  by  a  body  corre- 
Bi)onding  with  the  hgamentum  suspensorium  and  known  as  the 
'nuoleus  pulposus.' 

In  the  intervertebral  regions  the  chorda,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  ossification,  entirely  disappears.  The  cartilage 
around  it  however  becomes  converted  (in  the  region  of  the  neck) 
into  the  hgamentum  suspensorium,  which  unites  the  two  vor- 
tfibrffi  between  which  it  is  placed 

In  the  tail  the  cartilage  becomes  the  nnoleua  pulposus,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  'hgamentum  suspensorium'  of  the 
neck  and  back. 
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Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  ligEimentura  euBpensorium 
the  remaining  cartilaga  of  the  intervertebral  segments  is  con- 
verted into  the  meniacus  between  eitch  two  vertebne,  and  in  the 
tail  into  the  annulns  fibroans.    Both  are  absent  in  the  sacrum. 

Muscle-plates.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  mesoblastic  somites  by  describing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  muscle-plates. 

In  the  chick  these  are  somewhat  complicated,  and 
have  not  been  fully  worked  out. 

On  the  third  day  the  muscle-plates  end  opposite  the 
point  where  the  mesoblast  becomes  split  into  somato- 
pleure  and  splanchnopleure.  On  the  fourth  day  how- 
ever (Fig,  68  mp.)  they  extend  a  certain  distance  into 
the  side  watts  of  the  body  beyond  the  point  of  the 
division  into  somatopleure  and  aptanchnopleure. 

Into  what  muscles  of  the  trunk  they  become  con- 
verted has  been  somewhat  disputed.  Some  embryolo- 
giste  have  stated  that  they  only  form  the  muscles  of 
the  back.  We  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  all  the 
epiakeletal  muscles,  to  use  Professor  Huxley's  term 
(_Vertebrates,  p.  46),  are  their  products;  a  view  also 
adopted  by  Professors  Huxtey  and  Kolliker. 

The  development  of  the  aubvertebral  system  of  muscleu 
(hyposkeletal  of  Huilej)  has  not  been  worked  oat,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  derived  bom  the 
muacle-plates.  Kolliker,  Huxley  and  other  embryologists  believe 
however  that  these  muscles  are  independent  of  the  muscle-plates 
their  origin. 

Whether  the  muscle  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  placed  in  the 

.t^ory  as  the  hyposkeletal  muscles  has  not  been  made  out. 

<  probable  that  the  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 

derived  from  the  cells  given  off  from  the  rcusole-plates.    KiJlliker 

however  believes  that  they  have  an  independent  origin. 
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with  the  general  folding  in  of  the  body,  cause  it  to 
appear  to  change  its  place  and  travel  downwards  (p. 
193).  While  the  shifting  is  going  on,  the  cells  lining 
the  upper  end  of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  (the  kind 
of  bay  which,  as  seen  in  sections,  is  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure)  become 
columnar,  and  constitute  a  distinct  epithelium.  This 
epithelium,  which  is  clearly  shewn  in  Fig,  64,  and  is 
also  indicated  in  Fig.  65,  is  often  called  the  germinal 
epiOieHum,,  because  some  of  its  cells  subsequently  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  germinal  epithelium,  the  intermediate 
cell-maas  increases  in  size  and  begins  to  grow  outwards 
into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  as  a  rounded  projection 
which  lies  with  its  dorsal  surface  towards  the  somato- 
pleure, and  its  ventral  surface  towards  the  splanchno- 
pleure, but  is  in  either  case  separated  from  these  layers 
by  a  narrow  chink.  The  Wolffian  duct  (Figs,  65,  68, 
Wd^  travels  down,  and  finally  before  the  end  of  the  third 
day  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  this  projection,  near 
that  face  of  it  which  is  turned  towards  the  somatopleure. 

The  tubules  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian 
body  have  by  the  end  of  the  fourtJi  day  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  but  the  tubules  of  that  part  of  the  Wolf- 
fian body  which  is  found  behind  the  16th  segment 
undergo  a  further  development. 

Each  increases  in  size  especially  that  portion  which 
proceeds  from  the  Malpighian  body  and  is  known  as  the 
coiled  tubulus  (region  No.  3,  see  p.  193).  This  becomes 
much  elongated  and  twisted.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
increase  in  size  the  intermediate  cell-mass  comes  to 
project  more  and  more  into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity. 
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The  large  size  of  tbo  hinder  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  anterior  part  ia  due  to  the  preaenoa  of 
tie  dorsally  placed  secondary  tubules,  whose  development  was 
mentioned  on  p.  192.  Tieso  are  more  numerous  in  the  posterior 
than  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body.  At  the  hind  end 
of  the  Wolffian  body  there  are  as  many  as  four  to  each  primary 
tubule. 

The  tubules,  which  from  their  contorted  course  are 
in  sections  (Figs,  68,  71)  seen  cut  at  various  angles, 
possess  an  epithehum  which  ia  thicker  than  that  of  the 
Wolffian  duct.  From  this  difference  it  is  generally  easy 
to  distinguish  the  sections  of  the  tubules  from  those  of 
the  duct,  The  glomeruH  of  the  Malpighian  hodies  are 
in  sections  of  hardened  embryos  usually  filled  with 
blood-corptiBcles. 

Towards  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo,  the  projection 
of  the  intermediate  cell-mass  spoken  of  above  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  Wolffian  duct  is  thus 
brought  nearer  to  the  splanchnopleure,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  hind-gut  comes  to  lie  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  ducta 
meet  and  open  into  two  horns,  into  which  the  side-walls 
of  the  recently  formed  cloaca  are  at  that  time  produced, 
one  on  either  side. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  ducts  of  the  perma- 
nent kidneys  and  Miiller's  duct  also  fall  into  these  two 
horns  of  the  cloaca. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  thus  constituted  perform  the 
offices  of  kidneys  for  the  greater  part  of  embryonic  life. 
In  the  chick  they  disappear  before  birth;  but  in  most 
of  the  Ichthyopsida  they  remain  for  life  as  the  perma- 
nent kidneys, 

MoUeriau  duct.     After  the  establishment  of  the 
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Wolffian  body  there  is  formed  in  both  sexes  a  duct, 
which  in  the  female  becomes  the  oviduct,  but  which  in 
the  male  is  functionleaa  and  usually  disappears.  This 
duct,  in  spite  of  certain  peculiarities  in  its  development, 
is  without  doubt  homologous  with  the  MiiUerian  duct 
of  the  Ichthyopsida. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  MiiUerian  duct  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  as  three  successive  open  involu- 
tions of  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  connected  together 
by  more  or  less  well-defined  ridge-like  thickenings  of 
the  epithelium.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  layer  of 
thickened  peritoneal  epithelium  situated  near  the  dorsal 
angle  of  the  body-cavity,  close  to  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
some  considerable  distance  behind  the  front  end  of  the 
Wolffian  duct. 

In  a  slightly  later  stage  the  ridges  connecting  the 
grooves  become  partially  constricted  off  from  the  peri- 
toneal epithelium,  and  develop  a  lumen.  The  condition 
of  the  structure  at  this  stage  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  70, 
representing  three  transverse  sections  through  two 
grooves,  and  through  the  ridge  connecting  them. 

The  MuUerian  duct  may  in  fact  now  be  described  as 
a  short  but  sbghtly  convoluted  duct,  opening  into  the 
body-cavity  by  three  groove-like  apertures,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  short  distance  behind  the  last  of  these. 

In  an  embryo  not  very  much  older  than  the  one  last 
described  the  two  posterior  apertures  vanish  and  the 
anterior  opening  alone  remains  as  the  permanent  open- 
ing of  the  MiiUerian  duct. 

The  position  of  these  openings  in  relation  to  the 
Wolffian  body  is  shewn  inPig.  71,  which  probably  passes 
through  a  region  between  two  of  the  peritoneal  openings. 
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Sectioks  bhewins  two  of  the  pEErrosKiL  Invaginaiioss 

WHICH    GIVE    RISE    TO    THE    ASTEBIOB    PAET    OF    THE    MtJt,- 

LERIAN  Duct  (Pronephbob). 

A  is  the  llth  sectioa  of  the  eeriea. 

B       „       15th         „ 

C      „      18th        „  „ 


yr2  second  groove.     grZ  third  groove. 
Wolffian  duct. 


%  second  ridge,      vid. 


As  long  aa  the  openings  persist,  the  Miillerian  duct 
consists  merely  of  a  very  small  rudiment,  continuous 
with  the  hindermost  of  them,  and  its  solid  extremity 
appears  to  unite  with  the  walla  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

After  the  closure  of  the  two  hinder  openings  the 
Miillerian  duct  commences  to  grow  rapidly  backwards, 
and  for  the  first  part  of  its  subsequent  course  it 
appears  to  be  split  off  as  a  solid  rod  from  the  outer  or 
ventral  wall  of  the  Wolffian  duct  (Fig.  72).  Into  this 
rod  the  lumen,  present  in  its  front  part,  subsequently 
extends.  Its  mode  of  development  ia  front  is  thus  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  Elasmo- 
branchii  and  Amphibia. 

This  mode  of  development  only  occurs  however  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  duct.     In  the  posterior  part  of 
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Day. 


;hb   Intermediate  CBLL-MiBS  os  the  Foobtb 
(From  Waldeyer.)    Magnified  IQO  timea. 


m.  mesentery.  L.  eomatopleuro.  a',  portion  of  the  germiiULl 
epithelium  from  which  the  involution  to  form  the  duct  of 
Miiller  {z)  takes  place,  a.  thickened  portion  of  the  germinal 
epithelium  in  which  the  primitive  ova  G  and  o  are  lying. 
E.  modified  mesoblast  which  wiU  form  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary,     WE.  Wolffian  body.    y.  Wolffian  duct 

ite  course  its  growing  point  lies  in  a  bay  formed  by  tte 
outer  wall  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  but  does  not  become 
definitely  attached  to  that  duct.  It  seema  however 
possible  that,  although  not  actually  split  off  from  the 
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Two  Bectioss  shew  ma  the  Jokotion  or  the  Tbbmoial 
Solid  Portion  op  the  MtiLLEBiAN  Doct  with  thb 
WoLFriAN  DncT. 

In  A  the  tennitial  portion  of  the  duct  ia  quite  distinct ;  in  B 
it  has  imit^d  with  the  walls  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

md.  MUllerian  duct.      fPd.  Wolffian  duot. 

walls  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  it  may  grow  backwajda  from 
cells  derived  from  that  duct. 

The  Miillerian  duct  finally  reaches  the  cloaca  though 
it  does  not  in  the  female  for  a  long  time  open  into  it, 
and  in  the  male  never  does  so. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  commencing  MUllerian  duct  with  ita 
three  openings  into  the  body-cavity  is  probably  homologous  with 
the  head  kidney  or  pronephros  of  the  Ichthyopsida. 

Fermanent  kidney  or  metanephros.  Between  the 
80th  and  100th  hour  of  incubation,  the  permanent  kid- 
neys begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  first  portion  of  them  to 
appear  is  their  duct.  Near  its  posterior  extremity  the 
Wolffian  duct  becomes  expanded,  and  from  the  expand- 
i  portion  a  diverticulum  is  constricted  off  which  in  a 
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transverse  section  lies  dorsal  to  the  original  duet,  and 
the  blind  end  of  which  points  forwards,  that  is,  towards 
the  head  of  the  chick.  This  is  the  duct  of  the  perma- 
nent kidney  or  ureter.  At  first  the  ureter  and  the 
Wolffian  duct  open  by  a  common  trunk  into  the  cloaca, 
but  this  state  of  things  lasts  for  a.  short  time  only,  and 
by  the  sixth  day  the  two  ducts  have  independent  open- 

The  ureter  thus  begmmng  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  Wolffian  duet  grows  forwards,  and  extends  along 
the  outer  side  of  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  tissue  which 
lies  mainly  behind,  but  somewhat  overlaps  the  dorsal 
aspect  of,  the  Wolffian  body. 

This  mass  of  mesoblastic  cells  may  be  called  the 
metanephric  blastema.  It  is  derived  from  the  interme- 
diate cell-mass  of  the  region  reaching  from  about  the 
thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth  somite.  It  is  at  first 
continuous  with,  and  indistinguishable  in  structure 
from,  the  portion  of  the  intermediate  cell-mass  of  the 
region  immediately  in  front  of  it,  which  breaks  up  into 
Wolffian  tubules.  The  metanephric  blastema  remains 
however  quite  passive  during  the  formation  of  the 
Wolffian  tubules  in  the  adjoining  blastema;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  ureter  breaks  ofiT  fix>m  the  Wolffian 
body  in  front,  and,  growing  forwards  and  dorsalwarda, 
becomes  connected  with  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter 
in  the  position  just  described. 

In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  kidney  col- 
[  lecting  tubes  grow  out  from  the  ureter,  and  become 
I  continuous  with  masses  of  cells  of  the  metanephric 
I  blastema,  which  then  differentiate  themselves  into  the 
■Idduey  tabules. 
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The  formation  of  the  kidneja  takes  place  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day,  but  they  do  not  become  of  fanc- 
tional  importance  till  considerably  later. 

From  their  mode  of  development  it  clearly  follows 
that  the  permanent  kidneys  are  merely  parts  of  the 
same  system  as  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  that  their  se- 
paration from  these  is  an  occurrence  of  a  purely  second- 
ary importance. 

The  generative  ridge.  Before  describing  the  sub- 
sequent fate  of  the  Wolffian  and  MUUerian  ducts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
true  sexual  glands,  the  ovaries  and  testes. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  projection  from  the  in- 
termediate cell-mass,  which  we  may  now  call  the  genital 
ridge,  a  columnar  character  is  not  only  visible  in  the 
layer  of  cells  covering  the  nascent  ridge  itself  along  its 
whole  length,  but  may  also  be  traced  for  some  little  dis- 
tance outwards  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  in  the  cells 
lining  the  most  median  portions  of  both  somatopleure  and 
splanchnopleure.  Passing  outwards  along  these  layers, 
the  columnar  cells  gradually  give  place  to  a  flat  tesse- 
lated  epithelium.  As  the  ridge  continues  to  increase 
and  project,  the  columnar  character  becomes  more  and 
more  restricted  to  cells  covering  the  ridge  itself,  over 
which  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more  distinct,  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  ridge,  that  is  on  the  side  which 
looks  towards  the  somatopleure,  the  epithelium  under- 
goes, as  we  have  seen,  an  involution  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  duct  of  Miiller,  and  for  some  little 
time  retains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
duct  its  columnar  character  (Fig.  71,  a'),  though  even- 
tually losing  it. 
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The  median  portion  of  the  ridge  is  occupied  by  the 
projection  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  here  the  epithelium 
rapidly  becomes  flattened. 

On  the  inside  of  the  ridge  however,  that  is  on  the  side 
looking  towards  the  splanchnopleure,  the  epithelium  not 
only  retains  its  columnar  character,  but  grows  several 
cells  deep  (Fig.  71,  o),  while  at  the  same  time  the  meso- 
blast  (E)  underlying  it  becomes  thickened.  In  this 
way,  owing  partly  to  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
epithelium,  and  partly  to  the  accumulation  of  mesoblast 
beneath  it,  a  slight  eminence  is  formed,  which  when 
viewed  from  below,  after  opening  the  abdominal  cavity, 
appears  in  direct  light  as  a  fusiform  white  patch  or 
streak,  in  its  eaj-ly  stages  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  genital  ridge,  but  sub- 
sequently restricted  to  its  anterior  portion.  Its  appear- 
ance under  these  circumstances  has  been  well  described 
by  Von  Baer. 

This  'sexual  eminence'  is  present  in  the  early  stages 
'  of  both  sexes.  In  both  the  epitheUum  consists  of  several 
layers  of  short  cylindrical  cells,  a  few  of  which  are  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  their  size  and  their  possessing  a 
highly  refractive  oval  nucleus  of  considerable  bulk;  in 
both,  the  underlying  thickened  mesoblast  consists — -as 
indeed  at  this  epoch  it  does  generally  in  all  parts  of  the 
body — of  spindle-shaped  cells. 

The  lM;ger  conspicuous  cells  of  the  epitheHum 
which  appear  to  have  quite  a  common  origin  with  their 
fellow  cells  and  to  arise  from  them  by  direct  differen- 
tiation, and  which  are  seen  at  the  first  in  male  as 
well  as  female  embryos,  are  the  pi-imordial  ova  or  pri- 
mitive germinal  cells  (Fig.  71,  o).     Thus  in  quite  early 
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stages  it  is  imposaible  to  detect  the  one  sex  &oni  the 
other. 

Tlie  ovary.  In  the  femaJe  the  primordial  ova  en- 
large and  become  more  numerous,  the  whole  epithelium 
growing  thicker  and  more  prominent,  and  the  spindle- 
shaped  cells  of  the  underlying  mesoblast  also  increase 
rapidly  and  thus  form  the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  The 
primordial  ova  after  undergoing  some  further  changes, 
into  which  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  to 
enter,  become  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
epithelium  cells.  These  form  a  distinct  layer,  the  folli- 
cular epithelium,  round  the  ovum.  After  a  tim.e  there 
appear  numerous  vascular  ingrowths  from  the  stronaa, 
which  penetrate  through  all  parts  of  the  germinal  epi- 
thelium and  break  it  up  into  a  sponge-like  structure 
formed  of  trabecule  of  germinal  epithelium  interpene- 
trated by  vascular  strands  of  stroma.  The  trabeculss 
of  the  germinal  epithelium  form  the  egg-tubes  of 
PflUger. 

In  this  way  each  ovum  becomes  invested  by  a  cap- 
sule of  vascular  connective  tissue  lined  internally  by 
alayer  of  epithelium;  the  whole  constituting  a  Graafian 
follicle. 

The  large  nucleus  of  the  primordial  ovum  becomes 
the  germinal  vesicle,  while  the  ovum  itself  remains  as 
the  true  ovum ;  this  subsequently  becomes  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  yolk  derived  from  a  differ- 
entiation of  its  protoplaam. 

The  testis.  The  first  traces  of  the  testes  are  found 
in  the  dorsal  and  inner  side  of  the  intermediate  cell- 
maas,  and  appear  about  the  sixth  day.  From  the  first 
they  difl^er  from  the  rudimentary  ovaries,  by  coming  into 
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somewhat  close  connection  with  the  Wolffian  bodies; 
but  occupy  about  the  same  limits  from  hefore  back- 
wards. The  mesobiast  in  the  position  we  have  men- 
tioned begins  to  become  somewhat  modified,  and  by 
the  eighth  day  the  testis  is  divided  by  septa  of  connec- 
tive tissue  into  a  number  of  groups  of  cells;  which  are 
the  commencing  tubuli  aerainiferi.  By  the  sixteenth 
day  the  cells  of  the  tubuU  have  become  larger  and 
acquired  a  distinctly  epithelial  character. 

The  history  of  the  primordial  cells  in  the  male  has 
not  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  as  in  the  female. 
The  spermatozoa  appear  to  arise  by  the  division  of 
the  primitive  ova  (present,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
early  stages  of  both  sexes),  which  probably  migrate 
into  the  adjacent  stroma,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
indifferent  epithehal  cells.  Here  the  primitive  germi- 
nal cells  increase  in  number  and  give  rise  to  the  cells 
lining  the  secretory  tubules  of  the  testes. 

Outgrowths  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the 
Wolffian  body  appear  to  be  developed,  which  extend 
into  the  testis  and  come  into  connection  with  the  true 
seminiferous  stroma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  account  that  the  male 
and  female  generative  products  are  homodynamoua, 
but  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  the  two  sexes  shows  that  a  single  spermatozoon 
is  not  equivalent  to  an  ovum,  but  rather  that  the  whole 
of  the  spermatozoa  derived  from  a  primordial  ovwm  a^e 
together  equivalent  to  one  ovum. 

We  have  now  described  the  origin  of  all  the  parts 
which  form  the  urinary  and  sexual  systems,  both  of  the 
emliiyo  and  adult     It  merely  remains  to  epeak  briefly 
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of  the  changes,  wHch  on  the  attainment  of  the  adult 
condition  take  phce  in  the  parts  described. 

The  Wolffian  body,  accordiiig  to  Waldeyer,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  sexual  and  urinary  part,  which  can, 
he  states,  he  eaaiiy  distinguished  in  the  just-hatched 
chick.  The  sexual  part  becomes  in  the  cock  the  after- 
testes  or  coni  vasculoai,  and  consists  of  tubules  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  seminiferous  tubules.  In  the 
hen  it  forms  part  of  the  epoophoron'  of  Waldeyer,  and 
is  composed  of  well-developed  tubes  without  pig;ment. 
The  urinary  part  forms  in  both  sexes  a  small  rudiment, 
consisting  of  blindly  ending  tubes  with  yellow  pigment ; 
it  is  moat  conspicuous  in  the  hen.  This  rudiment 
has  been  called  by  Waldeyer  parepididymis  in  the  male 
and  paroophoron  in  the  female. 

The  Wolffian  duct  remains  as  the  vas  deferens  in 
the  male.      In  the  female  it  becomes  atrophied  and 


The  duct  of  MuUer  on  the  right  side  (that  on  the 
left  aide  with  the  corresponding  ovary  generally  dis- 
appearing) remains  in  the  female  as  the  oviduct.  In 
the  male  it  is  almost  entirely  obliterated  on  both 
sides. 

VaBCular  system.  We  may  return  to  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  circulation. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  point  at  which  the  dorsal 
aorta  divides  into  two  branches  is  carried  much  further 
back  towards  the  tail. 

A  short  way  beyond  the  point  of  bifurcation,  each 
vessel  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  newly-formed  allantois. 


ia  also  called  parovariuni  (His),  aud  Bosenmiiller'a  organ. 
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It  is  not,  however,  till  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  allantois  grows  rapidly,  that  these  allantoic, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimea  called,  umbiUcal,  arteries 
acquire  any  importance,  if  indeed  they  are  present 
before. 

The  vitelline  arteries  are  before  the  end  of  the  day 
given  o£F  from  the  undivided  aortic  trunk  as  a  single 
but  quickly  bifarcatiug  vessel,  the  left  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  divides  being  much  larger  than 
the  right. 

During  this  day,  the  arterial  arch  running  in  the 
first  visceral  fold  becomes  obliterated,  the  ohhteratioa 
being  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  (fourth) 
arch  running  in  the  fourth  visceral  fold  on  either 
side. 

The  second  pair  of  arterial  arches  also  becomes 
nearly  (if  not  entirely)  obliterated;  but  a  new  pair  of 
arches  is  developed  in  the  last  (fifth)  visceral  fold, 
behind  the  last  visceral  cleft;  so  that  there  are  still 
three  pairs  of  arterial  arches,  which  however  now  run 
in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  visceral  folds,  the  last  of 
these  being  as  yet  smalL  If  we  reckon  in  the  slight 
remains  of  the  second  pair  of  arches  we  may  cousidei 
that  there  are  in  all  four  pairs  of  arches.  When  the 
first  and  second  arches  are  obhterated,  it  is  only  the 
central  portion  of  each  arch  on  either  side  which  abso- 
lutely disappears.  The  ventral  portion  connected  with 
the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  the  dorsal  portion  which 
joins  the  dorsal  aorta,  both  remain,  and  are  both  carried 
straight  forward  towards  the  head.  The  ventral  por- 
tions of  both  first  and  second  arches  unite  on  each  side 
to  form  a  branch,  the  external  carotid  (Fig.  73,  E.C.A.), 
F.  *  B.  15 
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which  runs  straight  up  from  the  butbus  arterioaus  to 
the  head. 

Fro.  73, 
i:.CA 


E.G.A,  external  carotid.     I.C.A.  ictemal  carotid.     D.A.  dorsal 
aorta.     Of.A.  vitelline  artery.     U.A.  allantoic  arteries. 

In  the  same  way  the  dorsal  portions  form  a  branch, 
the  internal  carotid,  which  takea  its  origin  from  the 
dorsal  or  far  end  of  the  third  arch. 

In  the  venous  system  important  changes  also  occur. 

As  the  liver  in  the  course  of  its  formation  wraps 
round  the  common  trunk  of  the  vitelline  veins,  or 
meatus  venosus,  it  may  be  said  to  divide  that  vessel 
into  two  parts :  into  a  part  nearer  the  fteart  which  ia 
called  the  sinus  venosus  (Fig.  74,  S.F.),  and  into  a  part 
surrounded  hy  the  liver  which  is  called  the  ductus 
veiwsus.  Beyond,  i.e.  behind  the  liver,  the  ductus  veno- 
sus is  directly  continuous  with  the  vitelline  veins,  or,  aa 
we  may  now  say,  vein,  for  the  right  trunk  has  become 
so  small  as  to  appear  a  mere  branch  of  the  left  {Fig. 
74,  Of). 


V]I.] 


THE  VEINS  OF  THE  LIVER. 
Fia.  74. 


DlAORAU    OF    THE    VeNODB    CiHCDLATION    AT    THE    COMMENCE- 
MENT OP  THE  FiiTH  Day. 

B.  heart.  d.e.  ductus  Cuvieri,  Into  the  ductus  Cuvieri  of  each 
Bide  fell   ■/.   the  jugular   vein   or   superior   cardinal    vein, 

W.  the  vein  from  the  wing,  and  c.  the  inferior  cardinal  vein, 
S.V.  Binua  venosus.  Of.  vitelline  vein.  U.  allantoic  vein, 
which  at  this  stage  gives  off  branches  to  the  body-wallB. 

V.C.I,  vena  cava  inferior.    I.  liver. 

The  hepatic  circulation,  which  was  conunDnced  on 
the  third  day,  becomes  completely  established.  Those 
branches  which  come  o£f  from  the  ductrts  venosua  soon 
after  its  entrance  between  the  liver  lobes  carry  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  are  called  ue/ws 
advehentes,  w^ie  those  which  join  the  ductus  venosus 
shortly  before  it  leaves  the  liver  (i.e.  nearer  the  heart) 
carry  blood  away  from  the  hepatic  substance  into  the 
^  ductus  and  are  called  venw  revehentes.  As  a  result  of 
.  arrangement  there  is  a  choice  of  paths  for  the 
wd  in  passing  from  the  vitelline  vein  to  the  sintis 
it  may  pass  through  the  capillary  net-work 
■    going   in   by  the  vente  advehenfces  and 
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coming  back  again  by  the  venae  revehentes,  or  it  may 
go  straight  tbrougli  the  ductus  venoaus  without  paasing 
at  all  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

As  tho  aUmentary  canal  by  its  continued  closing  in 
becomes  on  the  fourth  day  more  and  more  distinct  from 
the  yolk-sac,  it  gradually  acquires  veins  of  its  own,  the 
mesenteric  vans,  which  first  appear  as  small  branches 
of  the  vitelline  vein,  though  eventually,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  jolk- 
aac  and  intestine,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  former. 

Corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
head,  the  superior  cardinal  veins  (Fig.  74,  J.)  become 
larger  and  more  important  and  are  joined  by  the  wing 
veins  (W.).  As  before,  they  form  the  ductus  Cuvieii 
(ci.c.)  by  joining  with  the  inferior  cardinal  veins  (c). 

The  latter  are  now  largely  developed,  they  seem  to 
take  origin  firom  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  their  size  and 
importance  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prominence  of 
these  bodies.  They  might  be  called  the  veins  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies. 

As  the  kidneys  begin  to  be  formed  a  new  single 
median  vein  makes  its  appearance,  running  from  them 
forwards,  beneath  the  vertebral  column,  to  tall  into  the 
sinus  venosus  (Fig.  7-t,  V.G.I.).  This  is  the  vena  aava 
inferior. 

As  the  lungs  are  being  formed  the  pulmonary  veins 
also  make  their  appearance  and  become  connected  with 
the  left  side  of  the  auricular  division  of  the  heart. 

The  blood  carried  to  the  allantois  by  the  allantoic 
arteries  is  brought  back  by  two  veins,  which  very  soon 
after  theii'  appearance  unite,  close  to  the  allantois,  into 


a  single  trunk,  the  allantoic  \ein,  wtich,  running  along 
the  aplanclinopleure,  falls  into  the  vitelline  vein  {Fig. 
74,  U.). 

Meanwhile  the  heart  ia  undergoing  considerable 
changes.  Though  the  whole  organ  atilt  exhibits  a. 
marked  curvature  to  the  right,  the  ventricular  portion 
becomes  directed  more  distinctly  ventralwards,  forming 
a  blunted  cone  whose  apex  will  eventually  become  the 
apex  of  the  adult  heart. 

The  concave  (or  dorsal)  walls  cf  the  ventricles  be- 
come much  thicker,  as  did  the  convex  or  ventral  walla 
on  the  third  day. 

Well-marked  constrictions  now  separate  the  ven- 
tricles from  the  bulbus  arteriosus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  auricles  on  the  other.  The  latter  constriction 
is  very  distinct,  and  receives  the  name  of  canalis  att/ri- 
cularia  (Fig.  75,  C.A);  the  former,  sometimes  called 
ih&fretum  Halleri,  is  far  less  conspicuous. 


■  A  CmoK  ON  THE   FonRiH  Day  or    iKooBinos 
viiiWBD  FROM  THE  Vbnthal  Subfaoe. 


La.  left  auricular  appendage.      C.A.  canalJB  auricularis. 
triole.     b.  bulbus  u^riosus. 
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The  moat  important  eyent  is  perliapa  the  formation 
of  the  ventricular  septum.  This,  which  coroinenced  on 
the  third  day  as  a  crescentric  ridge  or  fold  springing 
from  the  convex  or  ventral  side  of  the  rounded  ven- 
tricular portion  of  the  heart,  now  grows  rapidly  across 
the  ventricular  cavity  towards  the  concave  or  dorsal 
side.  It  thus  forms  an  incomplete  longitudinal  par- 
tition, extending  from  the  canalis  auricidaria  to  the 
commencement  of  the  bulbua  arteriosus,  and  dividing 
the  twisted  ventricular  tube  into  two  somewhat  curved. 
canals,  one  more  to  the  left  and  above,  the  other  to  the 
right  and  below.  These  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  above  the  free  edge  of  the  partition,  along  ita 
whole  length. 

Externally  the  ventricular  portion  as  yet  shews  no 
sign  of  the  division  into  two  parts. 

The  bulbua  arteriosus  (Fig.  75,  b.)  has  increased  in 
size,  and  is  now  very  conspicuous. 

The  venous  end  of  the  heart  is  placed  still  more 
dorsal,  and  to  the  left  of  the  arterial  end ;  its  walls  are 
beginning  to  become  thicker. 

The  auricles  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  far  forward 
as  the  ventricles,  and  the  auricular  appendages  (Fig. 
75,  l.a.),  which  were  visible  even  on  the  third  day,  are 
exceedingly  prominent,  giving  a  strongly  marked  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  a  division  of  the  auriculM"  portion 
of  the  heart  into  two  cbamhera;  but  Von  Baer  was 
unable  to  detect  at  this  date  any  internal  auricular 
septum. 

The  chief  events  then  of  the  fourth  day  are  i-^ 
(1)     The  increase  of  the  cranial  and  body  flexure. 
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(2)  The  increase  in  the  taU-folA 

(3)  The  formation  of  the  limbs  as  local  thickenings 
of  the  Wolffian  ridge. 

(4)  The  formation  of  the  olfactory  grooves. 

(5)  The  absorption  of  the  partition  between  the 
mouth  and  the  throat. 

(6)  The  vacuolation  of  the  cells  of  the  notochord. 

(7)  The  formation  of  the  ureter. 

(8)  The  formation  of  the  duct  of  Miiller. 

(9)  The  appearance  of  the  primitive  ova  in  the 
germinal  epithelium. 

(10)  The  development  of  a  fifth  pair  of  arterial 
arches^  and  the  obliteration  of  the  first,  and  partial 
obliteration  of  the  second  pair. 

(11)  The  development  of  the  'canalis  auricularis/ 
the  growth  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the 
auricular  appendages. 


THE     CHANGES     WHICH     TAKE     PLACE     ON     THE     FIFTH 
DAY. 

On  opening  an  egg  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
day,  the  observer's  attention  is  not  arrested  by  any  new 
features ;  but  be  notices  that  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment, which  was  so  rapid  during  the  later  half  of 
the  fourth  day,  is  being  continued  with  undimimahed 
vigour. 

The  allantois,  which  on  the  fourth  day  began  to 
project  from  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  has  groivn  very 
rapidly,  and  now  stretches  away  from  the  somatic  stalk 
far  over  the  right  side  of  the  embryo  (which  it  will  be 
remembered  is  lying  on  its  left  side)  in  the  cavity 
between  the  two  amniotic  folds  (Fig.  9,  K.).  It  is 
very  vascular,  and  afready  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of 
respiration. 

The  blastoderm  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
yolk-sac,  and  the  yolk  is  thus  completely  enclosed  in 
a  b^  whose  walla  however  are  excessively  delicate  and 
easCy  torn.  The  vascular  area  extends  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  yolk. 

The  splaJlchnic  stalk  or  vitelline  duct  has  now 
reached  its  greatest  narrowness ;  it  has  become  a  solid 
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cord,  and  will  undergo  no  further  change  till  near  the 
time  of  hatching.  The  space  between  it  and  the  so- 
matic stalk  is  still  confiiderable,  though  the  latter  is 
narrower  than  it  was  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  embryo  remains  excessively  curved,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  the  head  and  the  tail  are  nearly  in 
contact. 

The  limbs  have  increased,  especially  in  length ;  in 
each  a  distinction  is  now  apparent  between  the  more 
cylindrical  stalk  and  the  flattened  terminal  expansion ; 
and  the  cartilaginous  precursors  of  the  several  bones 
have  already  become  visible. 

The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  still  exceedingly  alike, 
and  in  both  the  stalk  is  already  beginning  to  be  bent 
about  it^  middle  to  form  the  elbow  and  knee  respec- 
tively. 

The  angles  of  both  knee  and  elbow  are  in  the  first 
instance  alike  directed  outwards  and  somewhat  back- 
wards. By  the  eighth  day,  however,  the  elbow  haa 
come  to  look  directly  backwards  and  the  knee  forwards. 
In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  digits  of  the  fore 
limb  poiut  directly  forwards,  those  of  the  hind  limb 
directly  backwards.  This  state  of  things  is  altered  by 
a  subsequent  rotation  of  the  hand  and  foot  on  the  arm 
and  leg,  so  that  by  the  tenth  day  the  toes  are  directed 
straight  forwards,  and  the  digits  of  the  wing  backwards 
and  somewhat  ventralwards,  the  elbow  and  knee  almost 
touching  each  other. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place  the  differences 
between  wing  and  foot  become  more  and  more  distinct. 
The  cartilages  of  the  digits  appear  on  the  fifth  day  as 
atreaks  in  the  broad  flat  terminal  expansions,  from  the 
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even  curved  edge  of  which  they  do  not  project.  On  the 
aixth  or  seventh  day  the  three  digits  of  the  wing  (the 
median  being  the  longest)  and  the  four  (or  in  some 
fowls  five)  digits  of  the  foot  may  be  distinguished,  and 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  these  begin  to  project  from 
the  edge  of  the  expanded  foot  and  wing,  the  substance 
of  which,  thin  and  more  or  less  transparent,  remains  for 
some  time  as  a  kind  of  web  between  them.  By  the 
tenth  day  the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  save  for  the 
absence  of  feathers  and  nails,  are  already  veritable 
wings  and  feet. 

Within  the  mesoblast  of  the  limbs  a  continuous 
blastema  becomes  formed,  which  constitutes  the  first 
trace  of  the  skeleton  of  the  limb.  The  corresponding 
elements  of  the  two  limbs,  viz.  the  humerus  and  femur, 
radius  and  tibia,  ulna  and  fibula,  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones,  metacarpals  and  metatarsals,  and  phalanges,  be- 
come differentiated  within  this,  by  the  conversion  of  defi- 
nite regions  into  cartilage,  which  probably  are  at  first 
united.  These  cartilaginous  elements  subsequently  ossify. 

The  pectoral  girdle.  The  acapulo-coracoid  elements  of  the 
Bhoulder  girdle  are  formed  as  a  pair  of  cartilaginous  p]at«e, 
one  OQ  each  side  of  the  body.  The  dorsal  half  of  ea<:h  plate 
ossifies  as  the  scapula,  the  Tentral  as  the  coracoid.  The  clavicles 
are  probablj  membrane  bones. 

The  pelvic  girdle  is  derived  from  a  pair  of  cartilaginous 
plates,  one  on  each  side.  Each  of  them  is  developed  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  femur  of  its  side.  The  dorsal  half  of  each  plate 
ossifies  Ba  the  Hmra ;  the  ventral  half  becomes  prolosged  into 
two  processes,  the  anterior  of  which  ossifies  as  the  pubis,  the 
posterior  at  the  ischium. 

Bibs  and  Btemum.  The  ribs  appear  to  arise  as 
cartilaginous  bars  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body 
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Trails.  They  are  placed  opposite  the  intervals  between 
the  mtiacle-platea,  and  are  developed  independently  of 
the  vertebrte,  with  the  transverse  processes  of  which 
they  subsequently  become  closely  united  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  Btemum  appears  to  he  formed  from  the  fusion 
of  the  ventral  eztremities  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
ribs.  The  extremities  of  the  ribs  unite  with  each  other 
from  before  backwards,  and  thus  give  rise  to  two  car- 
tilaginous bands.  These  bands  become  segmented  off 
from  the  ribs  with  which  they  are  at  first  continuous, 
and  subsequently  fuse  in  the  median  ventral  line  to 
form  the  unpaired  sternum. 

The  skull.  Two  distinct  sets  of  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  avian  skull.  These  are  (1)  the 
cranium  proper,  (2)  the  skeleton  of  the  visceral  arches. 

The  cranium.  As  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  formation  of  the  primitive  cranium  commenced 
upon  the  fourth  day.  This  primitive  cranium,  in  its 
earliest  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  condensed 
but  otherwise  on!y  slightly  differentiated  mesoblast,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  membranous  cranium.  On  the  sixth 
day  true  hyaline  cartilage  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
differentiation  within  the  membranous  cranium.  The 
cartilaginous  cranium  is  composed  of  the  following  parts, 

(1)  A  pair  of  cartilaginous  plates  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  cephalic  section  of  the  notochord,  and  known 
as  the  parachordals  (Fig.  76,  iv.).  These  plates,  together 
with  the  notochord  (nc.)  enclosed  between  them,  form  a 
floor  for  the  hind-  and  mid-brain.  The  continuous  plate, 
fbnued  by  them  and  the  notochord,  is  known  as  the 

■lar  plate. 


THE  FIFTH  DAT. 


View  fbom  above  or  the  Pabachordalb  and  of  thb  Tsabe- 
c^uM  ON  THE  Fifth  Day  op  Incubation.    (From  Parker.) 

In  order  to  shew  tMs  the  whole  of  tlie  upper  portion  of  the 
head  haa  been  sliced  awaj.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
skull  are  marked  with  the  dari  horizontal  shading. 

c.v.  1.  cerebral  vesicles  (sliced  ofi).  e.  eye.  nc.  nobichord. 
iv.  parachordaL  9.  foramen  for  the  erit  of  the  ninth  nerve. 
d.  cochlea,  k.a.e.  horizontal  aemi-circular  canal,  q.  quad- 
rate. 5.  notch  for  the  passage  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Ig.  ei- 
panded  anterior  end  of  the  parauhordala.  pC.>.  pituitary 
space,  tr.  trabeoulie.  The  reference  line  tr  has  accidentally 
been  made  to  end  &  little  abort  of  the  cartilage. 

(2)  A  pair  of  bars  forming  the  floor  for  the  fore- 
brain,  and  known  aa  the  trabecul<x  {tr.).  These  baxa  are 
continued  forward  from  the  parachordals,  with  which,  in 
the  chick,  they  are  from  the  first  contjiiuous.     United 
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behind  where  they  embrace  the  front  end  of  the  noto- 
chord^  they  diverge  anteriorly  for  some  little  distance  and 
then  bend  in  again  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a  space 
— ^the  pitwitary  space.  In  front  of  this  space  they  again 
unite  and  extend  forwards  into  the  nasal  region. 

(3)  The  cartilaginous  capsules  of  the  sense  organs. 
Of  these  the  auditory  and  ol^tory  capsules  unite  more 
or  less  intimately  with  the  cranial  walls,  while  the  optic 
capsules,  forming  the  sclerotics,  remain  distinct. 

The  parachordals  and  notocliord.     The  first  of 

these  sets  of  elements,  viz.  the  parachordals  and  noto- 
chord,  forming  together  the  basilar  plate,  is  an  unseg- 
mented  continuation  of  the  axial  tissue  of  the  vertebral 
column.  It  forms  the  floor  for  that  section  of  the  brain 
which  belongs  to  the  primitive  postoral  part  of  the 
head,  and  its  extension  is  roughly  that  of  the  basiocci- 
pital  of  the  adult  skulL 

Laterally  it  encloses  the  auditory  sacs  (Fig>.  76),  the 
tissue  surrounding  these  (forming  the  so-called  '  periotic 
capsules')  is  in  the  chick  never  separate  from  the  basi- 
lar plate.  In  front  it  becomes  narrowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  notch  on  each  side 
(Fig.  76,  5)  through  which  the  fifth  nerve  passes ;  and 
in  front  of  this  it  again  becomes  expanded* 

In  order  to  render  our  subsequent  account  more 
intelligible,  we  may  briefly  anticipate  the  £aAe  of  the 
basilar  plate.  Behind  it  grows  upwards  on  both  sides,  and 
the  two  outgrowths  meet  above  so  as  completely  to  enclose 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  circumscribe  a  hole  known 
as  the  *  ocdfital  foramen!  And  it  is  at  this  point  only 
that  the  roof  of  the  skull  is  at  any  perir/d  formed  of 
cartilage. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  here  with  reference 
to  the  notochord  in  the  head.  It  always  extends  along  the  floor 
of  the  mid-  and  hiud-braius,  but  ends  immediately  behind  the 
iofundibulum.  The  front  end  of  the  notochord  becomes  more  or 
leaa  ventrally  flexed  in  cotreapondence  with  the  cranial  flexure ; 
its  anterior  end  being  in  some  animals  (Elasmobranchii)  aJmost 
bent  backwards  (Fig.  77). 

Fia.  77. 


LosoiTDDiNiL  Section  t 

Pristidbtjs  Embryo. 

cer.  conunencement  of  the  cerebrtd  hemisphere.  p7L  pineal  gland. 
In,  infundibulum.  pt.  ingrowth  from  mouth  to  form  the 
pituitary  body.  mi.  mid-brain.  c6.  cerebellum,  ch.  noto- 
chord.    al.   aUmentary   tract.     laa.   artery  of  mandibular 

Etilliker  has  shewn  that  in  the  Babbit,  and  a  more  or  less 
similar  phenomenon  may  also  he  observed  in  Birds,  the  anterior 
end  of  the  notochord  is  united  to  the  hypoblast  of  the  throat  in 
immediate  contiguity  with  the  opening  of  the  pituitary  body  ; 
hut  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
remnant  of  a  primitive  attachment  of  the  notochord  to  the  hypo- 
blast, or  as  a  seoondary  attachment. 

Within  the  basilar  plate  the  notochord  often  exhibits  two  or 
more  dilatations,  which  have  been  i-egarded  by  Parker  and 
EQlliker  as  indicative  of  a  segmentation  of  this  jtlnte  ;  but  they 
hardly  appear  to  be  capable  of  this  interpretation. 
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The  trabecule.  The  trabecule,  ao  far  as  their 
mere  anatomical  relations  axe  concerned,  play  the  same 
part  in  forming  the  floor  for  the  front  cerebral  vesicle 
as  the  parachordals  for  the  mid-  and  hind-brains.  They 
difl'er  however  from  the  parachordals  in  one  important 
feature,  viz.  that,  except  at  their  hinder  end,  they  do 
not  embrace  between  them  the  notochord. 

The  notochord  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  axial  skeleton  of  the  body,  and  its  absence  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  of  the  trabeculee  would 
probably  seem  to  indicate,  aa  pointed  out  by  Gegen- 
baiir,  that  these  parts,  in  spite  of  their  similarity  to 
the  parachordals,  have   not   the   same 


WLile  this  distinction  between  the  paracbordala  and  the 
trabeculsB  must  be  admitted,  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  against 
supposing  that  the  trabecuLs  may  be  plates  developed  to  support 
the  floor  of  the  fore-braiu,  for  the  same  physiological  reasons 
that  the  pBrachordak  have  become  formed  at  the  sides  of  the 
notochord  to  support  the  floor  of  ttie  hind-brain.  By  some 
anatomists  the  trabecules  have  been  held  to  be  a  pair  of  branchial 
bars  ;  but  this  view  has  now  been  generally  given  up.  They 
have  also  been  ri^arded  as  equivalent  to  a,  complete  pair  of 
neural  arches  enveloping  the  front  end  of  the  brain.  The  primi- 
tive Bitensiou  of  the  base  of  the  fore-brain  through  the  pituitary 
n  argument,  not  without  force,  which  has  been  appealed 
to  in  support  of  this  v 

In  the  majority  of  the  lower  forms  the  trabecula; 
axise  quite  independently  of  the  parachordals,  though 
the  two  sets  of  elements  soon  unite;  while  in  Birds 
(Fig.  76)  and  Mammals  the  parachordals  and  trabeculee 
are  formed  as  a  continuous  whole.     The  junction,  be- 
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tween  the  trabeculiB  and  parachordals  becomes  marked 
by  a  cartilaginous  ridge  known  as  the  posterior  clinoid. 
The  trabecule  are  somewhat  lyre-shaped,  meeting  in 
front  and  behind,  and  leaving  a  largo  pituitoiy  space 
between  their  middle  pai-ta  (Fig.  76).  Into  this  space 
there  primitively  projects  the  whole  base  of  the  fore-brain, 
but  the  space  itself  gradually  becomes  narrowed,  till  it 
usually  contains  only  the  pituitary  body.  The  carotid 
arteries  paas  through  it  in  the  embryo ;  but  it  ceases  to 
be  perforated  in  the  adult.  The  trabeculae  soon  unite 
together,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete 
plate  underneath  the  fore-brain,  ending  in  two  horns  in 
the  interior  of  the  fronto-nasal  process.  A  special  ver- 
tical growth  of  this  plate  in  the  region  of  the  orbit 
forms  the  interorbital  plate  (Fig.  78,  ps.),  on  the  upper 
surface  of  which  the  front  part  of  the  brain  rests.  The 
trabecular  floor  of  the  brain  does  not  long  remain 
simple.  Its  sides  grow  vertically  upwards,  forming  a 
lateral  wall  for  the  brain,  in  which  two  regions  may 
be  distinguished,  viz.  an  alisphenoidal  region  (Fig.  78, 
as.)  behind,  growing  oiit  from  what  is  known  as  the 
basispkenoidal  region  of  the  primitive  trabeculee,  and  , 
an  orintosphenoidal  region  in  front  growing  out  from 
the  presphenoidal  region  of  the  trabeculte.  These 
plates  form  at  first  on  each  aide  a  continuous  lateral 
wall  of  the  cranium.  At  the  front  end  of  the 
brain  they  are  continued  inwards,  and  more  or  less 
completely  separate  the  true  cranial  cavity  from  the 
nasal  region  in  front.  The  region  of  the  trabeculse  in 
front  of  the  brain  is  the  ethmoidal  region ;  it  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  basal  part 
of  this  region  forma  an  intemasal  plate,  from  which  an 
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iutemasal  septum,  continuous  behind  with  the  inter- 
orhital  aeptum,  grows  up  (Fig.  78);  while  the  lateral 


Side  view  of  the  cabtil4GINOUs  citiNinM  or  a  Fowl  on  the 
SEVENTH  DAY  OP  iKCnBATioN.    (After  Parker.) 

ptt.  prenasal  cartilage,  aln.  ^nasal  cartilage,  ale.  aliethmoid  ; 
immediatelj  below  this  is  the  aliseptal  cartilage,  eth.  eth- 
moid, pp.  para  plana,  ps.  preapheaoid  or  inter-orbital, 
pa.  palatine,  pff.  pterygoid,  s.  optic  nerve,  as.  aliaphenoid. 
q.  quadrate,  si.  stapes,  fr.  fenestra  rotunda,  hso.  horizon- 
tal semicircular  canaL  pac.  posterior  vertical  eemiciroular 
canal ;  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  semicircular 
canals  ai«  si^en  shining  through  the  cartilage.  $o.  supra- 
occipitaL  eo,  exoccipital.  oc  occipital  condyle,  nc  noto- 
chord-  mk.  Meckel's  oartilage.  eh.  cerato-liyaL  bh.  haai- 
hjal.     cbr.  and  ebr,  oerato-branchiaL     bbr.  basibranohial. 

part  is  known  as  the  lateral  ethmoid  region,  which 
is  always  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

The  seme  capsules.     The  most  important  of  these 

is  the  auditory  capsule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  fuses 

intimately  with  the  lateraJ  walla  of  the  skull.     In  front 

there  is  usually  a  cleft  separating  it  from  the  alisphe- 
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noid  region  of  the  skull,  through  which  the  third 
divimon  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  out.  This  cleft  be- 
comes narrowed  to  a  small  foramen.  The  sclerotic  is 
free,  but  profoundlj  modifies  the  region  of  the  crattium 
near  which  it  is  placed.  The  nasal  investment  is  de- 
veloped in  continuity,  and  is  closely  united,  with  the 
ethmoid  region. 

The  cartilaginous  cranium,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  thus  briefly  traced,  persists  in  the 
adult  without  even  the  addition  of  membrane  bones 
in  certain  fishes,  e.g.  the  Elasmobranchii.  In  the  Sela- 
chioid  Ganoids  it  is  also  found  in  the  adult,  but  is 
covered  over  by  membrane  bones.  In  all  other  types 
it  is  invariably  present  in  the  embryo,  but  becomes  in 
the  adult  more  or  less  replaced  by  osseous  tissue. 

The  bones  in  the  adult  skull  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  categories  according  to  their  origin, 

(1)  Cartilage  hones,  i.e.  ossifications  in  the  primi- 
tive cartilaginous  cranium. 

(2)  Membrane  bones,  i.e.  ossifications  in  membrane 
without  any  cartilaginous  precursors. 

Tbe  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  cartil^inous  cranium  in  the  above  account 
are  derived  from  the  names  given  to  the  bones  appear- 
ing in  the  respective  regions  in  the  more  developed 
skull. 

The  skeleton  of  the  visceral  arches.  The  visceral 
arches  were  all  originally  branchial  in  function.  They 
supported  the  walla  between  successive  branchial  clefts. 

Tfis  first  arch  (mandibular)  has  in  all  living  forms 
lost  its  branchial  fiinction,  and  its  bar  has  become  con- 
verted into  a  supporting  skeleton  for  the  jaws. 


!  aTch  (hjoid),  with,  its  contained  bar, 
though  retaining  in  some  forms  (Elasmobranchii)  its 
branchial  function,  has  in  most  acquired  additional 
functions,  and  has  undergone  in  consequence  various 
pecuEax  modifications. 

The  succeeding  arches  and  their  contained  bars 
retain  their  branchial  function  in  Pisces  and  some 
Amphibia,  but  are  secondarily  modified  and  largely 
aborted  in  the  abranchiate  forms. 

The  ordinary  visceral  arches  in  the  chick  are,  as  we 
have  Been,  sufficiently  obvious,  while  as  yet  their  meso- 
blast  is  quite  imdifferentiated ;  but  in  the  three  ante- 
rior of  them  rods  of  cartilage  are  subsequently  deve- 
loped and  begin  to  mate  their  appearance  about  the 
fifth  day. 

The  first  arch  (mandibular),  it  will  be  remembered, 
budded  off  a  process  called  the  superior  maxillary  pro- 
cess. The  whole  arch,  therefore,  comes  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  viz.  a  superior  and  an  inferior  maxillary  pro- 
cess; it  is  inthelatterof  these  that  the  cartilaginous  rod 
on  each  side  is  developed.  The  membranous  tissue  in  the 
superior  maxillaiy  process  is  called,  from  its  subsequent 
fate,  the  ptery go-palatine  bar,  and  is  in  the  chick  ossified 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  cartilage.  In  the 
inferior  maxillary  process  two  developments  of  cartilage 
take  place,  a  proximal  and  a  distal.  The  proximal 
cartilage  is  situated  (Figs.  76  and  79,  g.)  at  the  aide 
of  the  periotic  capsule,  but  is  not  united  with  it.  It  is 
known  as  the  quadrate,  and  in  the  early  stage  is  merely 
a  small  knob  of  cartilage.  The  quadrate  cartilage  os- 
sifies as  the  quadrate  bone,  and  supplies  the  pemianent 
articulation  for  the  lower  jaw.  The  distal  rod  is  called 
16—2 
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Meckel's  cartilage  (Fig.  79,  ink.);  it  soon  becomes 
covered  by  investing  (membrane)  bones  which  form 
the  mandible;  and  its  proximal  end  osaiBes  as  the 
articidare. 

Fio.  79. 


YiBw  sBan  BinLow  or  tbe  Paired  Affbhsaoes  of  ihb  Seuui 

OF    A    Fowl    OS    THE    FlPTH    DaY    OP    iKOnBATIOlf.       (FTom 

Parker.) 
ev.  1.  cerebral  %'eaicles.  e.  e;e.  fii.  &onto-nasal  prooess.  n.  nasal 
pit.  tr.  trabeculiB.  pta.  pituitary  space,  mr.  superior 
maiiUary  process,  pg.  pterygoid,  pa.  palatine,  q.  quad- 
rate, mk.  Meckel's  cartilage,  i^.  cerato-hyaL  64.  faasi- 
byaL  c6r.  ceratobrauohial.  ebr.  prosimal  portion  of  the 
earti]£^B  in  the  third  visceral  arch,  bbr.  baaibranchial. 
1.  first  visceral  cleft.  3.  second  visceral  cleft.  3.  third  vis- 
ceral arch. 

In  the  next  arch,  usually  called  the  second  visceral 
or  hyoid  arch,  there  is  a  very  small  development  of 
cartil^e.     This  consists  of  a  centi-al  azygos  piece,  tbe 
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'basi-lijar  (Fig,  79,  bh.),  and  two  rods,  one  on  each 
side,  the  '  cerato-liyala '  (Fig.  79,  ch.). 

In  the  third  arch,  which  corresponds  with  the  first 
branchial  arch  of  the  Ichthyopsida,  there  is  on  each 
side  a  large  diataL  cartilaginous  rod  (Fig.  79,  cbr.),  the 
'  cerato-branchial,'  and  a  smaller  proximal  piece  (Fig. 
79,  ebr.);  between  the  two  arches  lies  an  undefined 
mass  (Fig.  79,  bbr),  the  '  basibranchial,'  In  the  arches 
behind  this  one  there  is  in  the  bird  no  development  of 
cartilage. 

The  lower  part  of  the  hjoid  arch,  including  the 
basi-hyal,  unites  with  the  remDants  of  the  arch  behind 
to  form  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  adult. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  appear 
on  the  seventh  day  as  spaces  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
periotic  cartilage.  The  former  is  filled  up  by  a  small 
piece  of  cartilage,  the  stapes  (Fig.  78,  st.),  which  in  the 
adult  forma  part  of  the  columella  (see  pp.  166,  167). 

The  columella  ia  Iwlieved  by  Huiley  and  Pa.rker  to  repreaent 
the  independently  developed  dorsal  element  of  the  hyoid,  together 
with  the  stapes  with  which  it  has  become  united. 

For  further  details  of  the  development  of  the  skull 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  Professor  Parker's  Memoir 
upon  the  Development  of  the  Skull  of  the  Common 
Fowl  (Gallua  domesticus),  Phil.  Trans.,  1866,  Vol.  CLVL, 
pt.  1,  and  to  the  chapter  on  the  Bird's  skull  in  the 
Morphology  of  tfie  Skull,  by  Professor  Parker  and 
Mr  Bettany. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  by  giving  a  table  of 
those  bones  which  are  preformed  in  cartilage,  and  of  the 
purely  splint  or  membrane  bones. 
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Parts  of  the  bird's  skull  which   are  either  preformed 
in  cartilage  or  remain  cartilaginous. 

Formtd  from  the  parachordal  cartilages  and  their 
upgrowths  around  the  foramen  magnum.— Supraocci- 
pital.     Exoccipital.     Basioccipital. 

Formed  in  the  periotic  cartilage. — Epiotia  Prootic. 
Opiathotic. 

Formed  from  the  trabeculas  and  their  upgrowths, 
— Alisphenoid.  Basisphenoid-  Orbitosphenoid,  Pre- 
Bphenoid.  Ethmoid.  Septum  nasi,  turhinals,  prenasal 
and  nasal  cartilages. 

Articulare  and  quadrate  belonging  to  the  first 
visceral  arch.  Skeleton  of  the  second  and  third  visceral 
arches  and  stapes. 


Splint-bones  not  preformed  in  cartilage. 

Parietals.  Squamosals.  Frontals.  Lacrymals. 
Nasals.  Premaxillse.  Maxillse.  MasUlo-palatinea. 
Vomer.  Jugals.  Quadrato-jugals.  Dentary  and 
bones  of  mandible,  Basi-temporal  and  rostrum.  Ptery- 
goid and  palatine  (superior  maxillary  process). 

The  fiice.  Closely  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  skull  13  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  face. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  nasal  grooves  on  the 
fourth  day  the  mouth  (Fig.  80,  M.)  appears  as  a  deep 
depression  iuclosed  by  five  processes.  Its  lower  border 
is  entirely  formed  by  the  two  inferior  maxiUary  pro- 
cesses (Fig.  80,  F.  1),  at  its  sides  lie  the  two  superior 
maxillary  processes  S.  M.,  while  above  it  ifl  bounded  by 
the  fronto-nasal  process  vf. 


A.    Heab  of  Embryo  Chick  or  the  Foubth  Day  viewed  fbom 

BELOW  AS  AN  OPAQDE  OBJECT.     (Chromio  acid  preparation.) 
C.H.  cerebral  iemiapierea.     FB.  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

Op.  eyeball    nf.  naso-frontal  process.    M.  cavity  of  mouth. 

S.M.  BuperioT  maxillary  process  of  F.  I,  the  first  visceral 

fold  (mandibular  arch).     F.  2,  F.  3,  seooad    and   third 

visceral  folds.     jV.  nasal  pit. 

In  order  to  gain  the  view  here  given  the  neck  was  cut  acmas 
between  the  third  and  fourth  visceral  folds.  Tn  the  itection  e 
thus  made,  are  seen  the  alimentary  canal  al  with  its  coUapeed 
walla,  the  neural  canal  m.c,  the  notochord  eh.,  the  dorsal  aorta 
AO.,  and  the  jugular  veins  V. 


B.    The  same  e 
Letters  as  before. 


1  sideways,  t 


shew  the  visceral  (bids. 


After  a  while  the  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-naBal 
process,  enclosiiig  the  expanded  tt'rmination  of  the 
trabecabe,  project  somewhat  outwards  on  each  eide, 
giving  the  end  of  the  process  a  rallier  bilobed  appear- 
ance. These  projecting  partiooB  of  the  fronto-naaal  pro- 
cess form  on  each  snde  the  inner  margins  of  Ae  rajndly 


deepening  nasal  grooves,  and  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  inTier  nasal  processes.  The  outer  margin  of  each 
nasal  groove  is  raised  up  into  a  projection  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  outer  naeal  process,  which  runs  down- 
wards to  join  the  superior  maxillary  process,  from  which 
however  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  depression.  This 
depression,  which  runs  nearly  horizon  tally  outwards 
towards  the  eyehall,  is  tnown  as  the  laciymal  groove 
(see  p.  165). 

On  the  fifth  day  the  inner  nasal  processes,  or  lower 
and  outer  comers  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  arching 
over,  unite  on  each  side  with  the  superior  maxillary 
processes.  (Compare  Fig,  81,  which,  however,  is  a  view 
of  the  head  of  a  chick  of  the  sixth  day.)  In  this  way 
each  nasal  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal,  which  leads 


.EiV  OF  A  Cm:QK  AT  THE  SixiH  Day  fbom  BELOW.    (From 

Huiley.) 
I.  cerebral  veaicles.   a.  eye,  in  which  the  reiiiaiiiB  of  the  choroid 

alit  can  still  be  seen.     3,  naaal  pits,     L  frouto-nasal  proceaa. 

t.  superior  maiiUary  process.     1.  inferior  njaiillary  process 


I 


or  first  visceral  arch,     2.  second  visceral  arch. 

ceral  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  visceral  arches. 
The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  seen  enclosed  bj  the  fronto-aasal 
process,  the  superior  maxillary  processes  and  the  first  pair  of 
TiBceral  nrchea.  At  the  back  of  it  is  seen  the  opening  leading 
into  the  throat.  The  nasal  grooves  leading  from  the  nasal  pits 
to  the  mouth  are  already  closed  over  and  converted  into  canals. 

from  the  nasal  pit  above,  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
below,  and  places  the  two  in  direct  communication. 
This  canal,  whose  lining  consists  of  epiblast,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  nasal  labyrinth. 

By  the  seventh  day  (Fig.  82),  not  only  is  the  union 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  fronto-nasal  processes 
completed,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth  thus 
definitely  constituted,  but  these  parts  begin  to  grow 
rapidly  forward,  thus  deepening  the  mouth  and  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  nose  or  beak  (Fig,  82), 
which,  though  yet  blunt,  is  still  distinct.  The  whole  of 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  formed  by 
the  mferior  maxillary  processes. 

As  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  240),  cartilage  suc- 
ceeded by  bone  is  developed  in  the  fronto-nasal  process; 
the  pterygo -palatine  osseous  bar  (membranous  ossifica- 
tion) in  the  superior  maxillary  process;  Meckel's  cartilage 
the  main  part  of  which  atrophies,  the  proximal  end  only 
OBsifyiug  as  the  articulare,  and  the  quadrate  succeeded 
by  hone  in  the  inferior  maxillary  process;  the  other 
bones  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth  in  the 
adult  are  developed  later  after  all  external  trace  of  these 
parts  as  separate  processes  has  disappeared. 

At  first  the  mouth  is  a  simple  cavity  into  which  the 
nasal  canals  open  directly.     When  however  the  various 
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Heui>  of  a  Chiok  of  the  Seventh  Day  feom  below.    (From 

Huslej.) 
lo.  cerebral  vesicles,     a,  eje.     g.  nasal  pits.     i.  fronto-itaaal 
process.     I.  superior  maxillary  process.     I.  first  visceral 
arch.    2.  aocoiid  visceral  arcL    x.  first  visceral  cleft. 
The  eitemai  opening  of  the  mouth  has  hecome  much  con- 
atricted,  but  it  ia  still  enclosed  by  the  fronto-nasal  procaaa  and 
superior  maxillary  processea  above,  and  by  the  inferior  maiiUary 
processes  (first  pair  of  visceral  arclies)  below. 

The  superior  maxillajy  processes  have  united  with  the  fronto- 
aassi  process,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  latter,  with  tho 
exceptioQ  of  a  small  space  in  ftont,  where  a  narrow  angular 
opening  is  left  between  the  two. 

processes  unite  together  to  form  the  upper  boundaiy  of 
the  mouth,  each  superior  maxillary  process  sends  in- 
wards a  lateral  bud.  These  buds  become  flattened  and 
form  horizoutal  plates  which  stretch  more  and  more 
inward  towards  the  middle  line.  There  they  finally 
meet,  and  by  their  union,  which  is  effected  first  in  front 
and  thence  extends  backwards,  constitute  a  horizontal 
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plate  stretching  right  across  the  mouth  and  dividing 
it  into  two  cavities — an  upper  and  a  lower  one. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  niouth  their  union  is  quite 
complete.so  that  here  there  is  no  conununication  between 
the  two  cavities.  Behind,  however,  the  partition  is  not 
a  complete  one,  so  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  buccal 
cavity  communicate  at  the  hack  of  the  mouth.  The 
external  opening  of  the  mouth  passes  into  the  lower  of 
these  two  cavities,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the 
mouth  proper.  Into  the  upper  chamber  tbe  nasal 
ducts  open ;  it  may  be  called  the  respiratory  chamber, 
and  forma  the  commencement  of  the  chamber  of  the 
nose.  In  birds  generally  the  upper  nasal  cavity  be- 
comes subsequently  divided  by  a  median  partition  into 
two  chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  back  of 
the  mouth  by  separate  apertures,  the  posterior  naiea. 
The  original  openings  of  the  nasal  pits  remain  as  the 
nostrils. 

The  spinal  cord. — On  this  day  important  changes 
take  place  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  a  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  this  organ  may  fitly  be  introduced 
here. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  day  the  cavity  of  the 
neural  canal  is  still  of  considerable  width,  and  when 
examined  in  vertical  section  its  sides  may  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  parallel,  though  perhaps  approsinnating  to  each 
other  more  below  than  above. 

The  exact  shape  varies  according  to  the  region  of 
the  body  from  which  the  section  is  taken. 

The  epiblast  walls  are  at  this  time  composed  of 
radiately  arranged  columnar  cells.  The  cells  are  much 
elongated,   but    somewhat   irregular ;   and  it    it 
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difficult  in  sections  to  make  out  their  individual 
boundaries.  They  contain  granular  ova!  nuclei  in 
which  a  nucleolus  can  almost  always  be  seen.  The 
walls  of  the  canal  are  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
considerably  thinner  in  the  median  plane  than  in  the 
middle. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  changes  take 
place  in  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  In  the  lumbar  region 
its  vertical  section  becomes  more  elongated,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  narrow  in  the  middle  while  expanded 
at  each  end  into  a  somewhat  bulbous  enlargement,  pro- 
ducing an  hour-glass  appearance  (Fig.  65).  Its  walls 
however  still  preserve  the  same  histological  characters 
aa  before. 

On  the  fourth  day  (Fig.  68)  coincidently  with  the 
appearance  of  the  spinal  nerves,  important  changes 
may  be  observed  in  the  hitherto  undifferentiated  epi- 
blaatic  walls,  which  result  in  its  differentiation  into  (1) 
the  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  (2)  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord,  and  (3)  the  external  coating  of  white 
matter. 

The  white  matter  is  apparently  the  result  of  a 
differentiation  of  the  outermost  parts  of  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  cord  into  longitudinal  nerve-fibres,  which 
remain  for  a  long  period  without  a  medullary  sheath. 
These  fibres  appear  in  transverse  sections  as  small  dota. 
The  white  matter  forms  a  transparent  investment  of 
the  grey  matter;  it  arises  as  four  patches,  viz.  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  white  column  on  each  side,  which  lie  on 
a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nerve-roota.  It  is  always,  at  first,  a  layer  of  extreme 
tenuity,  but  rapidly  increases  in  thickness  in  the  sub- 
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sequent  stages,  and  extends  so  as  gradually  to  cover  the 
whole  cord  (Fig.  83). 


£  dMBd  tiane  fifing  19  Oe  p«rt  «db«» 

pe^maaK.    ijp.  ifitbriiiJ  oaHt.    o^  auUmr 

«Md.   ^  iMiaiii  iiiMT,. 

Uie  ffxy  matter  aol  dK  eeateal  <|MihBltuii>  «« 

bf  s  diSevenlasboo  ^  tbe  nabi  sun  if  dte 
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epithelial-like  arraDgemeiit,  and,  becoming  prolonged 
into  fibres,  give  rise  to  the  grey  matter,  while  the  inner- 
most cells  retain  their  primitive  arrangement,  and  con- 
stitute the  epithelium  of  the  canal.  The  proceBB  of 
formation  of  the  grey  matter  would  appear  to  proceed 
from  without  inwards,  bo  that  some  of  the  cells  which 
have,  on  the  formation  of  the  grey  matter,  an  epithelial- 
like  arrangement,  subsequently  become  converted  into 
true  nerve-cells. 

The  central  epithelium  of  the  nervous  system  pro- 
bably corresponds  with  the  so-called  epidermic  layer  of 
the  epiblast. 

The  grey  matter  soon  becomes  prolonged  dorsaUy 
and  ventrally  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns.  Its 
fibres  may  especially  be  traced  in  two  directions ; — (1) 
round  the  anterior  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  immediately 
outside  its  epithelium  and  so  to  the  grey  matter  on 
the  opposite  aide,  forming  in  this  way  an  anterior  grey 
commissure,  through  which  a  decussation  of  the  fibres 
from  the  opposite  sides  is  effected:  (2)  dorsalwards 
along  the  outside  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  canal. 

There  is  at  this  period  (fourth  day)  no  trace  of  the 
ventral  or  dorsal  fissure,  and  the  shape  of  the  central 
canal  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  This  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  is  especially 
instructive  as  it  is  veiy  nearly  that  which  is  permanent 
in  Amphioxus. 

The  next  event  of  importance  is  the  formation  of 
the  ventral  or  anterior  fissure.  This  begins  on  the  fifth 
day  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  downgrowth  of  the  an- 
terior horns  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  the  middle  lina 
The  two  downgrowths  enclose  between  them  a  some- 


I 
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what   linear   space — the    anterior    fissure — which  in- 
creases in  depth  in  the  succeeding  stages  (Fig.  83,  af). 

The  dorsal  or  posterior  fissure  is  formed  at  a  later 
period  (about  the  seventh  day)  than  the  anterior,  and 
accompanies  the  atrophy  of  the  dorsal  section  of  the 
embryonically  large  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  exact 
mode  of  its  formation  appears  to  be  stiil  involved  in 
Bome  obscurity. 

It  seems  probable,  though  further  invest  gattons  on  the  point 
are  afcill  required,  that  the  dorsal  fissura  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
atrophy  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ceDtriJ  i,anal  of  the  spmal 
cord.  The  walla  of  this  coalesce  dorsall\  and  the  coalescence 
graduiUly  estenda  inwards,  so  aa  finally  to  reiuco  the  centra] 
canal  to  a  minute  tube,  formed  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  original 
canaL  The  epithelial  waU  formed  by  the  coalesced  walla  on  the 
dorsal  eide  of  the  canal  is  gradually  absorbed. 

The  epithelium  of  th.e  central  canal,  at  the  period  when  its 
atrophy  commences,  is  not  covered  dorsally  either  by  grey  or 
white  matter,  so  that,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  canal  and  the  absorption  of  the  epitheUal  wall  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  its  two  sides,  a  fissure  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  spinal  cord  becomes  formed.  This  fissure  is  the  posterior  or 
dorsal  fissure.  In  the  process  of  its  formation  the  white  matter 
of  the  dorsal  horns  becomes  proloi^ed  so  as  to  Une  its  walls ;  and 
shortly  after  its  formation  the  dorsal  grey  commissure  mates  its 
appearance ;  this  is  not  improbably  derived  from  part  of  the 
flpitbeliiim  of  the  original  central  conaL 

Meanwhile  an  alteration  is  taking  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal outline  of  the  cord.  From  being,  as  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days,  oval  in  section,  it  becomes,  chiefly 
through  the  increase  of  the  white  matter,  much  more 
circular. 


^    nearly  circ 
H         By  the 


By  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  the  following  im- 


THE    FIFTH   DAY. 

portant   parts   of    the   cord   have   been   definitely    es- 
tablished : 

(1)  The  anterior  and  posterior  fissures. 

(2)  The   anterior  and  posterior  boroa   of   grey 
matter. 

(3)  The  anterior,  posterior  and  lateral  coltznms 
of  white  matter. 

(4)  The  spinal  caua!. 

As  yet,  however,  the  grey  masses  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  cord  only  communicate  by  the  anterior  grey  com- 
missure, and  the  white  columns  of  opposite  sides  do 
not  communicate  at  all.  The  grey  matter,  moreover, 
atiU  far  preponderates  over  the  white  matter  in 
quantity. 

By  the  ninth  day  the  posterior  fissure  is  fiiily 
formed,  and  the  posterior  grey  commissure  has  also 
appeared. 

In  the  centre  of  the  sacral  enlargement  this  com- 
missure is  absent,  and  the  posterior  columns  at  a  later 
period  separate  widely  and  form  the  'sinus  rhomtoi- 
dalis,'  which  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  '  sinus  rhomboidalis '  visible 
during  the  second  day. 

The  anterior  w^hite  coiumus  have  much  increased  on 
this  day,  and  now  form  the  sides  of  the  already  deep 
anterior  fissure.  The  anterior  white  commissure  does 
not  however  appear  till  somewhat  later. 

The  heart.  The  fifth  day  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  marking  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  heart.  The  changes  which  take  place  on  that  and 
on  the  sixth  day,  added  to  those  previously  undergone. 


Vin.]  THE  VIMTRICULAB  SEPTUM. 

transform  the  simple  tube  of  the  early  days  of  in- 
cubation into  an  almost  completely  formed  heart. 

The  venous  end  of  the  heart,  though  still  lying 
somewhat  to  the  left  and  doi-sal,  is  now  placed  as  far 
forwards  as  the  arterial  end,  the  whole  organ  appearing 
to  be  drawn  together.  The  ventricular  septum  is  com- 
plete. 

The  apex  of  the  ventricles  becomes  more  and  more 
pointed.  In  the  auricular  portion  a  small  longitudinal 
fold  appears  aa  the  rudiment  of  the  auricular  septum, 
while  in  the  canalia  auricularis,  which  ia  now  at  its 
greatest  length,  there  ia  alao  to  be  seen  a  commencing 
transverse  partition  tending  to  separate  the  cavity  of 
the  auricles  from  those  of  the  ventricles. 

About  the  106th  hour,  a  septum  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus  in  the  form  of  a 
longitudinal  fold,  which  according  to  Tonge  (Proc. 
of  Royal  Soc.  1868)  starts,  not  (as  Von  Baer  thought) 
at  the  end  of  the  bulbus  nearest  to,  but  at  that  farthest 
removed  from,  the  heart.  It  takes  origin  from  the  wall 
of  the  bulbus   between  the  fifth  and  fourth   pairs  of 

I  arches  and  grows  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
divide  the  bulbus  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  leads 
from  the  heart  to  the  fourth  and  third  pair  of  arches 
and  the  other  to  the  fifth  pair.  The  free  edge  of  the 
septum  is  somewhat  V-shaped,  so  that  its  two  legs  as 
it  were  project  backwards  towards  the  heart,  further 
than  its  central  portion ;  and  this  shape  of  the  free 
edge  is  maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
growth.  Its  course  backwards  is  not  straight  but 
spiral,  and  thus  the  two  channels  into  which  it  divides 
the  bulbus  arterioaua  wind  spirally  the  one  over  the 
F,  4  B.  17 


other.     The  existence  of  the  septum  can  only  be  i 
certAined  at  this  stage   by  dissection  or   by  sections, 
there  being  as  yet  no  external  signs  of  the  division. 

At  the  time  when  the  soptuni  is  first  formed,  the 
opening  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  the  ventricles  ia 
narrow  or  slit-like,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  the  blood  back  into  the  heart.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  septum,  however,  semilunar  valvee- 
(Tonge,  loc.  cit.)  are  developed  fi'om  the  wall  of  that 
portion  of  the  bulbus  which  lies  between  the  free  edge 
of  the  septum  and  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles. 

These    arise   aa  six  soM  outgrowths  of  the    wall 
arranged  in  pairs,  a  yentral,  a  dorsal,  and  an  outer  pair, 
one  valve  of  each  pair  belonging  to  the  one  and  t 
other  to  the  other  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  th» 
bulbua  which  are  now  being  established. 

The  ventral  and  the  dorsal  pairs  of  valves  are  the 
first  to  appear ;  the  former  as  two  small  prominences 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  groove,  the 
latter  as  a  single  shallow  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  prominence  indicating  the  point  where  the  ridge 
will  subsequently  become  divided  into  two.  The  outer 
pair  of  valves  appear  opposite  each  other,  at  a  con» 
siderably  later  period,  between  the  ends  of  the  oth 
pair  of  valves  on  each  side. 

As  the  septum  grows  backwards  towards  the  heart, 
it  finally  reaches  the  position  of  these  valves.  One  c 
its  legs  then  passes  between  the  two  ventral  valvesV 
and  the  other  unites  with  the  prominence  on  the  dorsal 
valve-ridge.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  all  tJw 
parts  causes  the  valves  to  appear  to  approach  the  1 
and  thus  to  be  placed  quite  at  the  top  of  the  ventiiculai 
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cavities.  The  free  edge  of  the  septum  of  the  bulbus 
now  fuses  with  the  ventricular  septum,  and  thus  the 
division  of  tho  bulbus  into  two  separate  channels,  each 
provided  with  three  valves,  and  each  communicating 
with  a  separate  side  of  the  heai-t,  i3  complete,  the  po- 
sition of  the  valves  not  being  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  adult  heart. 

That  division  of  the  bulbus  which  opens  into  the 
fifth  pail  of  arches  is  the  one  which  communicates  with 
the  right  ventricle,  while  that  which  opens  into 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs  communicates  with  the  left 
ventricle  (vide  Fig,  93).  The  former  becomes  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  latter  the  commencement  of  the 
systemic  aorta. 

The  external  constriction  actually  dividing  the  bul- 
bus into  two  vessels  does  not  begin  to  appear  till  the 
septum  has  extended  some  way  back  towards  the  heart 

The  semilunar  valves  become  pocketed  at  a  period 
considerably  later  than  their  first  formation  (from  the 
147th  to   the   165th  hour)  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 


Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  day  further  important  chaises  take  place  in  the 
heart. 

The  venous  end  with  its  two  very  conspicuous  au- 
ricular appendages,  comes  to  be  ^tuated  more  dorsal 
to  the  arterial  end,  though  it  still  turns  rather  towards 
the  left.  The  venous  portion  of  the  heart  undergoes 
on  the  sixth  day,  or  even  near  to  the  end  of  the  fifth, 
such  a,  development  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  its  walla 
that  the  canalia  auricnlaris  becomes  almost  entirely 
concealed  The  point  of  the  heart  is  now  directed 
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nearly  backwards  (i.e.  towards  the  tail),  but  also  a  little 
ventral  wards. 

An  alteration  taies  place  during  the  sixth  day  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  ventricular 
division  of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  is  now  turned 
towards  the  abdominal  surface,  and  also  winds  to  a 
certain  extent  round  the  left  ventricle.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  right  ventricle 
was  placed  dorsal  to  the  left. 

The  right  ventricle  is  now  also  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  the  constriction  which  divides  it  from  the  left 
ventricle  does  not  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  heart 
(Fig.  84),  It  has,  however,  a  very  marked  bulge  to- 
wards the  right. 


Two  Views  of  the  Heaut  op  a  Chick   upos  the  Fhth 

Day  of  Incdbation. 

A.  from  the  ventral,  B,  from  the  dorsal  aide. 

l.a.  left  auricular  appendage,     r.a.  right  aurioular  appendage. 

r.v.  right  ventricle,     l.v.  left  ventricle,     b.  bulbus  artarioaus. 

At  first  the  hulbus  arteriosus  appeared  to  come  off 
chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle ;  during  the  fifth  day,  and 
still  more  on  the  sixth,  it  appears  to  come  from  the 


right  chamber.  This  is  caused  by  the  canal  &om  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  bulbua  arteriosus  passing  to- 
wards the  left,  and  on  the  ventral  side,  so  as  entirely 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  the  canal  from  the  left  chamber 
of  the  heart.  On  the  seventh  day  the  bulbus  arteriosus 
appears  to  come  less  markedly  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart. 

All  these  changes,  however,  of  position  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  only  affect  it  externally;  during  the  whole 
time  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart  open  respectively 
into  the  two  divisions  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  The 
swelling  of  the  bulbua  is  much  less  marked  on  the 
seventh  day  than  it  was  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  and  even  on  the  fifth 
day  (Figa,  84,  85),  the  appearance  of  the  heart  itself, 
Fio.  85. 


1  SuTH  Day  or  Incubation, 
Ventral  SuitrACE. 
l.a.  left  auricular  appendage,     r.a.  right  auricular  appendage, 
r.ii.  right  ventricle,     l.v.  left  ventricle.     6.  bulbua  arterioaua. 

without  reference  to  the  vessels  which  come  from  it, 
is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  it  presents  when 
adult. 


THE  FIFTH  DAY.  [COAf.   \ 

The  original  curvature  to  the  right  now  forma  the 
apex  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  two  auricular  appendages 
are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  (in  the  ventral  view) 
is  the  still  externally  undivided  condition  of  the  bulbua 
arteriosus. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  the  heart  undergoes 
are  concerned  more  with  its  internal  structure  than 
with  its  estemal  shape.  Indeed,  during  the  next  three 
days,  viz.  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  external 
form  of  the  heart  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

In  the  auricular  portion,  however,  the  septum  which 
commenced  on  the  fifth  day  becomes  now  more  con- 
spicuoua.  It  ia  placed  vertically,  and  arises  from  the 
ventral  wall;  commencing  at  the  canalis  auricularis 
and  proceeding  backwards,  it  does  not  as  yet  reach  the 
opening  into  the  sinus  venosua. 

The  blood  from  the  sinus,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  enters  the  heart  obliquely  from  the 
right,  so  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  flow  towards  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  which  is  at  thia  time  the  larger  of 
the  two. 

The  valves  between  the  ventricles  and  auricles  are 
now  well  developed,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  the 
division  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta  and 
puhnonary  artery  becomes  viaible  on  the  exterior. 

By  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth  day  the  right  auricle 
has  become  as  large  as  the  left,  and  the  auricular  sep- 
tum much  more  complete,  though  there  is  still  a  small 
opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  by  which  the  two  cavities 
communicate  with  each  other.  Through  this  foramen 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 


VIII.]  THE  EITSTACHIAN   VALVE. 

which  ia  now  joined  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  heart 
by  the  right  vena  cava  superior,  is  directed  into  the  iefb 
auricle.  The  left  vena  cava  superior  enters  the  right 
auricle  independently;  between  it  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava  is  a  small  valve  which  direct*  its  blood  entirely 
into  the  right  auricle. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  the  right  vena  cava  superior, 
when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  atill  appears  to  join  the 
inferior  vena  cava  before  entering  the  heart ;  from  the 
interior  however  the  two  can  now  be  seen  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  valve.  This  valve,  called  the  'Eustachian 
valve,'  extends  to  the  opening  of  the  left  vena  cava 
superior,  and  into  it  the  valve  which  in  the  earlier 
stage  separated  the  left  superior  and  inferior  venra 
cavie  has  apparently  become  merged.  There  is  also  on 
the  left  aide  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  a  mem- 
brane stretching  over  the  foramen  ovale,  and  serving  as 
a  valve  for  that  orifice.  The  blood  from  the  inferior 
cava  still  passes  chiefly  into  the  left  auricle  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  while  the  blood  from  the  other 
two  vence  cavte  now  falls  into  the  right  auricle,  being 
prevented  from  entering  the  left  chamber  by  the 
Eustachian  valve. 

Hence,  since  at  this  period  also  the  hlood  from  the 
left  ventricle  pasaea  to  a  great  extent  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body,  there  ia  a  species  of  double -circula- 
tion going  on.  The  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
allantois  entering  the  left  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  passes  into  the  left  ventricle  and  is  thence  sent 
chiefly  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  through  the 
third  and  fourth  arches  ;  from  these  it  is  brought  back 
through  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  from 
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whence  through  the  fifth  arch  it  ia  returned  along  the 
aorta  to  the  allantois. 

From  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  the 
right  auricle  becomes  larger  than  the  left  The  large 
Eustachian  valve  still  prevents  the  blood  from  the 
superior  cavie  from  entering  the  left  auricle,  while  it 
conducts  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  that 
chamber  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The  entrance  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  however  further  removed  than 
it  was  from  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  increased  flow 
of  blood  from  the  lungs  prevents  all  the  blood  of  the 
inferior  cava  from  entering  into  the  left  auricle.  At 
the  same  time  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  prevents 
the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  from  entering  the  right 
auricle. 

During  the  period  from  the  seventh  day  onwards 
the  apex  of  the  heart  becomes  more  marked,  the  arte- 
rial roots  are  more  entirely  separated  and  the  various 
86^ta  completed,  so  that  when  the  foramen  ovale  is 
closed  and  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  thereby 
entirely  confined  to  the  right  auricle,  the  heart  has 
practically  acquired  its  adult  condition. 

The  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities.    The  heart 

at  first  lies  in  the  general  body  cavity  attached  to  the 

ventral  wall  of  the  gut  by  a  mesocardium  (Fig.  86,  A), 

but  the  part  of  the  body  cavity  contaiEiing  it  afterwards 

becomes  separated  off  as  a  distinct  cavity  known  as  the 

pericardial  cavity.     It  is  formed  in  the  following  way. 

I    "When  the  two  ductus  Cuvieri  leading  transversely  from 

■  the  sinus  venosus  to  the  cardinal  veins  become  deve- 

W   loped  (p.  170),  a  horizontal  septum  is  formed  to  support 

^.  them,  stretching  across  from  the  splanchnic  to  the  so- 


matic  side  of  the  body  cavity,  dividing  the  body  cavity 
for  a  short  distance  in  this  region  into  a  dorsal  section, 
(formed  of  a  right  and  a  left  division)  constituting  the 
true  body  cavity  (Fig.  86  E,  p.p),  and  a  ventral  section 
(Fig.  86,  E,  jp.c),  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  two  parts 
of  the  body  cavity  thus  formed  are  at  first  in  free  com- 
munication both  in  fix)nt  of  and  behind  this  septum.  The 
Fro.  86. 
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ITrambvehse    Sectiobtb    THRonaH    a    Chick    Embeyo    with 
Twenty-one  Mebobiabtio  Somiies  to  shew  the  PoaKA- 
1I0N  OP  THE  Pericasdial  Cavitt,  A,  beibo  the  Ama- 
KioH  Section. 
pp.\ 


pp.  bodj  cavity,     pc.  perioardial  cavity,     al.  alimentary  cavity. 
•„  auricle,     c,  ventricle,     sv,  ainiis  venoaua.     de.  ductuB 
OuTJeri.    ao.  aorta,    mp,  muaole-plate.    fiie,  meduUary  cord. 
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septum  however  is  soon  continued  forwards  so  as  com- 
pletely to  separate  the  ventral  pencardial  and  the 
dorsal  body  cavity  in  Jront,  the  pericardial  cavity  ex- 
tending considerably  further  forwards  than  the  body 
cavity. 


Section  ibrouqh  the  Cahdiac  Bboion  of  an  Eubbxo  or 

Lacerta  Mubalis  of   9  m.u.  to   bhbw    the    mode    of 

roKMATiON  OS  THE  Pekicakdial  Cavity. 
hi.  heart,    pc,  pericardial  cavity,     al.  alimentary  tract,     Ig,  lung. 

I.  liver,    pp.  body  cavity,    ind.  opan  end  of  MUllerian  duct. 

wd.  Wolffian  duct.     vc.  vena  cava,  inferior,      ao.  aorta.     eA. 

notochord.     me,  medullary  cord. 

Since  the  horizontal  septum,  by  its  mode  of  origin, 
ia  necessarily  attached  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  gut, 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  primitive  body  space  is,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  divided  into  two  halves  by 
a  median  vertical  septum  formed  of  the  gut  and  its 
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mesentery  (Fig.  86,  B).  Posteriorly  the  horizontal  sep- 
tum grows  in  a  slightly  ventral  direction  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver  (Fig.  87),  till  it  meets  the 
abdominal  wall  of.  the  body  at  the  insertion  of  the 
falciform  ligament,  and  thus  completely  shuts  off  the 
pericardial  cavity  from  the  body  cavity.  The  horizontal 
septum  forms,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  description, 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity. 

After  the  completion  of  this  separation  the  right 
and  left  sections  of  the  body  cavity,  dorsal  to  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  rapidly  become  larger  and  receive  the 
lungs  which  soon  sprout  out  from  the  throat. 

The  diverticula  which  form  the  lungs  grow  out  into 
splanchnic  mesoblast,  in  front  of  the  body  cavity,  but 
as  they  grow  they  extend  into  the  two  anterior  com- 
partments of  the  body  cavity,  each  attached  by  its 
mesentery  to  the  mesentery  of  the  gut  (Fig.  87,  lg.)» 
They  soon  moreover  extend  beyond  the  posterior  limit  of 
the  pericardium  into  the  undivided  body  cavity  behind. 

To  understand  the  further  changes  in  the  peri- 
cardial cavity  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  its  rela- 
tions to  the  adjoining  parts.  It  lies  at  this  period 
completely  ventral  to  the  two  anterior  prolongations  of 
the  body  cavity  containing  the  lungs.  Its  dorsal  wall  in 
attached  to  the  gut,  and  is  continuous  with  the  mo- 
sentery  of  the  gut  passing  to  the  dorsal  abdominal  w/ill, 
forming  the  posterior  mediastinum  of  human  txnuUmxy, 

The  changes  whidi  next  ensue  coxxmi  ^mmiXiiAnWy  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  sections  of  the  h(Ay  cavity 
dorsal  to  the  pericardial  csLvity,  Thiif  (mhirffnuinui 
takes  place  partly  by  the  elongati^^n  of  tho  jumUmnr 
mediaRtJTinm,  but  still  more  by  the  two  diyWuftm  of  Umi 
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body  cavity  Trliich  contain  the  lungs  extending  them- 
selves ventrally  round  the  outside  of  the  pericardial 
cavity.     This  process  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  88,  taken 


Seciios 
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s  Advanced  Embryo  of  a  Babbit  to 
s  Pekicardial  Cavht  becoues  scb- 
5  Pleural  Cavities. 


At.  heart,  pc.  pericardial  cavity,  pl.p.  pleural  cavity.  Ig.  lung; 
al.  alimentary  tract,  ao.  dotsai  aorta,  ck.  notochord.  rp. 
rib.    eC.  sternum,    sp.o.  spinal  cord. 

from  an  embryo  rabbit.  The  two  dorsal  sections  of  the 
body  cavity  (j>l.p.)  finally  extend  so  as  completely  to 
envelope  the  pericardial  cavity  (pc),  remaining  how- 
ever separated  from  each  other  below  by  a  lamina  ex- 
tending from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity 
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to  the  body  wall,  which  forma  the  anterior  mediastinum 
of  human  anatomy. 

By  these  changes  the  pericardial  cavity  ia  converted 
into  a  closed  hag,  completely  surrounded  at  its  aides  by 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  hody  cavity,  which  were 
primitively  placed  doraally  to  it.  These  two  sections  of 
the  body  cavity,  which  in  the  chick  remain  in  free 
communication  with  the  undivided  peritoneal  cavity 
behind,  may,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  the 
lungs,  be  called  the  pleural  cavities. 

Histological  differentiation.  The  fifth  day  may  also 
be  taken  as  marking  the  epoch  at  which  histological 
differentiation  first  becomes  distinctly  estabhshed  and 
begins  to  make  great  progress. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  long  before  this  date,  even 
from  the  earliest  hours,  the  cells  in  each  of  the  three 
fundamental  layers  have  ceased  to  be  everywhere  alike. 
Nevertheless  the  changes  undergone  by  the  several  cells 
have  been  few  and  slight.  The  cells  of  epiblastic  origin, 
both  those  going  to  form  the  epidermis  and  those  ia- 
cluded  in  the  neural  involution,  are  up  to  this  time 
simple  more  or  less  columnar  cells ;  they  may  be  seen 
here  elongated,  there  oval,  and  in  another  spot  spheroi- 
dal; here  closely  packed,  with  scanty  protoplasm,  there 
scattered,  with  each  nucleus  well  surrounded  by  cell- 
Bubstance ;  but  wherever  they  are  found  they  may  still 
be  recognized  as  cells  of  a  distinctly  epithelial  character. 
So  also  with  the  cells  of  hypoblastic  origin,  whether 
simply  lining  the  ahmentary  canal  or  taking  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  compound  glands.  Even  in  the  meao- 
blast,  which  unden^oes  far  more  changes  than  either  of 
the  other  layers,  not  only  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
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l-tulk  but  also  serving  as  the  mother  tissue  for  a  far 
greater  number  of  organs,  the  alterations  in  the  indi- 
vidual cells'  are,  till  near  upon  the  fifth  day,  insignifi- 
cant. Up  to  this  time  the  mesoblast  may  be  spoken  of 
33  coDEiiatiDg  for  the  most  part  of  little  more  than  in- 
different tissue : — of  nuclei  imbedded  in  a  protoplasmic 
cell-substance.  In  one  spot  the  nuclei  are  closely 
packed  together,  and  the  cell-aubstance  scanty  and 
compact;  at  another  the  nuclei  are  scattered  about 
with  spindle-shaped  masses  of  protoplasm  attached  to 
each,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  development  either  of  inter- 
cellular spaces  or  of  intracellular  vacuoles  filled  with 
clear  fluid.  The  protoplasm  differs  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  being  more  or  less  granular,  and  less  or  more 
transparent,  having  as  yet  undergone  but  slight  chemi- 
cal transformation.  Up  to  this  epoch  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  early  differentiated  blood  and  muscles  of  the 
muscle  plates)  there  are  no  distinct  tissues,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  various  organs  are  simply  marked  out 
by  greater  or  less  condensation  of  the  simple  meao- 
blaetic  substance. 

From  the  fifth  day  onwards,  however,  histological 
,  differentiation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  it  soon  becomes 
I  possible  to  speak  of  this  or  that  part  as  being  composed 
of  muscular,  or  cartilaginous,  or  connective,  &c.  tissue. 
'  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  treat 
in  detail  of  these  histogenetic  changes,  for  information 
concerning  which  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  histolo- 
gical treatises.     We  have  nlready  had  occasion  to  refer 

'  Witli  thB  eieepticm  of  Hie  oella  of  the  middle  pari  of  the  inner 
liijer  of  the  musole-plfttea,  which  wa  have  seen  liecome  conTerted  into 
longitudinal  muaclea  on  the  third  day  (p.  1S7|. 
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inddentaUy  to  many  of  the  earliest  histological  events, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  Ly  giving  a,  brief  summaty 
of  the  derivation  of  the  tissues  of  the  adult  animal  from 
the  three  primary  layers  of  the  blastoderm. 

The  epiblast  or  upper  layer  of  many  cmbryolo^sts 
forms  primarily  two  very  important  parts  of  the  body, 
viz.  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  epidermis. 

It  is  from  the  involuted  epiblaet  of  the  neiiral  tube 
that  the  whole  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  developed,  the 
simple  columnar  cells  of  the  epiblast  being  apparently 
directly  transformed  into  the  characteristic  multipolar 
nerve-cells.  The  whole  of  the  sympathetic'  nervous 
system  and  the  peripheral  nervous  elements  of  the 
body,  including  both  the  spinal  and  cnmial  nerves  and 
ganglia,  are  epiblastic  in  origin. 

The  epithelium  (ciliated  in  the  young  animal)  lining 
the  canalis  centralis  of  the  spinal  cord,  together  with 
that  lining  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  all  which  cavities 
and  canals  are,  as  we  have  seen,  derivatives  of  the 
primary  neural  canal,  is  the  undifferentiated  remnant  of 
the  primitive  epiblast. 

The  epiblast,  as  we  have  said,  also  forms  the  epider- 
mis, not  however  the  dermis,  which  is  of  mesoblastio 
origin.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  epiblast  and 
the  mesoblast  coincides  with  that  between  the  epidermis 

1  The  details  of  the  development  of  the  sjmpatLetia  system  have 
only  been  hupeifeetly  worked  ont  in  the  chick.  We  proposs  deferring 
otir  eoconnt  of  what  is  known  on  this  head  to  the  second  part  of  this 
work  dealing  vitb  the  Mammalia.  We  may  here  state,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  chain  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  ia  developed  ia  eon- 
tinttity  with  the  outgrowtha  &om  the  wall  of  the  neuial  tube  wlui^ 
eive  tiBO  to  the  spinal  nerves. 
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and  the  dermia.  From  the  epiblast  are  formed  all  such 
tegumentary  organs  or  parts  of  organs  as  are  epidermic 
in  nature. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  epiblast  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

According  to  their  mode  of  formation  these  organs 
may  be  arranged  into  two  divisions.  In  the  first  come 
the  cases  where  the  sensory  expansion  of  the  organ  of 
special  sense  is  derived  from  the  involuted  epiblast  of 
the  medullaiy  canal.  To  this  class  belongs  the  retina, 
including  the  epithelial  pigment  of  the  choroid,  which 
is  formed  from  the  original  optic  vesicle  budded  out 
from  the  fore-brain. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  epithelial  expansions 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear  and  the  cavity 
of  the  nose,  which  are  formed  by  involution  from  the 
superficial  epiblast  covering  the  external  surface  of  the 
embryo.  These  accordingly  have  no  primary  connection 
with  the  brain.  We  may  also  fairly  suppose  that  the 
'taste  bulbs'  and  the  nervous  cells,  which  have  lately 
been  described  as  present  in  the  epidermis,  are  also 
structures  formed  from  the  epiblast. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  crystalline  lens 
formed  of  involuted  epiblast,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  anus  lined  by  it.  The  pituitary  body  is 
also  epiblastic  in  origin.  These  are  the  most  important 
parts  which  are  derived  from  the  epiblast. 

From  the  hypoblast  are  derived  the  epithelium  of 
the  digestive  canal,  the  epithelium  of  the  trachea, 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells,  the  cylindiical  epithelium 
of  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  pancreas  and  other  glands  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  the  hepatic  cells  con- 
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stituting  the  parencliyma  of  the  liver,  developed,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  hypohlast  cylinders  given  off  around 
the  primary  hepatic  diverticula. 

Homologous,  probably  with  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
equally  of  hypoblastic  origin,  are  the  more  spheroidal 
'  secreting  cells '  of  the  pancreas  and  other  glands.  The 
epithelium  of -the  salivary  glands,  though  these  so  exactly 
resemble  the  pancreas,  is  of  epiblasfcic  ori^n,  inasmuch 
as  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  (p.  119)  is  entirely  lined  by 


The  hypoblast  lines  the  allantois,  and  the  notocbord 
also  is  an  hypoblastic  product. 

From  the  mesobkst  are  formed  all  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  body.  The  muscles,  the  bones,  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  the  vessels,  both  arteries,  veins,  capillaries 
and  lymphatics,  ifith  their  appropriate  epithelium,  are 
entirely  formed  from  the  mesoblast. 

The  generative   and   urinary   organs   are   also  de- 
^-  rived  from  the  mesoblast.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 

^m         their   epithelium,  though  resembling  the  hypoblastic 
^B         epithelium  of   the   alimentary  canal,   is   undoubtedly 


From  the  mesoblast  lastly  are  derived  all  the  m\is- 
cular,  connective  and  vascular  elements,  as  well  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  ss  of  the  skin  and 
the  tegumentary  organs.  Just  as  it  is  only  the  epider- 
mic moiety  of  the  latter  which  is  derived  from  the 
cpibla^t,  so  it  ia  only  the  epithelium  of  the  former 
which  comes  from  the  hypoblast. 

The  important  events  then  which  characterize  the 
fifth  day  are : — 

The  growth  of  the  allantois. 
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2.  The  appearance  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  and  c^ 
the  cartilages  which  precede  the  bones  of  the  digits  and 
limbs. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  cartilaginous 
cranium,  more  especially  of  the  investing  mass  and  the 
trabeculse,  and  the  appearance  of  rods  of  cartilage  in 
the  visceral  arches. 

4.  The  developments  of  the  parts  of  the  face :  the 
closing  in  of  the  nasal  passages  by  the  nasal  processes. 

5.  A  large  development  of  grey  matter  in  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua ;  con- 
siderable growth  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
white  columns,  and  the  commencement  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  fissures. 

6.  The  appearance  of  the  auricular  septum,  of  a 
septum  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  of  the  semilunar 
valves. 

7.  The  establishment  of  the  several  tissues. 


CHAPTER  IS. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  DAY  TO  THE  END   OF  INCUBATION. 

The  sixth  day  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick,  for  distinctly  avian  characters  then 
first  make  their  appearance. 

Striking  and  numerous  as  ore  the  features,  which 
render  the  class  Aves  one  of  the  most  easily  recognizable 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  the  embryo  of  a  bird  does 
not  materially  differ  in  its  early  phases  from  that  of  a 
reptile  or  a  mammal,  even  in  the  points  of  structure 
which  are  most  distinctively  avian.  It  may,  it  is  true, 
be  possible  to  infer,  even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
from  some  subsidiary  tokens,  whether  any  given  em- 
bryo belongs  to  this  class  or  that  (and  indeed  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ovum  itself) ;  but  up 
to  a  certain  date  it  is  impossible  to  point  out,  in  the 
embryo  of  the  fowl,  the  presence  of  features  which  may 
be  taken  as  broadly  characteristic  of  an  avian  oi^aniza- 
tion.  This  absence  of  any  distinctive  avian  differen- 
tiation lasts  in  the  chick  roughly  speaking  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  day. 

IS— 2 
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We  do  not  mean  that  on  the  sixth  day  all  the  organs 
suddenly  commence  to  exhibit  peculiarities  ■which  mark 
them  as  avian.  There  are  no  strongly  marked  breaks 
in  the  history  of  development;  its  course  is  perfectly 
gradual,  and  one  stage  passes  continuously  into  the 
next.  The  sixth  and  seventh  days  do  however  mark 
the  commencement  of  the  period  in  which  the  spe- 
cialization of  the  bird  begins  to  be  apparent.  Then  for 
the  first  time  there  become  visible  the  main  features 
of  the  characteristic  manus  and  pes;  the  crop  and  the 
intestiual  CJeca  make  their  appearance;  the  stomach 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  gizzard ;  the  nose  begins  to  de- 
velope  into  a  beat ;  and  the  commencing  bones  of  the 
skull  arrange  themselves  after  an  avian  type.  Into 
these  details  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  and  shall 
therefore  treat  the  history  of  the  remaining  days  with 
great  brevity. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  fcetal  appendages. 

On  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  days  these  exhibit 
changes  which  are  hardly  less  important  than  the 
events  of  previous  days. 

The  amnion  at  its  complete  closure  on  the  fourth 
day  very  closely  invested  the  body  of  the  chick;  the 
true  cavity  of  tlie  amnion  was  at  that  time  therefore  very 
small.  On  the  fifth  day  fluid  begins  to  collect  in  the 
cavity,  and  raises  the  membrane  of  the  amnion  to  aome 
distance  from  the  embiyo.  The  cavity  becomes  still 
larger  by  the  sixth  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  is  of 
very  considerable  dimensions,  the  fluid  increasing  with 
it.  On  the  sixth  day  Von  Eaer  observed  movements  of 
the  embryo,  chiefly  of  the  limbs;  he  attributes  them 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  cold  air  on  opening  the  egg. 
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By  the  seventh  day  very  obvious  movements  bogin  to 
appear  in  the  amniou  itself;  slow  vermicular  con- 
tractions creep  rythmically  over  it.  The  amnion  in 
fact  begins  to  pulsate  slowly  and  rythmically,  and  by 
its  pulsation  the  embryo  is  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the 
e^.  This  pulsation  is  due  probably  to  the  contraction 
of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  which  seem  to  be  present 
in  the  attenuated  portion  of  the  mesoblaat,  forming 
part  of  the  amniotic  fold.  (Cf.  Chap,  ii.  p.  45.)  Similar 
movements  are  also  seen  in  the  allantoia  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period. 

The  growth  of  the  allantois  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  it  forms  a  flattened  bag,  covering  the  right  aide  of 
the  embryo  and  rapidly  spreading  out  in  all  directions, 
between  the  primitive  folds  of  the  amnion,  that  is  be- 
tween the  amnion  proper  and  the  false  amnion  (serous 
membrane).  It  is  filled  mth  fluid,  so  that  in  spite  of 
its  flattened  form  its  opposite  walls  are  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other. 

The  vascular  area  has  become  still  further  extended 
than  on  the  previous  day,  but  with  a  corresponding  loss 
in  the  definite  character  of  its  blood-vessels.  The  sinus 
terminalis  has  indeed  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
lost  all  its  previous  distinctness,  and  the  vessels  which 
brought  back  the  blood  from  it  to  the  heart  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Both  the  viteUine  arteries  and  veins  now  pass  to 
and  from  the  body  of  the  chick  as  single  trunks,  as- 
suming more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being  merely 
branches  of  the  mesenteric  vessels. 

The  yolk  is  still  more  fluid  than  on  the  previous 
day,  and  its  bulk  has  (according  to  Von  Baer)  incr^*""^- 
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This  can  only  be  due  to  its  absorbing  the  white  of  the 
egg,  which  indeed  la  diminishing  rapidly. 

During  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days  the 

amnion  does  not  undergo  any  very  important  changes. 
Its  cavity  is  stJU  filled  with  fluid,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  its  pulsations  are  at  their  height,  henceforward 
(iiminiahing  in  intensity. 

The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  has  now  extended  to 
the  outer  hmit  of  the  vascular  area,  viz,  over  about 
three  quarters  of  the  yolk-sac.  The  somatopleure  at 
this  point  is  continuous  (as  can  be  easily  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  9)  with  the  original  outer  fold  of 
the  anmion. 

It  thus  comes  about  that  the  further  splitting  of  the 
mesoblast  merely  enlarges  the  cavity  in  which  the 
allantois  lies.  The  growth  of  this  organ  keeps  pace 
with  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed.  Spread 
out  over  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk-sac  as  a  flattened 
bag  filled  with  fluid,  it  now  serves  as  the  chief  organ  of 
respiration. 

Hence  it  is  very  vascular,  the  vessels  on  that  side  of 
the  bag  which  is  turned  to  the  serous  membrane  and 
shell  being  especially  large  and  numerous. 

The  yolk  now  begins  to  diminish  rapidly  in  bulk. 
The  yolk-sac  becomes  flaccid,  and  on  the  eleventh  day 
is  thrown  into  a  series  of  internal  folds,  abundantly 
Bupphed  with  blood-vessels.  By  this  means  the  surface 
of  absorption  is  largely  increased,  and  the  yolk  ia  more 
and  more  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  in 
a  partially  assimilated  condition  transferred  to  the  body 
of  the  embryo. 

By  the  eleventh  day  the  abdominal  parietes  though 


still  much  looser  and  less  firm  tlian  the  walls  of  the 
chest  may  be  said  to  be  definitely  established,  and  the 
loops  of  intestine,  which  have  hitherto  been  hanging 
down  into  the  somatic  stalk,  are  henceforward  confined 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  body  of  the 
embryo  ia  therefore  completed ;  but  it  still  remains 
connected  with  its  various  appendages  by  a  narrow 
somatic  umbilicus,  in  which  run  the  stalk  of  the  allan- 
tois  and  the  solid  cord  suspending  the  yolk-sac. 

The  cleavage  of  the  mesoblaat  still  progressing,  the 
yolk  is  completely  invested  by  the  (splanchnopleuric) 
yolk-sac  except  at  the  pole  opposite  to  the  embryo, 
where  for  some  little  time  a  small  portion  remains 
unenclosed ;  at  this  spot  the  diminished  white  of  the 
egg  adheres  as  a  dense  viscid  plug. 

The  allantois  meanwhile  spreads  out  rapidly,  and 
lies  over  the  embryo  close  under  the  shell,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  shell  membrane  by  nothing  more  than 
an  attenuated  membrane,  the  serous  membrane,  formed 
out  of  the  outer  primitive  fold  of  the  amnion  and  the 
remains  of  the  vitelline  membrane.  With  this  serous 
membrane  the  allantois  partially  coalesces,  and  in 
opening  an  eg^  at  the  later  stages  of  incubation,  unless 
care  be  taken  the  allantois  is  in  danger  of  being  torn 
in  the  removal  of  the  shell  membrane.  As  the  allantois 
increases  in  size  and  importance,  the  allantoic  vessels 
are  correspondingly  developed.  They  are  very  con- 
spicuous when  the  egg  is  opened,  the  pulsations  of  the 
allantoic  arteries  at  once  attracting  attention. 

On  about  the  Bixteentli  day,  the  white  having 
entirely  disappeared,  the  cleavage  of  the  mesobiast  is 
carried  right  over  the  pole  of  the  yolk  opposite  the 
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embryo,  and  is  thus  completed  {Fig.  9).  The  yolk-sac 
now,  like  the  allantois  which  closely  wraps  it  all  round, 
lies  loose  in  a  space  hounded  outside  the  body  by  the 
serous  membrane,  and  continuous  with  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  Deposits 
of  urates  now  become  abundant  in  the  allantoic  fluid. 

The  loose  and  flaccid  walls  of  the  abdomen  enclose 
a  space  which  the  empty  intestines  arc  far  from  filling, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  day  the  yolk-sac,  dinainished 
greatly  in  bulk  but  still  of  some  considerable  size,  is 
withdrawn  through  the  somatic  stalk  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  which  it  largely  distends.  Outside  the 
embryo  there  remains  nothing  now  but  the  highly 
vascular  allantois  and  the  practically  bloodless  serous 
membrane  and  amnion.  The  amnion,  whose  fluid  during 
the  later  days  of  incubation  rapidly  diminishes,  is  con- 
tinuous at  the  umbilicus  with  the  body-walls  of  the 
embryo.  The  serous  membrane  (or  outer  primitive 
amniotic  fold)  is  by  the  completion  of  the  cleavage  of 
the  mcaoblast  and  the  invagination  of  the  yolk-sac, 
entirely  separated  from  the  embryo.  The  cavity  of  the 
allantois  by  means  of  its  stalk  passing  through  the  iina- 
bilicus  is  of  course  continuous  mth  the  cloaca. 

In  the  EMBRYO  itself  a  few  general  points  only  de- 
serve notice. 

By  the  sizth  or  seventh  day  the  flexure  of  the 
body  has  become  less  marked,  so  that  the  head  does 
not  lie  so  near  to  the  tail  as  on  the  previous  days ;  at 
the  same  time  a  more  distinct  neck  makes  its  ap> 
pearance. 

Though  the  head  is  still  disproportionately  large,  its 
growth  ceases  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  body. 
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Up  to  this  period  the  walls  of  the  somatic  stalk 
have  remained  thin  and  flaccid,  almost  membranous  in 
fact,  the  heart  appearing  to  hang  loosely  out  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo.  About  this  time  however  the 
stalk,  especially  in  front,  rapidly  narrows  and  its  meso- 
blast  becomes  thickened.  In  this  way  the  heart  and 
the  other  thoracic  viscera  are  enclosed  by  definite  firm 
chest  walls,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  ribs  grow 
forwards  and  in  front  of  which  the  cartilaginous  rudi- 
ments of  the  sternum  appear. 

The  abdominal  walls  are  also  being  formed,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  stalk  of  the  allantois  still 
passes  out  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  between  the 
somatic  and  the  splanchnic  stalks. 

In  the  brain  one  of  the  most  marked  features  is  the 
growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  median  division 
between  these  has  in  front  increased  in  depth,  so  that 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  continued  forwards  as  two 
divergent  horns,  while  backwards  they  are  also  con- 
tinued as  similar  divergent  horns  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

We  propose  to  treat  moro  fully  of  the  development  ef  the 
brain  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  Vhs  importance  of  the 
mammaliaii  brain  rendering  it  undesirable  to  go  too  mucli  into 
the  details  of  the  brain  of  the  bird. 


All  the  visceral  clefts  are  closed  by  the  seventh  day. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  inner  part  of  the  first 
cleft  persists  as  the  Eustachian  tube  (p,  166). 

The  structures  which  surround  the  mouth  are  be- 
ginning to  become  avian  in  form,  though  the  features 
are  as  yet  not  very  distinctly  marked 
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The  tongue  haa  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
as  a  bud  of  mesoblast  covered  by  epiblast. 

During  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dajre  the 
embryo  grows  very  rapidly,  the  head  being  still  especially 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  round,  the 
mid-brain  not  being  so  prominent. 

From  the  eleventh  day  onwards  the  embryo  suc- 
cessively puts  on  characters  which  are  not  only 
avian,  but  even  distinctive  of  the  genus,  species  and 
variety. 

So  early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  sacs  con- 
taining the  feathers  begin  to  protrude  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin  as  papillte,  especially  prominent  at  first  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  rump, 
and  over  the  thighs,  the  sacs  of  the  tail  feathers  being 
very  conspicuous.  On  the  thirteenth  day  these  sacs, 
generally  distributed  over  the  body,  and  acquiring  the 
length  of  a  quartor  of  an  inch  or  more,  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  feathers,  the  thin  walls  of  the  sacs  allow- 
ing their  contents,  now  coloured  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  bird,  to  shine  through.  They  are  still  however 
closed  sacs,  and  indeed  remain  such  even  on  the  nine- 
teenth day,  when  many  of  them  are  an  inch  in  length, 

FeatheiB  are  epidermal  struoturea.  They  arise  from  an  in- 
duration of  the  epidermis  of  pnpillie  containing  a  vascular  core. 

On  the  eighth  day  a  chalky-looking  patch  is  ob- 
servable on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  by  the  twelfth 
day  has  become  developed  into  a  homy  but  still  soft 
beak. 

On  the  thirteenth  day,  nails  are  vwible  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  scales  on  the  remaining  portions  of  tho 
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toes.    These  on  the  sixteenth  day  become  harder  and 
more  homy,  as  does  also  the  beak. 

KaQs  are  devdoped  on  special  regions  of  the  epidennis, 
known  as  the  primitiye  nail  beds.  They  are  formed  by  the 
comification  <^  a  layer  of  cells  which  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  homy  and  muoons  layers  of  the  epidermis.  The 
distal  border  of  the  nail  soon  becomes  free,  and  the  further 
growth  is  effected  by  additi(»is  to  the  under  side  and  attached 
extremiiy  of  the  naiL 

By  the  thirteenth  day  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is 
completed  and  the  various  muscles  of  the  body  can  be 
made  out  with  tolerable  clearness. 

Ossification  begins  according  to  Von  Baer  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  by  small  deposits  in  the  tibia,  in 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hind-limb,  and  in  the  sca- 
pula. On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  a  multitude  of 
points  of  ossification  make  their  appearance  in  the 
limbs,  in  the  scapular  and  pelvic  arches,  in  the  ribs,  in 
the  bodies  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebras  and  in 
the  bones  of  the  head,  the  centres  of  ossification  of  the 
vertebral  arches  not  being  found  till  the  thirteenth  day. 

The  events  which  we  have  thus  briefly  narrated  are 

accompanied  by  important  changes  in  the  arterial 
and  venoTES  systems. 

The  condition  of  the  venous  system  at  about  the 
end  of  the  third  day  was  fully  described  in  Chap.  VI. 
p.  170,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between 
that  date  and  the  latter  days  of  incubation  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  diagram  Fig.  58  with  the  diagrams 
Figs.  89  and  90. 

On  the  third  day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  body  of  the  embryo  was  carried  back  to 
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the  heart  by  two  main  venous  trunks,  the  superior  (Fig. 
58,  J)  and  inferior  (Fig.  58,  C)  cardinal  veins,  joining 
on  each  side  to  form  the  short  transverse  ductus  Cuvieri, 
both  which  in  turn  united  with  the  sinus  venosus  close 
to  the  heart.  As  the  head  and  neck  continue  to  enlarge 
and  the  wings  become  developed,  the  single  superior 
cardinal  or  jugular  vein,  as  it  is  usually  called  (Figs.  89, 
90,  J),  of  each  side,  is  joined  by  two  new  veins :  the 


Diagram  of  the  Venous  Cieculation  at  the  Commencement 
OP  THE  FiriH  Day. 

//.  heart,  rf.c.  ductus  Cuvieri,  Into  the  ductus  Cuvieri  of  each 
Bide  fall  J.  the  jugular  vein,  W.  the  vein  from  the  wing  and 
C.  the  inferior  cardinal  vein.  S.  Y.  einua  venosus.  Of.  vitel- 
line vein.  U.  allantoic  vein,  which  at  this  stage  gives  off 
branches  to  the  body-wnlls.  V.C.I,  inferior  vena  cava. 
Oliver. 

vertebral  vein  {Su.  J.  V.),  bringing  back  blood  from  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  vein  from  the  wing  ( W). 

The  inferior  cardinal  veins  have  their  roots  in  the 
WolfGan  bodies;  they  become  developed,  pari  paasu. 
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with  those  organs,  and  may  be  called  the  veins  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies.  On  the  third  day  they  are  the  only 
veins  which  bring  the  blood  back  from  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  however,  a  new  single 
venous  trunk,  the  vena  cava  inferior  (Fig.  89,  F.O./.), 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  middle  line,  in  a  plane  more 
dorsal  than  that  of  the  cardinal  veins.  This,  starting 
from  the  sinus  venosus  not  far  from  the  heart,  is  on  the 
fifth  day  a  short  trunk  running  backward  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  aorta,  and  speedily  losing  itself  in  the 
tissues  above  the  Wolffian  bodies.  When  the  kidneys 
are  formed  it  receives  blood  from  them,  and  thencefor- 
ward enlarging  rapidly  eventually  becomes  the  channel 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the  hind  limbs 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  finds  its  way  to  the  heart. 
In  proportion  as  this  vena  cava  inferior  increases  in  size, 
and  the  Wolffian  bodies  give  place  to  the  permanent 
kidneys,  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  diminish.  The 
blood  originally  coming  to  the  posterior  cardinals  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  trunk  is  trans- 
ported into  two  posterior  vertebral  veins;  which  are 
placed  dorsal  to  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  join  the 
anterior  vertebral  veins.  With  the  appearance  of  these 
veins  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  cardinals  dis- 
appears. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  vena  cava  inferior  may 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  trunk  which  we  have 
called  the  sinus  venosus,  but  as  development  proceeds, 
and  the  vena  cava  becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  sinus 
venosus  assumes  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being 
merely  the  cardiac  termination  of  the  vena  cava,  and 


theductuavenosusfrom  the  liver  may  now  be  said  to  join 
the  vena  cava  instead  of  being  prolonged  into  the  sinus. 
While  this  gro^vth  of  the  vena  cava  is  going  on,  the 
points  at  which  the  ductus  Cuvieri  enter  into  the  sinus 
venoaus  are  drawn  in  towards  the  heart  itself,  and  finally 
these  trunks  fall  directly  and  separately  into  the  auricular 
cavities,  and  are  henceforward  known  as  the  right  and 
left  vena  cava  superior  {Fig.  90,  V.S.Ii.,  V.S.L.).     There 


if.  heart.  r.S.fl.  right  vena  cava  Buperior.  F.5.Z.  left  vena  cava 
superior.  The  two  venie  cavEO  superiorea  are  the  original 
'ductus  Cuvieri,' they  still  open  into  the  sinus  venosua  and 
not  independently  into  the  heari^  J.  jugular  vein.  SfT.  V. 
superior  vertebral  vein.  In.  V.  inferior  vertebral  vein.  W, 
vein  for  the  wing.  V.C.I,  vena  cava  inferior,  which  receives 
most  of  the  hlood  from  the  inferior  estremities,  etc  2).  V. 
ductus  venosua.  P.  V.  portal  vein.  M.  a  veia  bringing 
blood  from  the  intestines  into  the  portal  vein.  Of.  vitelline 
vein.  V.  allantoic  vein.  The  three  laat  mentioned  veins 
unite  together  to  form  the  portal  vein.  I.  liver. 
The  remnants  of  the  inferior  cardinal  veins  are  not  shewn. 
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are  therefore,  when  these  changes  have  been  effected, 
three  separate  ehannela,  with  their  respective  orifices, 
by  which  the  blood  of  the  body  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart,  viz.  the  right  and  left  superior  and  the  inferior 
vencB  cavEe. 

While  the  auricular  septum  is  as  yet  unformed,  the 
blood  from  these  veins  falls  into  both  auricles,  perhaps 
more  into  the  left  than  into  the  right.  As  the  septani 
however  grows  up,  the  three  vessels  become  connected 
with  the  right  auricle  only  while  the  left  receives  the 
two  pulmonary  veins  coming  from  the  lunga.  (Compare 
Chap.  VII.  p.  228). 

On  the  third  day  the  course  of  the  vessels  from  the 
yolk-sac  is  very  simple.  The  two  vitelline  veins,  of 
which  the  right  is  already  the  smaller,  form  the  meatus 
venosus  from  which,  as  it  passes  through  the  liver  on  its 
way  to  the  heart,  are  given  off  the  two  sets  of  vence 
advehentes  and  vente  revehentcs. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  allantois  on  the  fourth 
day,  a  new  feature  is  introduced.  From  the  meatus 
venosus,  a  short  distance  behind  the  hver,  there  is  given 
off  a  vein  which  quickly  divides  into  two  branches. 
These,  mnning  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  from 
the  walls  of  which  they  receive  some  amount  of  blood, 
pass  to  the  allantois.  They  are  the  allantoic  or  um- 
bilical veins.  The  single  vein  which  they  unite  to  form 
becomes,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  allantois, 
very  long ;  and  hence  it  is  perhaps  better  to  speak  of  it 
as  the  allantoic  vein  (Fig.  90,  U).  The  right  branch 
soon  diminishes  in  size  and  finally  disappears.  Mean- 
while the  left  on  reaching  the  allantois  bifurcates ;  and, 
its  two  branches  becoming  large  and  conspicuous,  there 
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still  appear  to  be  two  main  allantoic  veing  uniting  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  allantois  to  form  the  single  long 
allantoic  vein.  At  its  first  appearance  the  allantoic 
vein  seems  to  be  but  a  small  branch  of  the  vitelline, 
but  as  the  allantois  grows  rapidly,  and  the  yolk-sac 
dwindles,  this  state  of  things  is  reversed,  and  the  less 
conspicuous  vitelline  apirears  as  a  branch  of  the  larger 
allantoic. 

On  the  third  day  the  blood  returning  from  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  is  insignificant  in  amount.  As  however 
the  intestine  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  it 
acquires  a  distinct  venous  system,  and  the  blood  sent  to 
it  by  branches  of  the  aorta  is  returned  by  veins  which 
form  a  trunk,  the  mesenteric  vein  (Fig.  90,  M),  falling 
into  the  vitelline  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  allantoic 
vein. 

These  three  great  veins  in  fact,  viz.  the  vitelline, 
the  allantoic,  and  the  mesenteric,  form  a  large  common 
trunk  which  enters  at  once  into  the  liver,  and  which  we 
may  now  call  the  portal  vein  (Fig.  90,  P.  V.).  This,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  liver,  partly  breaks  up  into  the 
ventB  advebentes,  and  partly  continues  as  the  ductus 
venosus  straight  through  the  liver,  emerging  from  which 
it  joins  the  vena  cava  inferior.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  venie  revehentes, 
carrying  back  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
hepatic  capillaries,  joined  the  ductus  venosus  close  to 
its  exit  from  the  liver  (Fig.  89).  By  the  time  however 
that  the  vena  cava  has  become  a  large  and  important 
vessel  it  is  found  that  the  vense  revehentes  or  as  we 
may  now  call  them  the  hepatic  veins  have  shifted  their 
embouchment  and  now  fail  directly  into  that  vein,  the 


ductus  venosus  making  a  separate  junction  rather  h 
up  (Fig.  90). 

Thia  state  of  things  continues  ■with  but  slight  changes 
till  near  the  end  of  incubation,  when  the  chick  begins 
to  breathe  the  air  in  the  air-chamber  of  the  shell,  and 
respiration  is  no  longer  carried  on  by  the  allantois. 
Blood  then  ceases  to  flow  along  the  allantoic  vessels; 
they  become  obliterated.  The  vitelline  vein,  which  as 
the  yoik  becomea  gradually  absorbed  proportionately 
diminishes  in  size  and  importance,  comes  to  appear  as 
a  mere  branch  of  the  portal  vein.  The  ductus  venosua 
becomes  closed,  remaining  often  as  a  mere  ligament; 
and  hence  the  whole  of  the  blood  coming  through  the 
portal  vein  flows  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
BO  by  the  two  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava  (Fig. 
91,  HP). 

Previous  to  these  changes  one  of  the  veins  passing 
from  the  rectum  into  the  vena  cava  has  given  off  a 
branch  which  effects  a  junction  with  one  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  This  now  forms  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
connecting  branch  between  the  systems  of  the  vena 
cava  and  the  portal  vein  (Fig.  91,  Cy.  M.). 

All  three  vense  cavaa  now  fall  exclusively  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  by  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale 
the  blood  flowing  through  them  ia  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  left  auricle,  into  which  passes  the  blood  bom  the 
two  pulmonary  veins  (Fig.  91,  L.  V.). 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  veins  in  the  chick.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  course 
of  events  in  the  mammal,  though  in  the  main  similar, 
differs  in  some  unimportant  respects. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  changes  which 
r.  &B,  19 
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BlAQRAM  OF  THE  VenOOS  CirCOLATION  OP  THE    CHICK    APTKK 

IKE  CoMUEKCEUENT  OF  Respibaxiom  by  ueaks  or  the 
Longs. 

ir.  wing  vein.  J.  jugular  vein.  Su.  V.  superior  vertebral  Tein. 
In.V.  inferior  rertebral  vein.  These  unite  together  on  eocb 
side  to  form  the  corresponding  superior  vena  cava.  Z,.  V. 
puhnonary  veins,  V.C.L  vena  cava  inferior.  S.P.  hepatic 
veins.  P.  V.  porta!  vein.  3f.  njeeenterio  veins.  C^.M.  con- 
necting vessel  between  tte  brandies  of  the  portal  vein  and 
the  system  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  It  is  called  the  oocoy- 
geo-mesenteric  vein,  and  unites  the  cross  branch  connectiog 
the  two  hypogastrics  with  the  mesenterio  vein.  The  ductus 
venosus  has  become  obliterated.  The  three  venae  caves  fall 
independently  into  the  right  auricle  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  iato  the  left  auricle.  CV.  crural  vein.  i.  kidnej, 
I.  liver,    jy.  hypogastric  veins.    C.  V.  caudal  vein. 

have  in  the  meantime  been  taking  place  in  the  arterial 
system,  The  condition  of  things  wliich  exists  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  ia  shewn  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  92), 
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State  of  Abterial  CntcuLATioN  ( 
Day. 

E.C.A.  eztemal  carotid.    I.C.A.  internal  carotid.    D.A,  dorsal 
aorta.     Of.A.  Titelline  artery.     U.A.  allantoic  artery. 

We  have  already  seen  (Chap.  VII.  p.  225)  that  of 
the  three  aortic  arches  which  make  their  appearance  on 
the  third  day,  the  first  two  disappear :  the  first  on  the 
fourth,  the  second  on  the  fifth  day;  hut  that  their  dis- 
appearance is  accompanied  hy  the  formation  behind 
them  of  two  new  aortic  arches,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 
Thus  there  are  generally  three,  never  more  than  three, 
pairs  of  aortic  arches  present  and  functional  at  one  time. 

This  statement  needs  some  limitation  ;  for  according  to  Von 
Baer  tkere  are  four  arches  present  both  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  day  a  shght  remnant  of  the 
first  pair  of  arches  still  persists  when  the  fourth  pair  is  already 
formed  i  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  second  pair  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  when  the  fifth  pair  is  formed.  In  both  of  these 
cases  however  the  first  pair  of  ajrohes  of  the  four  is  only  present 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  is  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  be 
of  no  importance. 
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The  first  pair  of  arches,  before  it  entirely  disappears, 
sends  off  on  each  side  two  branches  towards  the  head. 
Of  these,  one  forms  the  direct  contiauation  of  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  in  a  straight  hne  from  the  point  where  the 
first  aortic  arch  leaves  it ;  primarily  distributed  to  the 
tongue  and  inferior  maxillary  region,  it  becomes  the 
external  carotid  (Fig.  92,  E.G.A.).  The  other,  starting 
from  the  point  where  the  aortic  archof  each  side  joins 
its  fellow,  dorsal  to  the  ahmentary  canal,  to  form  the 
dorsal  aorta,  is  primarUy  distributed  to  the  brain,  and 
becomes  the  internal  carotid  (Fig.  92, 1.G.A.). 

When  the  first  arch  disappears,  the  external  carotid 
arteries  still  remain  as  the  anterior  continuations  of  the 
bulbus  arteriosus.  And  since  the  dorsal  trunks  uniting 
the  distal  ends  of  the  first  and  second  arches  do  not 
become  obhterated  at  the  time  when  the  first  pair  of 
arches  disappears,  the  internal  carotids  remain  as 
branches  springing  from  the  distal  ends  of  the  second 
pair  of  arches ;  they  are  suppHed  with  blood  from  that 
pair,  the  stream  iu  which  flows  chiefly  towards  the  head 
instead  of  backwards  towards  the  dorsal  aorta,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  succeeding  arches.  When  the  second 
pair  of  arches  is  obliterated,  the  connecting  branch  with 
the  next  arch  is  again  left,  and  thus  the  internal  carotids 
appear  as  branches  from  the  distal  ends  of  the  third 
pair  of  arches. 

On  the  third  day  the  dorsal  aorta  does  not  for  any 
distance  remain  single  in  its  backward  course  along  the 
body,  but  soon  divides  into  two  trunks  which  run  one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  Hne  of  the  body.  These 
two  trunks,  as  development  proceeds,  gradually  unite 
along  their  whole  length,  and  there  is  thus  formed  a 
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single  median  aorta  terminatiDg  behind  in  the  caudal 
artery  {Figs.  92,  94),  The  arteries  to  the  kidneys, 
hind  limbs,  etc,  are  developed  as  branches  of  this  aorta. 

As  the  allantois  grows  rapidly  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant respiratory  organ,  the  allantoic  or  umbilical 
arteries  increase  in  size.  As  a  general,  though  ap- 
parently not  invariable  rule,  the  right  allantoic  artery 
gets  gradually  smaller  and  soon  disappears. 

The  vitelHne  artery  {Of.  A^  now  leaves  the  aorta 
as  a  single  but  quickly  bifurcating  trunk,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  is  atill  very  large. 

By  the  fifth  day  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart 
(compare  Chap.  Vii.  p.  257)  is  completely  divided  into 
two  chambers.  The  bulbus  arteriosus  is  also  divided 
by  a  septum  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the 
other  with  the  left. 

One  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  all  the 
blood  which  passes  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body  comes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

At  about  the  seventh  day  an  entire  separation 
begins  to  take  place  between  the  arterial  roots  which 
come  respectively  from  the  right  and  left  chambers  of 
the  heart.  The  root  from  the  right  chamber  (Fig.  93) 
remains  connected  with  the  fifth  pair  of  arches.  The 
root  from  the  left  ventricle  is  connected  with  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  arches. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  atill  receives  blood  trora. 
both  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  since  the  blood  whicli 
■  enters  the  fifth  arch  still  flows  into  the  common  dorsal 
aorta.  As  the  lungs  however  increase  in  size,  a  com- 
munication is  set  up  between  them  and  the  fifth  pair  of 
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1,  2,  3,  4,  5-  tha  Beveral  aortic  arches.  E.O.A.  external  carotid. 
I.CA.  internal  carotid.  C.G.A.  common  carotid,  V.a,  ver- 
tebral artery.  R.8c.  right  aubolavian.  i.sc.  left  aubclaviau. 
R.P.,  L.P.  riglit  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  R.F.A.  right 
arterial  root  or  division  of  tlie  bulbna  aiteriosua,  or  pul- 
monary artery  ;  tlie  left  root  or  division,  constituting  the 
aorta,  is  seen  by  its  sida.  The  system  of  tha  fifth  arch  is 
iu  lighter  shading.  The  dotted  lines  abew  the  portions  of 
the  arches  which  have  been  obliterated. 


arches  in  the  shape  of  two  vessels  which,  apringing  one 
from  the  arch  of  each  side,  grow  downwards  towards  the 
lungs.  At  first  small  and  narrow,  these  pulmonary 
arteries,  for  such  they  are,  grow  rapidly  larger  and 
larger,  so  that  more  and  more  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  veotricle  is  carried  to  the  lungs. 

At  the  same  time  the  connection  between  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  arches  on  eaj:h  side  grows  weaker ;  so 
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that  less  and  less  of  the  blood  which  flows  along  the 
third  pair  of  arches  ia  able  to  pass  backwards  to  the 
hind  end  of  the  body. 

The  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side  now  becomes  the 
most  important  of  all  the  arches ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  blood  supplying  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
passes  through  it.     It  is  this  arch  which  remains  as 
the  permanent  aortic  arch  of  the  adult ;  and  it  is  im^^ 
portant  to  notice  that  the  arch  which  forms  the  great   / 
dorsal  aorta  in  birds  is  the  fourth  on  the  right  side,  and^ 
not  as  in  mammals  the  fourth  on  the  left  side.     The 
fourth  aich  of  the  left  side  in  birds,  after  giving  off  the 
subclavian,  is  continued  as  an  exceedingly  amall  and 
unimportant  vessel  to  join  the  fourth  right  arch.    It  is 
soon  obliterated. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  condition  of 
the  aortic  arches  during  the  latter  days  of  incubation, 
before  respiration  by  the  lungs  has  commenced,  ia  as 
foUows  (Fig.  93). 

The  first  and  second  arches  are  completely  ob- 
literated. The  third  arch  on  each  side  is  continued  at 
its  dorsal  end  as  the  internal  carotid,  I.C.A,  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  fourth  arch  having  become 
entirely  obUterated,  From  its  ventral  end  as  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  trunk  which  originally  supplied  the 
first  and  second  arches  the  external  carotid,  E.C.A.,  is 
given  off.  Each  pair  of  carotids  arises  therefore  from  a 
common  trunk — the  common  carotid  {C.O.A.).  Each 
of  these  trunks  gives  off  near  its  proximal  end  a  branch, 
the  vertebral  artery  {V.a). 

The  common  carotid  on  the  right  side  comes  off 
from  the  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side  (the  arch  of  the 
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dorsal  aorta),  and  is  not  as  yet  connected  with  the  right 
subclavian,  R.sc.  The  common  carotid  of  the  left  side 
comes  off  from  the  fourth  arch  of  the  left  side ;  but  since 
this  arch  becomes  the  left  subclavian,  L.sc.  (the  connec- 
tion between  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  arches  being 
obliterated),  the  portion  of  the  trunk  between  the  fourth 
arch  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (or  as  it  must  now  be 
called  the  common  aortic  root)  is  called  the  left 
innominate  artery. 

The  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  dorsal  aorta,  and  gives  off  the 
right  subclavian  {R.  sc.)  just  before  it  is  joined  by  the 
fifth  arch. 

The  fifth  arch  of  each  side  gives  off  branches  {RjP., 
L.P)  to  the  lungs ;  their  distal  continuations,  by  which 
these  arches  are  connected  with  the  systemic  circulation, 
though  much  reduced,  are  not  obhterated. 

The  final  changes  undergone  by  the  arterial  system 
after  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  respiration 
consist  chiefly  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  pul- 
monary and  systemic  circulations.  As  the  branches  to 
the  lungs  become  stronger  and  stronger,  less  and  less 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  enters  into  the  dorsal 
aorta;  and  the  connecting  vessels  become  smaller  and 
smaller. 

Each  of  these  fifth  arches  from  the  right  ventricle 
may  therefore  be  considered  at  about  the  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  day  as  divided  into  two  parts,  an  inner  part 
which  connects  the  heart  with  the  lung,  and  an  outer 
part;  which  still  connects' the  arch  with  the  main  dorsal 
aorta.  As  these  outer  parts  become  smaller  they  re- 
ceive the  name  of  the  'ductus  or  canales  BotalH'  or 
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'ductus  arteriosi.'  The  one  on  the  right  aide  is  short; 
that  on  the  left  side  ia  much  longer  and  narrower. 

When  respiration  commences  the  blood  ceases  to 
pass  through  these  canals,  which  either  remain  as  mere 
ligaments  or  else  become  absorbed  altogether.  By  this 
means,  the  foramen  ovale  becoming  at  the  same  time 
closed,  a  complete  double  circulation  is  established.  All 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  passes  into  the  lunga, 
and  all  that  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  body  at 
laige. 

Two  other  changes  take  place  about  the  same  time 
in  the  aortic  branches.  That  portion  of  the  right  fourth 
or  aortic  arch  which  lies  between  the  origin  of  the  right 
subclavian  and  the  common  carotid  becomes  shortened, 
and  is  finally  swallowed  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
right  subclavian  (Fig.  94,  R.  sc.)  comes  oif  from  the 
right  common  carotid,  a  very  short  trunk  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  to  serve  as  the  right  innomi- 
nate artery. 

At  the  same  time,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  neck,  the  common  carotids  are  very 
greatly  lengthened.  They  lie  close  together  in  the 
neck,  and  in  many  birds  actually  unite  to  form  a  com- 
mon trunk. 

It  will  of  course  be  imderstood  that  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  allantoia  and  the  absorption  of  the 
yolk,  the  allantoic  and  vitelline  arteries  also  disappear. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  if  we 
here  briefly  summarize  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
at  its  four  most  important  epochs;  viz.  on  the  third 
day,  on  the  fifth  day,  during  the  later  days  of  incu- 
bation before  respiration  by  the  lungs  has  commem    ^ 
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Diagram  op  the  Arterial  System  op  the  Adult  Fowl. 

P,A,  root  of  pulmonary  artery.  Lxru  left  innominate  artery. 
D,A.  dorsal  aorta.  Cte.  cseliao  arteries,  vaes,  mesenteric 
artery,  ar^r,  renal  arteries,  f&m,  femoral  arteries.  1%, 
ischiatio  arteries,  hyp,  hypogastric  arteries,  caw.  caudal 
artery.    The  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  93. 

and  after  the  chick  has  begun   to    breathe  by  the 
lungs. 

On  the  third  day  the  circulation  is  of  an  exceed* 
ingly  simple  chara^jter. 


The  heart  is  to  al!  intents  and  purposes  a  simple 
twisted  tube  marked  off  by  constrictions  into  a  series  of 
three  consecutive  chambera.  The  blood  coming  from 
the  venous  radicles  passes  through  the  heart  and  then 
through  the  three  pairs  of  arterial  arches. 

From  these  it  is  collected  into  the  great  dorsal 
aorta.  Upon  this  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  stream 
of  blood  passes  down  on  each  side  of  the  notochord 
along  the  body,  and  thence  out  by  the  vitelline  arteries, 
which  distribute  it  to  the  yolk-sac. 

In  the  yolk-sac  it  partly  passes  into  the  sinus  termi- 
nalis  and  so  into  the  fore  and  aft  trunka,  partly  directly 
into  the  lateral  trunka,  of  the  vitelline  veins.  In  both 
cases  it  is  brought  back  te  the  two  venous  radicles  and 
so  to  the  heart. 

On  this  day  the  blood  is  agrated  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  yolk-sac. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  two  auricles  are 
present  though  having  a  common  cavity.  The  septum 
of  the  ventricles  is  nearly  complete,  so  that  the  blood 
on  entering  the  ventricles  from  the  auricles  is  divided 
into  two  streams.  These  two  streams  pass  respectively 
from  the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  heart  into  the 
two  divisions  of  the  bulhus  arteriosus.  The  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  passes  into  the  fifth  pair  of  arches 
and  that  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs  of  arches. 

From  the  anterior  parts  the  blood  is  brought  back 
by  the  anterior  cardinal  or  jugular  veins;  from  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  by  the  cardinal  veins, 
but  also  in  part  by  the  now  commencing  vena  cava 
inferior. 


The  blood  &om  the  jolk-sac  and  allautois,  together 
'with  a  small  quantity  from  the  intestine,  is  collected 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  by  that  vessel  carried  to  the 
liver.  Here  it  becomes  divided  into  two  streams,  part 
flowing  directly  by  the  ductus  venosua  into  the  sinas 
venosus,  and  the  remainder  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  Uver,  being  brought  back  to  the  ductus 
venosus  by  the  hepatic  veins. 

During  this  period  the  blood  is  aerated  both  by  the 
allantois  and  yolk-sac,  but  as  yet  cltiefly  by  the  latter. 

At  a  somewhat  late  period  of  incnbation  tbc 
blood  from  the  ventricles  passes  into  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct roote.  The  one  of  these,  that  from  the  right 
chamber,  sends  the  blood  to  the  fifth  pair  of  arches; 
passing  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
flows  into  the  dorsal  aorta,  a  small  portion  only  finding 
ita  Tvay  into  the  lungs  through  the  as  yet  unimportant 
pulmonary  arteries. 

Through  the  other  aortic  root,  viz.  that  from  the 
left  ventricle,  the  blood  flows  into  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  arches.  That  part  of  the  blood  which  flows 
into  the  third  pair,  passes  almost  entirely  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  by  the  external  and  internal 
carotids;  that  which  flows  into  the  right  arch  of 
the  fourth  pair  is  chiefly  brought  to  the  dors^  aorta, 
but  some  of  it  passes  to  the  right  wing;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  which  goes  into  the  left  fourth  arch  is  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  the  left  wing,  a  small  part  only  reach- 
ing the  dorsal  aorta.  There  is  still  a  mixture  of  the 
blood  from  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart,  so  that  the 
blood  in  the  dorsal  aorta  is  composed  partly  of  blood 
from   the   left,  and  partly  from  the  right  chambers. 
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The  blood  of  the  upper  (anterior)  end  of  the  body 
comes  entirely  from  the  left  yentricle. 

The  blood  of  the  dorsal  aorta  passea  to  the  yolk- 
sac  and  allantoia,  and  to  all  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body.  lb  is  brought  back  from  the  yolk-sac,  from  the 
ailantois,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  intestines,  by 
the  portal  vein,  part  of  the  blood  from  which  passes  to 
the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  direct  course  (ductus 
venosus),  and  part  indirectly  by  the  more  circuitous 
course  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  hepatic  veins. 

The  blood  from  the  generative  and  urinary  organs, 
and  from  the  hinder  extremities,  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  vena  cava  inferior ;  that  from  the  upper 
exti^mities  and  head  by  the  jugular,  vertebral  and 
wing  veins  into  the  two  venae  cavK  of  the  right  and 
left  side,  and  so  to  the  heart.  Of  these  three  venEB 
caviB,  the  right  superior  and  the  inferior  join  the 
auricle  by  a  common  entrance,  but  the  left  superior 
has  an  entrance  of  its  own.  All  of  these  open  into 
the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  but  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  so  directed  (vide  Chap.  VIIL 
p.  263)  that  the  blood  carried  by  this  vessel  flows 
chiefly  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 
The  blood  from  the  two  superior  venie  cavre  enters  the 
right  auricle  only.  Now  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  has  been  partly  aerated  by  the  allantois; 
and,  since  it  is  this  blood  which  passing  through  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  distributed  to  the  third 
aortic  arch,  unmixed  by  any  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle (the  mixture  with  the  blood  from  the  fifth  arch 
reaching  only  as  far  as  the  fourth  arch),  it  happens 
that  the  blood  which  flows  to  the  anterior  extremitiea 
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and  head  is  more  aerated  thaa  that  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

From  the  anterior  extremities  the  blood  is  to  a 
great  extent  returned  by  the  left  superior  cava,  and 
goes  into  the  right  auricle,  whence,  by  the  right  ven- 
tricle, it  is  distributed  through  the  fifth  pair  of  arches 
over  the  body,  after  joining  the  more  aerated  blood 
passing  through  the  fourth  pair  of  arches. 

The  blood  from  the  lungs  is  brought  hack  by  two 
small  veins  into  the  ieft  auricle. 

The  characteristics  of  the  circulation  at  this  time  are 
that  the  blood  is  aerated  by  the  allantois,  and  that  there 
is  a  partial  double  circulation.    (Vide  Chap.  VIII.  p.  263.) 

Ab  soon  as  respiration  conunenceB  the  canals 
leading  to  the  dorsal  aorta  from  the  fifth  pair  of  arches, 
which  communicate  only  with  the  right  ventricle,  be- 
come closed.  The  blood  passing  along  the  fifth  arch 
now  flows  only  into  the  lungs,  through  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  The  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  the  yolk-sac  and  of  the 
allantois  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  body  of  the 
chick,  from  whence  it  is  all  brought  back  into  the  right 
auricle  by  the  three  now  independently  opening  veme 

The  portal  veins  henceforward  receive  blood  from 
the  intestines  only,  and  the  ductus  venosus  is  ob- 
literated, so  that  all  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  passes 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver. 

The  partition  between  the  auricles  is  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale;  into  the 
right  auricle  the  veins  of  the  body  enter,  and  into  th« 
left  the  pulmonary  veins. 


There  is  thus  a  completely  double  circulation  formed, 
in  which  all  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle  ia  arterial, 
and  all  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  venous,  and 
there  is  at  no  part  of  the  circulation  a  mixture  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood. 


As  early  as  the  sixth  day  movements,  as  we  have 
said,  may  he  seen  in  the  Hmhs  of  the  embryo  upon 
opening  the  egg.  We  may  conclude  that  after  this 
epoch  spontaneous  movements  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  unopened  egg.  They  cannot  however  he  of  any 
great  extent  until  the  fourteenth  day,  for  up  to  this 
time  the  embryo  retains  the  position  in  which  it  was 
first  formed,  viz.  with  its  body  at  right  angles  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  egg. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  a  definite  change  of  position 
takes  place ;  the  chick  moves  so  as  to  lie  lengthways  in 
the  egg,  with  its  beak  touching  the  chorion  and  shell 
membrane  where  they  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  air-chamber  at  the  broad  end  (Chap. 
I.  p.  3). 

On  the  twentieth  day  or  thereabouts  the  heak  iS' 
thrust  through  these  membranes,  and  the  bird  begins 
to  breathe  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber.  There- 
upon the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  functionally 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  blood  ceases  to  flow 
through  the  umbihcal  arteries.  The  allantois  shrivels 
up,  the  umbilicus  becomes  completely  closed,  and  the 
chick  piercing  the  shell  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg 
with  repeated  blows  of  its  beak,  casts  otf  the  dried  re- 
mains of  allantois,  amnion  and  chorion,  and  steps  out 
into  the  world. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  moHt  important  difference  between  the  de-j' 
velopment  of  Mammalia  and  Avea  depends  upon  thej 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  food-yolk  in  the  ovnm.i 
In  birds,  as  we  have  seen  (Ch.  i.),  the  ovum  is  large  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  so  heavily  charged  with  food-yolk 
that  it  is  unable  to  segment.  The  segmentation  is  con- 
fined to  one  small  portion,  the  germinal  disc,  the  pro- 
toplasm of  which  is  less  burdened  with  food-yolk  than 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  ovum.  Such  partial  seg- 
mentation is  known  as  meroblastic. 

In  Mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovum  is  small', 
and  contains  but  a  slight  amount  of  food-yolk ;  the  little 
there  is  being  distributed  uniformly  throughout.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  whole  ovum  is  able  to  segment ;  the 
segmentation  therefore  belongs  to  the  koloblastic  type. 
This  fundamental  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
ovum  of  Birds  and  Mammals  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
differences  in  the  segmentation  but  also  by  impoitant 
differences,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  stages  of  development 
which   immediately   follow  segmentation.      Finally,  in 

'  The  bmnau  ovarian  ovum  is  ,^(  tu  ^  Jg  of  au  inch  in  di&moti^. 
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birds,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nutrition  of  the  developing 
embryo  is  entirely  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  food- 
yolk  and  albumen  with  which  the  ovum  was  charged 
in  the  ovary  and  oviduct  respectively,  and  the  eggs 
leave  the  parent  very  soon  after  the  close  of  segmenta- 
tion. In  the  Mammalia  the  absence  of  sufficient  food- 
yolk  necessitates  the  existence  of  some  other  source  of 
nutriment  for  the  embryo,  and  that  source  is  mainly  the 
maternal  blood. 

The  development  of  Mammalia  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods :  1.  the  development  within  the  uterus ;  2. 
the  developmiint  after  birth. 

In  all  the  higher  Mammalia  the  second  period  is  very 
unimportant,  as  compared  with  the  first ;  for  the  young 
are  bom  in  a  condition  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
adult  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  The  de- 
velopment during  the  first  period  takes  place  in  the 
uterus  of  the  mother,  and  nutriment  passes  from  the 
maternal  blood  to  that  of  the  embryo  by  means  of  a 
structure,  to  be  described  in  detail  hereafter,  known  as 
the  placenta.  This  difference  between  the  development 
of  Birds  and  Mammals  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  former  are  ovipartms,  while  the  latter  are  vivi- 
pi/rous. 

The  source  of  nutriment  during  the  second  period 
is  the  Mammary  glands.  In  certain  of  the  lower  Mana- 
majia  (Marsupials)  the  young  are  bom  in  a  very  im- 
mature condition,  and  become  attached  by  their  mouths 
to  the  nipples  of  these  glands.  They  are  carried 
about,  usually  in  a  special  pouch  (marsupium)  by  the 
mother,  and  undergo  in  this  position  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  of  their  development,  , 


GENERAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   EMBRYO. 

There  is  a  close  agreement  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Mammals.  We  may  therefore  take  one,  the  Rabbit,  as 
a  type.  There  are  without  doubt  considerable  varia- 
tions to  be  met  with  in  the  early  development  even  of 
species  nearly  allied  to  the  Rabbit,  but  at  present  the 
true  value  of  these  variations  is  not  understood,  and 
they  need  not  concern  us  here. 

The  OTarian  OTnm.  Mammals  possess  two  ovaries 
situated  in  the  body  cavity,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  immediately  posterior  to  the  kidneys. 
They  are  somewhat  flattened  irregularly  oval  bodies,  a 
portion  of  the  surface  being  generally  raised  into  pro- 
tuberances due  to  projecting  follicles.  

In  an  early  stage  of  development  the  follicle  in  the  ^ ,      ^^ 
mammalian  ovary  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fowl,  and  is  ' 
formed  of  flat  cells  derived  from  the  germinal  cells  ad-  P 
joining  the  ovum.     As  development  proceeds  however 
it  becomes  remarkably  modified.     These  flat  cells  sur- 
rounding the  ovum  become  columnar  and  then  one  or 
two  layers  deep.      Later  they  become  thicker  on  one 
mde  of  the  ovum  than  on  the  other,  and  there  appears 
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in  the  thickened  mass  a  cavity  which  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  distended  and  filled  with  an  albuminous 
fluid. 

As  the  cavity  enlaiges,  the  ovum,  around  ^phich  are 
several  layers  of  cells,  forma  a  prominence  projecting 
into  it,  The  follicle  cells  are  known  as  th^  membrana 
granulosa,  and  the  projection  in  which  the  ovum  lies  as 
the  discus  or  cumulus  proligerus.  The  whole  structure 
with  its  tunic  is  known  as  the  Graafian  follicle. 

If  the  ovary  of  a  mature  female  during  the  breeding 
season  be  examined,  certain  of  the  protuberances  on  its 
surface  may  be  seen  to  be  considerably  larger  than  others ; 
they  are  more  transparent  than  their  fellows  and  their 
outer  covering  appears  more  tense ;  these  are  Graafian 
follicles  containing  nearly  or  quite  ripe  ova.  Upon  pierc- 
ing one  of  these  follicles  with  a  needle-point  the  ovum 
contained  therein  spirts  forth  together  with  a  not  incon- 
aiderable  amount  of  clear  fluid. 

Egg  HembraneB.  The  ovum  is  surrounded  by  a 
radiately  striated  membrane,  the  zona  radiata,  internal 
to  which  in  the  nearly  ripe  egg  a  delicate  membrane 
haa  been  shown,  by  Ed.  v,  Beneden,  to  exist.  The  cells 
of  the  discus  are  supported  upon  an  irregular  granular 
membrane  external  to  the  zona  radiata.  This  mem- 
brane is  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  zona, 
and  the  mode  of  its  development  renders  it  probable 
that  it  is  the  remnant  of  the  first  formed  membrane 
in  the  young  ovum  and  is  therefore  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. 

Saturation  and  impregnation  of  the  ovum.  As 
the  ovum  placed  in  the  Graafian  follicle  approaches 
maturity  the   germinal   vesicle   assumes  an   excentrio 
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position  and  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  which  have 
not  been  fiilly  worked  out,  but  which  probably  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
other  types  (p,  17).  The  result  of  the  changes  is  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  polar  bodies,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  mature  ovum  (female  pronucleus).  < 

At  certain  periods  one  or  more  follicles  containing  a 
ripe  ovum  burst',  and  their  contents  are  received  by 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  which 
appears  according  to  Hensen  to  clasp  the  ovary  at  the  -|- 
time.  The  follicle  after  the  exit  of  the  ovum  becomes 
filled  with  blood  and  remains  as  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  surface  of  the  ovary  for  some  days.  It  becomes 
eventually  a  corpus  luteum.  The  ovum  travels  slowly 
down  the  Fallopian  tube.  It  is  still  invested  by  the 
zona  radiata,  and  in  the  rabbit  an  albuminous  envelope 
is  formed  around  it  iu  its  passage  downwards.  Im- 
pregnation takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallo-  . 
pian  tube,  and  is  shortly  followed  by  the  segmentation, 
which  is  remarkable  amongst  the  Amniota  for  being 
complete'.  ~~ 

The  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum 
and  its  subsequent  fate  have  not  been  observed.  Van 
Beneden  describes  in  the  rabbit  the  formation  of  the 
first  aegmentation  nucleus  (i.e.  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum 
after  fertilization)  from  two  nuclei,  one  peripheral  and 
the  other  ventral,  and  deduces  from  his  observations 

'  So  fai  as  is  known  there  is  no  relation  between  the  bOTStiiig  of 
the  follicle  and  tbe  act  of  coition. 

^  It  is  stated  by  Bisohoff  ttmt  sbortl;  after  impregnation,  anJ 
before  the  conunenoement  of  tha  aegmentation,  the  ova  of  the  rabbit 
and  guinea-pig  aie  covered  with  cilia  and  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
rotation.    This  has  not  been  noticed  by  other  observerfl. 
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i  derived  from  the  sper- 


that  the  peripheral  nucleua  v 
matic  etement. 

Segmentation.  The  process  of  segmentation  oc- 
cupies in  the  rabbit  about  72  hours;  but  tbe  time  of 
this  and  all  other  stages  of  development  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  animals. 

The  details  of  segmentation  in  the  rabbit  are  differ- 
ently described  by  various  observers ;  but  at  the  close  of 
segmentation  the  ovum  appears  undoubtedly  to  be 
composed  of  an  outer  layer  of  cubical  hyaline  cells, 
almost  entirely  surrounding  an  inner  mass  of  highly 
L  granular  rounded  or  polygonal  cells. 


f  Optical  Sbotionb    op    a    Kabbit's    Ovfm  at    two    Siaokb 

CLOSELY  FOLLOWIKO  TJPOH  THE  SEGMENTATION. 

(After  B.  vaa  Beneden.) 

ep.  outer  layer ;  Sy.  inner  mass  ;  bp.  Van  Beneden'e  blastopore. 

The  shading  of  the  outer  ajid  inner  layers  is  diagrammatic 

In  a  small  circular  area  however  the  inner  mass  of 
cells  remains  exposed  at  tbe  surface  (Fig.  95,  A).     This 
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exposed  spot  may  for  convenience  te  called  with  v.  Beae- 
den  the  blastopore,  though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  subsequent  development,  it  in  no 
wa^  correBponda  with  the  blastopore  of  other  vertebrate 
ova. 

In  the  foUowing  account  of  the  segmeutation  of  the  rabbit's 
ovum,  V.  Benedeo'a  description  is  followed  as  for  aa  the  details 
are  concerned,  his  nomenclature  ia  however  not  adhered  to'. 

According  to  v.  Beneden  the  ovum  first  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  spheres,  of  which  one  ia  slightly  larger  and  more 
transparent  than  the  other.  The  latter  sphere  and  its  products 
will  be  spoken  of  as  the  outer  spheres,  and  the  smaller  one 
and  its  products  as  the  inner  spheres,  in  accordance  with  their 
different  destinations. 

Both  the  spheres  are  soon  divided  into  two,  and  each  of  the 
four  so  formed  into  two  again  ;  and  thus  a  stage  with  eight 
spheres  ensues.  At  the  moment  of  their  first  separation  these 
spheres  are  spherical,  and  arranged  in  two  layers,  one  of  them 
formed  of  the  four  outer,  and  the  other  of  the  four  inner  spheres. 


n  again  talies  a  spherical 


This  position  is  not  loog  retained,  fc 
passes  to  the  centre ;  and  the  whole  o' 

In  the  next  phase  of  segmentation  each  of  the  foar  outer 
spheres  divides  into  two,  and  the  ovum  thus  becomes  constituted 
of  twelve  spheres,  eight  outer  and  four  inner.  The  outer  spheres 
have  now  become  markedly  smaller  than  the  inner. 

The  four  inner  spheres  neit  divide  giving  rise,  together  with 
the  eight  outer  spheres,  to  siiteen  spheres  in  all ;  which  are 
nearly  uniform  in  size.  Of  the  eight  inner  spheres  four  soon 
pass  to  the  centre,  while  the  eight  now  superficial  outer  spheres 
Ibrm  a  kind  of  cup  partially  enclosing  the  inner  sphei-es.  The 
outer  spheres  now  divide  in  their  turn,  giving  rise  to  sLiteen 


'  The  cells  spoken  of  as  the  outer  layer  eorreapouii  to  Van  Beneden'a 
epiblaat,  whilst  those  cells  spohen  of  as  the  inner  correspond  to  bis 
prinjitive  hypoblast. 
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ijiherea  which  Iru^ely  enclose  the  inner  spheres.  The  segmenta- 
tioii  of  both  outer  and  inner  apheres  continues,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  outer  spheres  spread  further  and  further  over  the  ini 
aothat  at  the  close  of  segmeatation  the  inner  Hpheres-constitutea 
central  solid  mass  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  outer 
Kpheres.  In  a  small  circular  area  however  the  int 
spheres  remain  for  some  time  exposed  at  the  surlaoe  (Fig.  95  A). 

The  blastodermic  Tesicle.    After  its  segmerttation 

the  ovum  passes  into  the  uterus.  The  outer  cells  soon 
grow  over  the  blastopore  and  thus  form  a  complete 
superficial  layer.  A  series  of  changes  next  take  place 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  what  has  been  called 
the  blastodermic  vesicle. 

These  changes  commence  with  the  appearance  of  a 
narrow  cavity  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  wbich 
extends  so  as  completely  to  separate  them  except  in  tbe 
region  adjoiiiing  the  original  site  of  the  blastopore  (Fig. 
95  E)',  The  cavity  so  formed  rapidly  enlarges,  and 
with  it  the  ovum  also ;  so  that  this  soon  takes  the  form 
of  a  thin  walled  vesicle  with  a  laige  central  cavity. 
This  vesicle  is  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  The  greater 
part  of  its  walls  are  formed  of  a  single  cow  of  flattened 
outer  layer  cells;  while  the  inner  mass  of  cells  forms 
a  small  lens-shaped  mass  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  outer  layer  (Fig.  96). 

Although  by  this  stage,  which  occurs  in  the  rabbit 
between  seventy  and  ninety  hours  after  impregnation, 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  has  by  do  means  attained  its 
greatest  dimensions,  it  has   nevertheless   grown   from 

1  Yon  Benedeu  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  blastopore  is 
sitnated  somewhat  eioentricaU;  in  relation  to  the  area  of  attachment 
of  the  inner  maaa  to  the  outer  lajer. 
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about  009  mm. — the  size  of  the  ovum  at  the  close 
segmentation — to  about  0*28  in  diameter.  It  is  en- 
closed  by  the  zona  radiaja^  a5dJbhe_-albliminou&  Jayei* 


Fi<j.  96. 


Babbit's  Ovum  between  70 — 90  Hours  after  Impregnation. 

(After  E.  van  Beneden.) 

hv,  cavity  of  blastodermic  vesicle  (yolk-sac) ;  ep.  outer  layer ; 
hy,  inner  mass ;  2^.  albuminous  envelope. 


around  it.  The  blastodermic  vesicle  continues  to 
enlarge  rapidly,  and  during  the  process  the  inner  mass 
undergoes  important  changes.  It  spreads  out  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  outer  layer  and  at  the  same  time  loses 
its  lens-like  form  and  becomes  flattened.     The  central 
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H  part  of  it  remains  however  thicker,  and  is  constituted 
H  of  two  rows  of  cells,  while  the  peripheral  part,  the  outer 
H  boundary  of  which  is  irregular,  is  formed  of  an  imperfect 
H  ^^er  of  amceboid  cells  which  continually  spread  further 
H  and  further  beneath  the  outer  layer.  The  central  tbick- 
H  ening  of  the  inner  layer  forms  an  opaque  circular  spot 
H  on  the  blastoderm,  which  constitutes  the  commencement 
■    of  the  embryonic  area. 

The  formation  of  the  layers.  The  history  of  the 
stages  immediately  following,  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  day  to  the  seventh  day,  when  a 
primitive  streaJt  makes  its  appearance,  is  not  perfectly 
understood,  and  has  been  interpreted  very  differently  by 
various  observers.  The  following  account  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  tentative  one. 

About  five  days  after  impregnation  the  cells  of  the 
inner  mass  in  the  embryonic  area  become  divided  into 
two  distinct  strata,  an  upper  stratum  of  rounded  cells 
adjoining  the  flattened  outer  layer  and  a  lower  stratum 
of  flattened  cells.  This  lower  stratum  is  the  true  hypo- 
blast (Fig.  97).  At  the  edge  of  the  embryonic  area  the 
hypoblast  is  continuous  with  a  peripheral  ring  of  the 
amceboid  cells  of  the  earlier  st^e,  which  now  form, 
except  at  the  edge  of  the  ring,  a  continuous  layer  of 
flattened  cells  in  contact  with  the  outer  layer.  During 
the  sixth  day  the  middle  layer  becomes  fused  with  the 
outer  layer,  and  gives  rise  to  a  layer  of  cells  which  are 
columnar  and  are  arranged  in  the  rabbit  in  a  single 
row  (Fig.  98).  They  form  together  the  true  epiblast  of 
the  embryonic  area. 

At  this  stage  therefore  the  embryonic  area,  which  is 
circular,  is  formed  throughout  of  two  single  layers  of 
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Sbvknth   Day:    taken    in    fbont    op    the    PRiMiTrvK 
I  Streak. 

Half  of  the  area  ia  represented. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  sixtli  day  the  embryonic 
area  of  the  rabbit,  which  has  hitherto  been  round,  be- 
comes oval. 

A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  whole  blastodermic 
vesicle  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day  ia 
given  in  Fig.  99.  The  embryonic  area  ia  represented  in 
white.  Thu  line  ge  in  B  shows  the  extension  of  the 
liyiiohlast  round  the  budde  of  the  vesicle.     The  bias- 


I  Views  of  the  Elastodekmic  Vesicle  op  a  Kabbit  os  k 
1  Seventh  Day  without  the  Zona.  A.  from  above,  ; 
'         from  the  side.     (From  Kolliker.) 

uff.  embrjonic  area ;  ffe.  boundary  of  the  hypoblast. 
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todermic  veaicle  is  therefore  formed  of  three  areas, 
(1)  the  embryonic  area  with  two  layers,  a  columnar 
epiblaat  and  flat  hypoblast ;  (2)  the  region  around  the 
embryonic  la'ea  where  the  walls  of  the  vesicle  are  formed 
of  flattened  epiblast'  and  of  hypoblast;  (3)  the  area 
beyond  this  again  where  the  veaicle  is  formed  of  flat- 
tened epiblast'  only. 

The  changes  which  next  take  place  begin  with  the 
formation  of  a  primitive  streak,  homologous  with,  and  in 
most  respects  similar  to,  the  primitive  streak  in  Birds. 


Embetonic  Abba  op  an  Eight  Days'  Rabbit. 
{After  KSlliker.) 
arg.  embtyonio  area  ;  pr.  primitive  streak. 
The  formation  of  the  streak  is  preceded  by  that  of  a 
dark  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  blastoderm,  forming 
the  nodal  point  of  Hensen.     This  spot  subsequently 
constitutes  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 

Early  on  the  seventh  day  the  embryonic  area  be- 
comes pyriform,  and  at  its  posterior  and  narrower  end 
'  The  epiblast  ot  tha  blastcKlermic  vesiale  beyond  the  embrfoiiic 
area  is  formed  of  tbe  ont^r  layer  only. 


the  primitive  streak  makes  its  appearance  ;  it  is  due  to 
a  proliferation  of  rounded  cella  from  the  epiblast. 


Shotion  THBotjQH   AM   Oval    Blabtodbru  of    a    Habbet  oh 
THE  Seventh    Dat.    The    Length  of   thh    Akba    wab 

ABOUT    V2  MM.    AND    ITS   BbEADTH   ABOUT    '86  MM. 

Through  the  front  part  of  the  primitive  streak ;   ep.  epiblast ; 
m.  iiieaDbla:at ;  hy.  hypoblast ;  pr.  primitive  strealc 

These  cells  give  rise  to  a  part  of  the  niesoblastic 
layer  of  the  embryo,  and  may  be  termed  from  their 
origin  the  primitive  streak  mesoblast. 

During  the  seventh  day  the  primitive  streak  be- 
comes a  more  pronounced  structure  (Fig.  101),  the 
mesoblast  in  its  neighbourhood  increases  in  quantity, 
while  an  axial  groove  (Fig.  100) — the  primitive  groove 
— is  formed  on  its  upper  surface. 
"-  The  formation  of  the  medullary  groove.  In  the 
part  of  the  embryonic  area  in  frout  of  the  primitive 
streak  there  arise  during  the  eighth  day  two  folds 
bounding  a  shallow  median  groove,  which  meet  in  front, 
but  diverge  behind,  and  enclose  between  them  the 
foremost  end  of  the  primitive  streak  (Fig.  103),  These 
folds  are  the  medullary  folds  and  they  constitute  the 
first  definite  traces  of  the  embryo.  The  medullaiy  plate 
bounded  by  them  rapidly  grows  in  length,  the  primitive 
streak  always  remaining  at  its  hinder  end.     While  the 


THE  MESOBLAST. 
Fib.   IW. 


The  embryo  has  nearly  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig  100. 

A.  is  taken  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonia  area. 
It  represents  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  area,  and  there  is  no 
tnwe  of  a  medullary  grooye  or  of  the  mesoblaat. 

B.  ia  taken  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive 
streak. 

ep.  epiblast ;  hy.  bypoblast. 

lateral  epiblast  is  formed  of  several  rows  of  cells,  that  of 
the  medullary  plate  is  at  first  formed  of  but  a  single 
row  (Fig.  104,  mg). 

The  meeoblast  and  notocliord.  The  meeoblast  in 
mammalia  has,  as  in  the  chick,  a  double  origin,  and  the 
'details  of  its  development  appear  to  resemble  essentially 
those  in  the  chick.  It  arises  (1)  from  the  epiblast  of 
the  primitive  streak ;  this  has  been  already  described ; 
(2)  from  the  primitive  hypoblast  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  latter  is  known  as 
hypoblastic  mesoblast,  and  as  in  the  chick  appears  to 
originate  aa  two  lateral  plates  apht  off  from  the  primi- 
tive hypoblast.  These  two  plates  are  at  first  continuous 
F.  4B.  21 


Ehbbtonic  Ahea  of  a.  Seven  Days'  : 
(From  Kolliker.) 
I.  place  of  ftiture  area  vaaciiloaa ;  rf.  medullary  groove  ;  pr.  pri- 
mitive streak  ;  a^.  embryonio  area. 
In  the  region  o.  a  layer  of  mesoblast  liaa  already  grown  ;  there 
[  are  however  as  yet  no  signs  of  blood-veeaels  in  it 

This  meaoblast  ia  derived  from  the  mesoblaat  of  the  primitive 
I  afcreak  (Keiliker). 


1  the  axial  line  with  the  primitive  hypoblast.     "When 

the   medullary  groove  is  formed  the  lateral  bands   of 

meaoblast  become  separate  from  the  axial  hypoblast  and 

I  give  rise  to  two  independent  lateral  plates  of  mesoblast 


THE  PKlMmVE  STREAK. 


(Fig.   104).     The   axial  band  of  hypoblast  eventually 
gives  rise  to  the  notochord. 


TltANSTBRSK  SSCTIOH 


ep.  epiblast ;  me.  niesoblast ;   hy.  hypoblast ;   mg,  mediUlarj 
groove. 

The  mesoblastic  elements  from  these  two  sources, 
though  at  first  characterised  by  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  their  cells  (Fig.  102,  B),  those  of  the 
primitive  streak  mesoblast  being  more  rounded,  soon 
become  blended  and  indistinguishable  from  one  another; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  parts  of  the  fully 
formed  mesoblast  they  severally  contribute. 

In  tracing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  layers,  while  passing  from  the  region  of  the 
embryo  to  that  of  the  primitive  streak,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  follow  the  account  given  by  Schafer  for  the 
guinea-pig,  which  on  this  point  is  far  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  other  observers.  In  doing  so 
we  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
layers  in  the  guinea-pig  are  inverted.  Fig.  105  repre- 
sents a  series  of  sections  through  this  part  in  the  guinea- 
pig.  The  anterior  section  (D)  passes  through  the  medul- 
lary groove  near  its  hinder  end.  The  commencement  of 
the  primitive  streak  is  marked  by  a  slight  prominence  on 
the  floor  of  the  medullary  groove  between  the  two  diverg- 
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ing  medullary  folds  (Fig.  105  C,  ae).    Where  this  promi- 
nence  becomes  first  apparent  the  epiblast  and  hypoblaEt 


A  Series  or  TRAUsvERflE  Sbctioss  throogh  the  JnuonoN 
OP  THE  PBiJOTiTE  Streak  and  Medcilart  Groovk   oe- 
A  YouNQ  GuiNEA-PiQ.     (After  Schtifer.) 
A.  ia  the  posterior  section. 

e.  epiblast ;  m.  mesobliist ;  h.  hypoblast ;  ae.  axial  epiblaat  of 
the  primitire  streak  ;  oA.  axial  hypoblast  attached  in  B.  and 
C.  to  the  epiblast  at  the  rudimentary  blastopore ;  ng.  me- 
dullary groove  ;  /.  nidimeDtafy  blaatopoie. 


THE   NOTOCHORD. 

are  united  together.  The  mesoblast  plates  at  the  two 
sides  remain  in  the  meantime  quite  free.  Slightly 
further  back,  but  before  the  primitive  groove  is  reached, 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  connected  together  by  a 
cord  of  cells  (Fig.  105  B,/),  which  in  the  section  next 
following  becomes  detached  from  the  hypoblast  and 
forms  a  solid  keel  projecting  from  the  epiblast.  In  the 
following  section  the  hitherto  independent  mesoblast 
plates  become  united  with  this  keel  (Fig.  105  A) ;  and 
in  the  posterior  sections,  through  the  part  of  the  primi- 
tive streak  with  the  primitive  groove,  the  epiblast  and 
mesoblast  continue  to  be  united  in  the  axial  line,  but 
the  hypoblast  remains  distinct.  These  peculiar  relations 
may  shortly  be  described  by  saying  that  in  the  axial 
line  the  hypoblast  becomes  united  with  the  ejnblaat  at 
the  j)osterior  end  of  tlie  em.hi'yo;  and  that  the  cells 
which  connect  the  hypoblast  and  epiblast  are  posteriorly 
continuous  with  the  fused  epiblast  and  mesoblast  of 
the  primitive  streak,  the  hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the 
primitive  streak  having  become  distinct  from  the  other 
layers. 

The  uotocliord.  The  thickened  axial  portion  of  the 
hypoblast  in  the  region  of  the  embryo  becomes  sepa- 
rated, as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  from  the  lateral 
parts  as  the  notochord. 

Very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  notochord, 
the  hypoblast  grows  in  from  the  two  sides,  aad  becomes 
quite  continuous  across  the  middle  line.  The  formation 
of  the  notochord  takes  place  from  before  backwards; 
and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo  it  is  continued 
into  the  mass  of  cells  which  forms  the  axis  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  becoming  therefore  at  this  point  continuous 


I 


I 
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■with  the  epiblast.  The  notochord  in  fact  behaves  exactly 
83  did  the  axial  hypoblast  in  the  earlier  stage. 

The  peculiar  relationa  juat  mentioned  are  preciBelj  similar  to 
those  wa  have  already  described  in  the  chick  (p.  60).  Thej 
receive  their  oxplanatiou  by  comparison  with  the  lower  tjpes. 

The  cells  which  form  the  junction  betweea  the  epiblast  and 
the  aiial  hypoblast  constitute  in  the  lower  types  the  front  wall  of 
a  passage  perforating  the  blastoderm  and  leading  fi-om  the  ei- 
terior  into  the  alimentary  canal.  This  passage  ia  the  vertebrate 
blaatopore. 

In  the  chick  we  have  seen  (p.  72)  this  passage  is  present  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  as  the  neurenteric  canal  ;  and  ia  the 
duok  at  a  still  earher  stage.  It  is  also  present  at  an  earl;  sbngfi 
in  the  mole. 

The  presence  of  this  blastopore  renders  it  clear  that  the  blas- 
topore discovered  by  Ed.  van  Beneden  cannot  have  the  meaning 
"  to  it  in  comparing  it  with  the  blastopore  of  tiie 


To  recapitulate.  At  the  stage  we  have  now  reached 
the  three  layers  are  definitely  estahliahed. 

The  epiblast  ia  derived  partly  from  the  outer  layer 
of  segmentation  spheies  and  partly  from  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  segmentation  spheres  which  constitute 
the  inner  mass.  The  hypoblast  arises  from  the  few 
remaining  cells  of  the  inner  mass  ;  while  the  mesoblast 
has  its  origin  partially  from  the  epiblast  of  the  primitive 
streak  and  partially  from  the  hypoblast  cells  anterior  to 
the  primitive  streak. 

During  the  period  in  which  these  changes  have  been  taking 
place,  the  rudiments  of  a  vascular  area  become  formed,  and  while 
OS  Klilliker  has  shewn,  the  mesoblast  of  this  portion  is  to  some 
extent  derived  from  the  mesoblast  of  the  primitive  streak,  it  ia 
possible  that  a  portion  of  it  owes  its  origin  to  hypoblastio  meao- 
bkst 


General  growth  of  the  embryo,  We  have  seen 
that  the  blastodermic  vesicle  becomes  divided  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  into  an  .embryonic  area,  and 
a  nou -embryonic  portion.  The  embryonic  area  gives 
rise  to  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  while  the 
non-embryonic  part  forms  an  appendage  known  as  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  which  becomes  gradually  folded  off 
from  the  embryo,  and  has  precisely  the  relations  of  the 
yolk-sac  of  the  chick.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Mammalia  are  descended  from  ancestors,  the  embiyos 
of  which  had  large  yolk-sacs,  but  that  the  yolk  has 
become  reduced  in  quantity  owing  to  the  nutriment 
received  from  the  wall  of  the  utema  taking  the  place 
of  that  originally  supplied  by  the  yolk.  A  rudiment  of 
the  yolk-sac  being  thus  retained  in  the  umbihcal  vesi- 
cle, this  structure  may  be  called  indifferently  umbilical 
vesicle  or  yolk-sac. 

The  yolk  which  fills  the  yolk-sac  in  Birds  is  re- 
placed in  Mammals  by  a  coagulable  fluid ;  while  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  hypoblast  round  the  wall  of 
the  blastodermic  vesicle,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  growth  of  the  hy- 
poblast round  the  yolk-sac  in  Birds. 

The  whole  embryonic  area  would  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  Its 
long  axis  has  no  very  definite  relation  to  that  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle.  The  first  external  trace  of  the 
embryo  to  appear  is  the  medullary  plate,  bounded  by 
the  medullary  folds,  and  occupying  at  first  the  anterior 
half  of  the  embryonic  area  (Fig.  103).  The  two  me- 
dullary folds  diverge  behind  and  enclose  the  front  end 
of  the  primitive  streak.     As  the  embryo  elongates  the 
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K  laedullary  folds  nearly  meet  behind  and  so  cut  off  the 
W  front  portion  of  the  primitive  streak,  which  then  ap- 
pears as  a  projection  in  the  hind  end  of  the  medtillaiy 
groove.  At  the  hind  end  of  the  medullary  groove 
(mole)  a  deep  pit  perforates  its  floor  and  enters  the 
mass  of  meaohlast  cells  lying  below.  The  pit  is  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  blastopore  (described  on  p.  326)  which  has 
been  enclosed  by  the  medullary  folds. 

Henceforward  the  general  course  of  development  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  chick  and  so  will  be  only  briefly 
described.     The  special  features  in  the  development  of 

I  particular  organs  will  be  described  later.  In  an  embryo 
rabbit,  eight  days  after  impregnation,  the  medullaiy 
groove  is  about  I'SO  mm.  in  length.  At  this  stage  a 
division  may  be  cleariy  seen  in  the  lateral  plates  of 
mesoblast  into  a  vertebral  zone  adjoining  the  embryo 
and  a  more  peripheral  lateral  zone ;  and  in  the  verte- 
bral zone  indications  of  two  somites,  about  0"37  mm. 
firom  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo,  become  apparent. 
The  foremost  of  these  somites  marks  the  junction,  or 
very  nearly  so,  of  the  cephalic  region  and  trunk.  The 
small  size  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former  is 
very  striking,  but  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrates  gene- 
rally. The  trunk  gradually  elongates  relatively  to  the 
head,  by  the  addition  behind  of  fresh  somites.  The 
embr)'o  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  folded  off  from  the 
yolk-sac. 

In  a  slightly  older  embryo  of  nine  days  there  appears 
(Hensen,  Kolhker)  round  the  embryonic  area  a  delicate 
clear  ring  which  is  narrower  in  front  than  behind  (Fig. 
106  A.  ap).  This  ring  is  regarded  by  these  authors  as 
representing  the  peripheral  part  of  the  area  pellucida  of 
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Birds,  wMch  docB  not  feecome  converted  into  the  body 
of  the  embryo.  Outside  the  area  pellucida,  an  area 
vasculosa  has  become  very  well  defined.  In  the  em- 
bryo itself  (Fig.  106  A)  the  disproportion  between  head 
and  trunk  is  less  marked  than  before;  the  medullary 
plate  dilates  anteriorly  to  form  a  spatula-shaped  ce- 
phalic enlargement;  and  three  or  four  aomitea  are 
established.  In  the  lateral  parts  of  the  mesoblast  of 
the  head  there  may  be  scon  on  each  side  a  tube-like 
structure  (hz).  Each  of  these  is  part  of  the  heart,  which 
arises  as  two  independent  tubes.  The  remains  of  the 
primitive  streak  {pr)  are  still  present  behind  the  me- 
dullary groove. 

In  somewhat  older  embryos  (Fig.  106  E)  with  about 
eight  somites,  in  which  the  trunk  considerably  exceeds 
the  head  in  length,  the  first  distinct  traces  of  the 
folding  off  of  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  become  ap- 
parent, and  somewhat  later,  a  fold  also  appears  at  the 
hind  end.  In  the  formation  of  the  hind  end  of  the 
embryo  the  primitive  streak  gives  rise  to  a  tail  swelling 
and  to  part  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  post-anal  gut.  In 
the  region  of  the  head  the  rudiments  of  the  heart  [h) 
are  far  more  definite.  The  medullary  groove  is  still 
open  for  its  whole  length,  but  in  the  head  it  exhibits  a 
series  of  well-marked  dilatations.  The  foremost  of 
these  (uA)  is  the  rudiment  of  the  fore-brain  from  the 
sides  of  which  there  project  the  two  optic  vesicles  {ah) ; 
the  next  is  the  mid-brain  {mh)  and  the  last  is  the  hind- 
brain  {hh),  which  is  again  divided  into  smaller  lobes  by 
successive  constrictions.  The  medullary  groove  behind 
the  region  of  the  somites  dilates  into  an  embryonic 
planus  rhomboidalis  like  that  of  the  bird.     Traces  of  the 
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onion  (of)   are  now  apparent  both  in  front  of  and 

ilmid  the  embryo. 

The  structurt;  of  the  head  and  the  formatioa  of  the 

leart  at  this  age   are  illustrated  in  Fig,  107.     The 

ridely  open   medullary  groove   (rf)  is   shewn  in  the 

lentre.     Below  it  the  hypoblast  is  thickened  to  form 

Jthe  notochord  dd' ;  and  at  the  sides  are  seen  the  two 

Itutes,  which,  on  the  folding-in  of  the  fore-gut,  give  rise 

I  to  the  unpaired  heart'.     Each  of  these  is  formed  of 

I  an  outer  muscular  tube  of  splanchnic  mesoblast  (aUi), 

not  quite  closed  towards  the  hypoblast,  and  an  inner 

"1  layer  (ikh);  and  is  placed  in  a  special  section 

of  the  body  cavity  (pA),  which  afterwards  forma  the 

pericardial  cavity. 

Before  the  ninth  day  is  completed  great  external 
changes  are  usually  effected.  The  medullary  groove 
becomes  closed  for  its  whole  length  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  posterior  portion.  The  closure  commences,  | 
aa  in  Birds,  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain.  Anteriorly  I 
the  foIding-o£f  of  the  embryo  proceeds  so  far  that  the  ' 
head  becomes  quite  free,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  throat,  ending  blindly  in  front,  becomes  established. 
In  the  course  of  this  folding  the,  at  first  widely  sepa- 
rated, halves  of  the  heart  are  brought  together,  coalesce 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  throat,  and  so  give  rise  to  a 
median  undivided  heart,  The  fold  at  the  tail  end  c 
the  embryo  progresses  considerably,  and  during  its  ad- 
vance the  allantois  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Birds.  The  somites  increase  in  number  to  about  twelve. 
The  atoniotic  folds  nearly  meet  above  the  embryo. 

>  The  details  of  the  deTelopmeDt  of  llie  heart  ais  dsBoribed  beltnr 

(Ch.  XII.). 


i  Head  of  a.  Rabbit   oy 

THE  SAME  AOE  AS  Fig.  106  B.     (From  KoUiker.) 
B.  is  a  more  highly  magnified  reprosantation  of  [wrt  of  A, 
tf.  medullary  groove  ;  mp.  medullary  plate  ;  rie.  medullary  fold  ; 
h.  epiblasb  ;  dd.  hypoblast ;  dd'.  notochordal  thickeoiug  of 
hypoblast ;  >p.  undivided  mesoblaat ;  kp.  somatic  mesoblaet ; 
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dfp.  Bplanchnic  mesoblastj  ph.  pericardial  section  of  body- 
cavity  i  ahh.  muaoular  wali  of  heart ;  iAA.  epithelioid  layer  of 
heart  ;  tmt.  lateral  undivided  mesoblast ;  sw.  fold  of  hypo- 
blast which  will  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  sr. 
commenemg  throat. 

The  later  stages  in  the  development  proceed  in  the 
main  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Bird.  The  cranial 
flexure  soon  becomes  very  marked,  the  mid-brain  form- 
ing the  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the  embiyo  (Fig.  108). 
The  sense  organs  have  the  usual  development.  Under 
the  fore-brain  appears  an  epiblastic  inyolution  giving 


Advanced  Embbto  of  a.  Rabbit  (about  Twelve  Days)'. 
mh.  mid-brain  ;  th.  thalamencephaloQ  ;  ee.  cerebral  bumisphere ; 
op.  eye ;   iv.v.  fourth  ventricle  ;   mj7.  maxillary  process ;   md. 
mandibular  arch ;  hy.  hyoid  arch  ;  fl.  fore-limb  ;  hi.  hind- 
limb  ;  um,  umbilical  stalk. 

'  Thifl  Sgore  was  drawn  by  Mv  Weldon. 
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rige  both  to  the  mouth  and  to  the  pituitary  body.  Be- 
hind the  mouth  are  three  well  marked  pairs  of  visceral 
arches.  The  first  of  these  is  the  mandibular  arch 
{Fig.  108  md),  which  meets  its  fellow  in  the  zniddie 
line,  and  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mouth 
It  sends  forward  on  each  aide  a  superior  maxillary  pro- 
cess {tiuv)  which  partially  forms  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  mouth.  Behind  the  mandihular  arch  are  present  a 
well-developed  hyoid  (Ay)  and  a  first  branchial  arch 
(not  shewn  in  Fig.  108).  There  are  four  clefts,  as  in 
the  chick,  but  the  fourth  is  not  bounded  behind  by  a 
definite  arch.  Only  the  first  of  these  clefts  persists  as 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube. 

At  the  time  when  the  cranial  flexure  appears,  the 
body  also  develops  a  sharp  flexure  immediately  behind 
the  head,  which  is  thus  bent  forwards  upon  tbe  pos- 
terior straight  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  108).  The  amount 
of  this  flexure  varies  somewhat  in  different  forma.  It 
is  very  marked  in  the  dog  (Bischoff).  At  a  later  period, 
and  in  some  species  even  before  the  stage  figured,  the 
tail  end  of  the  body  also  becomes  bent  (Fig.  108),  so 
that  the  whole  dorsal  side  assumes  a  convex  curvature, 
and  the  head  and  tail  become  closely  approximated,  Li 
most  cases  the  embryo,  on  the  development  of  the  tail, 
assumes  a  more  or  less  definite  spiral  curvature  (Fig. 
108).  With  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
lower  wall  of  the  body  the  ventral  flexure  partially  dis- 
appears, but  remains  more  or  less  persistent  till  near 
the  close  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  limbs  are  formed  as 
simple  buds  in  the  same  manner  as  m  Birds.  The  buds 
of  the  hind-limbs  are  directed  somewhat  forwards,  and 
those  of  the  fore-limb  backwards. 
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The  human  embryo.  Our  knowledge  as  to  the 
early  development  of  the  human  embryo  is  in  an  un- 
satisiactory  state.  The  positive  facts  we  know  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  from 
them  a  history  of  the  development  which  is  capable  of 
satisfactory  comparison  with  that  in  other  forms,  unless 
all  the  early  embryos  known  are  to  be  regarded  as 
abnormal,  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment, which  was  first  clearly  brought  to  light  by  Allen 
Thomson  in  1839,  is  the  very  early  appearance  of 
branched  villi.  In  the  last  few  years  several  ova,  even 
younger  than  those  described  by  AUen  Thomson,  have 
been  met  with,  which  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

The  best  preserved  of  these  ova  is  one  described  by 
Reichert'.  This  ovum,  though  probably  not  more  than 
thirteen  days  old,  was  completely  enclosed  by  a  decidua 
refiexa.  It  had  (Fig.  109  A  and  B)  a  flattened  oval 
form,  measuring  in  its  two  diameters  5-5  mm.  and 
3'5  mm.  The  edge  was  covered  with  branched  villi, 
while  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  flattened  surfaces 
there  was  a  spot  free  from  villi.  On  the  surface  ad- 
joining the  uterine  wall  was  a  darker  area  (e)  formed  of 
two  layers  of  cells.  Nothing  certain  has  been  made  out 
about  the  structure  of  ova  of  this  age. 

The  villi,  which  at  first  leave  the  flattened  poles 
free,  seem  soon  to  extend  first  over  one  of  the  flat  sides 
and  finally  over  the  whole  ovum  (Fig.  109  C). 

Unless  the  two-layered  region  of  Reichert's  ovum  is 
the  embryonic  area,  nothing  which  can  clearly  be 
identified   as  an  embryo  has  been  detected  in  these 

'  Abhftndlnngen  der  Konigl.  Akad.  d.  Wies.  zu  Berlin,  1873. 
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(From  Quain'a  Anatojru/ ) 

A.  and  B.     Front  and  aide  view  of  an  ovum  figured  by  Beichert, 

supposed  to  be  about  tbirteen  days.     e.  embryonic  area. 
C,     An  ovum  of  about  four  or  five  weeks  ebewiag  the   general 

atructure  of  tho  ovum  before  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

Part  of  the  wall  of  tho  ovum  is  removed  to  shew  the  embtyo 

in  eilii.     (After  Allen  Thomson.) 


early  ova.  In  an  ovum  described  by  Breua,  and  in  one 
described  long  ago  by  Wharton-Jones,  a  mass  found  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  ovum  may  perhaps  be  interpreted 
(His)  as  the  remains  of  tho  yolk.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  all  the  early  ova  so  far  obtained  are 
more  or  less  pathological. 

The  youngest  ovum  with  a  distinct  embryo  is  one 
described  by  His.     This  ovum,  which  is  diagrammati- 
cally  represented  in  Fig.  Ill  in  longitudinal  section, 
had  the  form  of  an  oval  vesicle  completely  covered  by  I 
villi,  being  about  8-.5  mm.  and   5-5  mm.   in   its    two  I 
diameters,  and  flatter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
An  embryo  with  a  yolk-sac  was  attached  to  the  inner  I 
side  of  the  flatter  wall  of  the  vesicle  by  a  stalk,  which  1 
must  be  regarded  as  the  allantoic  stalk ;  the  embryo  I 
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FiQ.  110. 


Three  Early  Human  Emeeyos.     (Copied  from  His.) 

A.  Side  view  of  an  early  embryo  deacribad  by  His. 

B.  Embryo  of  about  12 — 14  days  described  by  Allen  Thoai- 

C.  Young  embryo  described  by  His. 

am.  amnion  ;    md.   medullary   groove ;    wnt,   umbilical   vesicle  ; 
eh.  choriou,  to  which  the  embryo  ia  attached  by  a  atalk. 

and  yoUt-aac  filled  up  but  a  very  small   part  of  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  vesicle. 

The  embryo,  which  was  probably  not  quite  normal 
(Fig.  110  A),  was  very  imperfectly  developed;  a  me- 
duUfljy  plate  was  hardly  indicated,  and,  though  the 
mesoblaat  was  unsegmented,  the  head  fold,  separating 
the  embryo  from  the  yolk-aac  {iim\  was  already  in- 
P.  4  B.  <  22 
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DUGBAUMATIC     LONGlTUIiraAL      SECTION     OP     THE     OVDM    TO 

wmoe  THE  Embryo  (Em.  110  a.)  belonged.     (After  His.) 
aw.  amnion ;   J^b.  umbilical  veaiola 

dicated.  The  amnion  (ram)  was  completely  formed,  and 
vitelline  vessels  had  made  their  appearance. 

Two  embryos  described  by  Allen  Thomson  are  but 
atigbtly  older  than  the  above  embiyo  of  His.  Both  of 
them  probably  belong  to  the  first  fortnight  of  preg- 
nancy. In  both  cases  the  embryo  was  more  or  leas 
folded  o£f  from  the  yolk-sac,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
medullary  groove  was  still  widely  open,  except  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  (Fig.  110  E).  The  allantoic  stalk,  if 
present,  was  not  clearly  made  out,  and  the  condition  of 
the  amnion  was  also  not  fully  studied.  The  smaller  of 
the  two  ova  was  just  6  mm.  in  its  largest  diameter,  and 
was  nearly  completely  covered  with  simple  villi,  more 
developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

In  a  somewhat  later  period,  about  the  stag^  of  a 
chick  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  medullary  folds 
are  completely  closed,  the  region  of  the  brain  already 
marked,  and  the  cranial  flexnre  commencing.  The 
mesoblast  is  divided  up  into  numerous  somites,  and  the 
mandibular  and  first  two  branchial  arches  are  indicated. 


I         manaiDui; 
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The  embryo  is  still  but  incompletely  folded  off  from 
the  yolt-aac  below. 

In  a  still  older  stage  the  cranial  flexure  becomes 
still  more  pronounced,  placing  the  mid-brain  at  the  end 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  body  also  begins  to 
be  ventrally  curved  (Fig.  110  C). 

Externally  human  embryos  at  this  age  are  charac- 
terized by  the  small  size  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
head. 

The  flexure  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  and  in  the 
third  week  of  pregnancy  in  embryos  of  about  4  mm.  the 
limbs  make  their  appearance. 

The  embryo  at  this  stage  (Fig.  112),  which  ia  about 


Two  VIEWS  OF  A  Human   Embryo  of  between  the  Third 
AND  FoDHTH  Week. 

A.  Side  view.  (From  KOlliker ;  after  Allen  Thomson.)  a. 
amnion;  6.  umbilical  vesicle;  c.  mandibular  arch;  e.  hjoid 
arch;/,  commencing  anterior  limb;  ^f.  primitive  auditory 
vesicle;  h.  eje;  i.  heart 

B.  Donal  view  to  shew  the  attachment  of  the  dilated  allantoic 
etalk  to  the  chorion.  (From  a  sket'ih  by  Allen  Thomson.) 
am.  amnion;  cUi.  allantoie ;  T/e.  jiolk-sac. 

-2 
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equivalent  to  that  of  a  chick  on  the  fourth  day,  re- 
sembles in  almost  every  respect  the  Donnal  embryos  of 
the  Amniota.  The  cranial  flexure  is  as  pronotinced  as 
usual,  and  the  cerebral  region  has  now  fully  the  normal 
size.  The  whole  body  soon  becomes  flexed  ventrally, 
and  also  somewhat  spirally.  The  yolk-sac  (B;  ys^foTmsi 
small  spherical  appendage  with  a  long  wide  stalk,  and 
the  embryo  ia  attached  by  an  allantoic  stalk  with  a 
slight  swelling,  probably  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
small  hypoblastic  diverticulum,  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
chorion. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  further  developraent  of 
the  human  embryo  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 


FmuRES  SHBWiNO  THE  Early  Ohanges  is  thb  form  of  thk 
Hdman  Head.     (Vrom  Qaahi'a  Anatomy.) 

A.  Head  of    an    embryo   of    about    four   weeks.       (After 

Allea  Thomson.) 

B.  Head  of  an  embr jo  of  about  sii  weeks.     (After  Ecker. ) 

C.  Head  of  an  embrjo  of  about  nine  weeks. 
1.  mandibular  arek ;  1'.  persistent  part  of  hjomandibular  cleft ; 


auditory  vesicle. 
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this  work ;  while  the  later  changes  in  the  embryonic 
membranes  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter.  For 
the  changes  which  take  place  on  the  formation  of  the 
iace  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Fig.  113.  Fora  full  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relation  between  the  human  embryos 
just  described  and  those  of  other  Mammals,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Comp.  Embryology,  Vol.  ii,  p.  224  et  seq. 
The  guinea  pig:,  rat  and  mooBe  present  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  development,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  entirely  understood,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
examine  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mode  of 
development  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  inversion  of  the 
layers;  so  called  because  the  outer  layer  of  the  em- 
bryonic vesicle  appeared  to  the  older  observers  to  be 
formed  of  hypoblast  and  the  embryonic  epiblast  to  be 
enclosed  witltin. 


EMBBTONIC  MEMBRA.NES  AND  YOLK-SAC. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  early  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryonic  membranes  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Aves;  but  during  the  later  stages  the  allantoia 
enters  into  peculiar  relations  with  the  uterine  walls, 
and  the  two,  together  with  the  inteaposed  portion  of 
the  subzonal  membrane  or  false  amnion  (the  nature  of 
which  will  be  presently  described),  give  rise  to  a  very 
characteristic  Mammalian  organ— the  placenta — into 
the  structure  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
at  some  length.  The  embryonic  membranes  vary  so 
considerably  in  the  different  forms  that  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageona  to  commence  with  a  description  of  their 
development  in  an  ideal  case. 

We  may  commence  with  a  blastodermic  vesicle  closely 
invested  by  the  delicate  remnant  of  the  7xjna  radiata  at 
the  stage  in  which  the  medullary  groove  is  already 
established.  Around  the  embryonic  area  a  layer  of 
mesofalast  would  have  extended  for  a  certain  distance ; 
BO  aa  to  give  rise  to  an  area  vasculosa,  in  which  how- 
ever the  blood-vessels  would  not  have  become  definiteb 
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established.  Such  a  vesicle  is  represented  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  114,  i.  Somewhat  later  the  embryo 
begins  to  be  folded  off  first  in  front  and  then  behind 
(Fig.  114,  2).  These  folds  result  in  a  constriction  sepa- 
rating the  embryo  and  the  yolk-sac  (ds),  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Mammalian  embryology,  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
The  splitting  of  the  mesoblaat  into  a  splanchnic  and  a 
somatic  layer  has  taken  place,  and  at  the  front  and 
hind  end  of  the  embryo  a  fold  {ks)  of  the  somatic  meso- 
blast  and  epihlast  begins  to  rise  up  and  grow  over  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  embryo.  These  two  folds  form  the 
commencement  of  the  amnion.  The  head  and  tail  folds 
of  the  amnion  are  continued  round  the  two  sides  of  the 
embryo  till  they  meet  and  unite  into  a  continuous  fold. 
This  fold  grows  gradually  upwards,  hut  before  it  has 
completely  enveloped  the  embryo  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  area  vasculosa  become  fully  developed.  They  are 
arranged  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  that  in 
the  chick. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  rabbit : — 


The  outer  boundary  of  the  area,  whicli  is  contiaually  extend- 
ing farther  and  further  round  the  umbilical  veaiole,  is  marked  bj 
a  venous  sinus  tenninalis  (Fig.  114,  it).  The  area  is  not,  as  in 
the  chick,  a  nearly  complete  circle,  but  is  in  front  divided  by  a 
deep  indentation  extending  inwards  to  the  level  of  th.e  heart.  In 
coDsequeace  of  this  indentation  tbe  sinus  terminalis  ends  in 
front  in  two  branches,  which  bend  inwards  and  fall  directly  into 
tbe  main  vitelline  veins.  The  blood  is  brougbt  from  the  dorsal 
aortw  by  a  series  of  lateral  vitelline  arteries,  and  not  bj  a  single 
pair  as  in  tbe  ohiok.  These  arteries  break  up  into  a  more  deeply 
aitua'ted  arterial  network,  from  wbich  tbe  blood  is  continued 
partly  into  the  sinus  tenainalls,  and  pari^Iy  into  a  superficial  venous 
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Five  Diaqeammatic  Figdbeb  iLLoaraATiNQ  the   Formatioh 
OF  THE  Foetal  Membeanes  or  a  Mammal.    {From  KOUi- 

In  1, 2, 3,  4  tte  embryo  is  represented  io  longitiidlDal  eection. 

1.    Ovum   with  zona  pellucida,  blastodermic   veaiole,  and 
embryonic  area. 

a.     Ovum  with  oommencing  formation  of  umbilical  yesicle 


L  about  to  close,  and    commencing 


4.  Ovum  with  villous  aubzonal  membrane,  larger  allantoia, 
and  mouth  and  anus. 

5.  Ovum  in  which  the  mesoblast  of  the  aUautois  has  ei- 
tended  round  the  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane  and 
united  with  it  to  form  the  chorion.  The  cavity  of  tte  allantois 
is  aborted.    This  fig.  is  a  diagram  of  an  early  human  ovum. 

d.  zona  radiata;  tf  and  «.  processes  of  zona;  sA."  subzonal  mem- 
brane, outer  fold  of  amnion,  false  amnion ;  ck  chorion ;  cA.  z. 
chorionic  villi ;  am.  amnion;  ks.  head-fold  of  amnion;  i*.  tail- 
fold  of  amnion;  a.  epiblast  of  embryo;  a',  epiblast  of  non-em- 
bryonic part  of  the  blaatodermio  vesicle;  m.  embryonic  meso. 
blast ;  m'.  non-embryonic  meaoblast ;  df.  area  vaaculosa ;  it. 
sinus  terminalis;  dd.  embryonic  hypoblast;  i.  non-embryo- 
nic hypoblast ;  Jch.  cavity  of  blastodermic  vesicle,  the  greater 
part  of  which  becomes  the  cavity  of  umbilical  vesicle  di. ; 
dg.  stalk  of  umbilical  vesicle ;  ol.  allantois ;  e.  embryo ;  t. 
space  between  chorion  and  amnion  containing  albuminous 
fluid  ;  ■nl.  ventral  body  waU  ;  hh.  pericardial  cavity. 


network.  The  binder  end  of  the  heart  ia  continued  into  two 
vitelUne  veins,  each  of  which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
poaterior  branch.  The  anterior  branch  is  a  liiab  of  the  ainna 
termiiialis,  and  the  poaterior  and  smaller  branch  is  continued 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  sinus,  near  which  it  ends.  On  ite 
way  it  reueivea,  on  its  outer  side,  numerous  branches  from  the 
venous  network.  The  venous  network  connects  by  its  anasto- 
moses, the  posterior  branch  of  the  vitelline  vein  and  the  eodub 
teiminaliB. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  of 
the  yolk-aac  the  folds  of  the  amnion  meet  and  coalesce 
above  the  embryo  (Fig.  114,  3  and4,(i7n.).  After  this  the 
inner  or  true  amnion  becomes  severed  from  the  outer 
or  false  amnion,  though  the  two  sometimes  remain  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  stalk.  The  space  between  the  true 
and  false  amnion  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  cavity. 
The  true  amnion  consists  of  a  layer  of  epiblastic  epi- 
thelium and  generally  aL^o  of  somatic  meaoblast,  while 
the  false  amnion  consists  as  a  rule  of  epiblast  only; 
though  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  (the  rabbit  ?) 
the  mesoblast  may  be  continued  along  its  inner 
&ce. 

Before  the  two  limbs  of  the  amnion  are  completely 
severed  the  epiblast  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  subjacent  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  of  the 
vesicle  (Fig.  114,  3),  and,  together  with  the  false  am- 
nion (sh)  with  which  it  is  continuous,  forms  a  complete 
lining  for  the  inner  face  of  the  zona  radiata.  The  space 
between  this  membrane  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  vrith 
the  attached  embryo  is  obviously  continuous  with  the 
body  cavity  {vide  Figs.  114,  4  and  115).  To  this  mem- 
brane Turner  has  given  the  appropriate  name  of  sub- 
zonal  membrane :  by  Von  Baer  it  was  called  the  serous 


lu     zonal  rnei 
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envelope.     It  soon  fuses  with  the  zona  radiata,  or  at 
tuay  rate  the  zona  ceases  to  be  distiiiguiahable. 

While  the  above  changes  have  been  taking  place 
the  whole  blastodermic  vesicle,  still  enclosed  in  the 
zona,  has  become  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 
In  the  case  of  the  typical  uterus  with  two  tubular 
horns,  the  position  of  each  embryo,  when  there  are 
several,  is  marked  by  a  swelhug  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  preparatory  to  the  changes  in  the  wall  which 
take  place  on  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  In  the 
region  of  each  swelling  the  zona  around  the  blasto- 
dermic vesicle  ia  closely  embraced  iu  a  ring-like  fashion 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  uterine  wall.  The  whole 
vesicle  assumes  an  oval  forra,  and  it  lies  in  the  uterus 
with  its  two  ends  free.  The  embryonic  area  is  placed 
close  to  the  mesometric  attachment  of  the  uterus.  In 
many  cases  peculiar  processes  or  vilh  grow  out  from 
the  ovum  (Fig,  114,  4,  sz)  which  fit  into  the  folds  of 
the  uterine  epitheUum,  The  nature  of  these  processes 
requires  further  elucidation,  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  proceed  from  the  zona  (rabbit)  and  in 
other  instances  irom  the  subzonal  membrane  (dog). 
In  any  case  the  attachment  between  the  blastodermic 
vesicle  and  the  uterine  wall  becomes  so  close  at  the 
time  when  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  first  formed  out 
of  the  embryonic  area,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
separate  them  without  laceration ;  and  at  this  period — 
from  the  8th  to  the  9th  day  in  the  rabbit — it  requires 
the  greatest  care  to  remove  the  ovum  from  the  uterus 
without  injury.  It  will  be  understood  of  course  that 
the  attachment  above  described  is  at  first  purely  super- 
ficial and  not  vascular. 
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During  tile  changes  above  deacribed  as  taking  place 
in  the  amnion,  the  allantoia  grows  out  from  the  hind- 
gut  as  a  vesicle  lined  by  hypoblast,  but  covered  ei- 
temally  by  a,  layer  of  splanchnic  mesoblast  (Fig.  114,  J 
and  4,  aQ'.  It  soon  becomes  a  flat  sac,  projecting  into 
the  now  largely  developed  space  between  the  aubzonal 
membrane  and  the  amnion,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
embryo  (Fig.  115,  ALC).  In  some  cases  it  extends  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal 
membrane ;  in  other  cases  again  its  extension  is  much 
more  limited.  Its  lumen  may  be  retained  or  may  be- 
come nearly  or  wholly  aborted.  A  fusion  takes  place 
between  the  aubzonal  membrane  and  the  adjoining 
mesoblastic  wall  of  the  allantois,  and  the  two  together 
give  rise  to  a  secondary  membrane  round  the  ovum 
known  as  the  choriim.  Since  however  the  allantois 
does  not  always  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane  the  term  chorion  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  vague ;  in  the  rabbit,  for  instance, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  so-called  chorion  is  formed 
by  a  fusion  of  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac  with  the  aub- 
zonal membrane  (Fig.  116).  The  region  of  the  chorion 
which  gives  rise  to  the  placenta  may  in  such  cases  be 
distinguished  as  the  true  chorion  from  the  remaining 
part  which  will  be  called  the  false  chorion. 

The  mesoblast  of  the  allantois,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  assists  in  forming  the  chorion,  becomes 
highly  vascular ;  the  blood  being  brought  to  it  by  two 
allantoic  arteries  continued  from  the  terminal   bifiir- 

■  The  lijpoblastic  elemeot  in  the  BlJuatoiB  ia  soni'etiiiiea  very  nioch 
10  that  l^e  ailontais  ia  uy  be  mainl}' formed  of  a  vaacnl&r  layer 
oeeoblast. 


THE  CHORION. 


DuQEtAU  OF  THE  FiFTAL  Mbmbbanes  OP  4  Mamual.  (From 
Turner.) 
Struoturea  which  either  are  or  have  been  at  an  earlier  period 
of  development  continuoua  with  ea.ch  other  are  represented  hj 
the  aame  character  of  shading. 

pc.  zona  with  villi ;  ».  subzonal  membrane ;  £.  epiblast  of 
embryo ;  am.  amnion  ;  AC.  amniotic  cavity  ;  Jf.  uesoblaBt 
of  embryo;  H.  hypoblast  of  embryo;  UV.  umbilical  vesicle  ; 
o^.  allantois;  ilZ<7.  allantoic  cavity. 

cation  of  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  returned  to  the  body 
by  one,  or  rarely  two,  allantoic  veins,  which  join  the 
vitelline  veins  irom  the  yolk-aae.  From  the  outer  sur- 
&ce  of  the  true  chorion  (Fig.  114,  s,  ck  z,  116)  villi  grow 
out  and  fit  into  crypts  or  depressions  which  have  in  the 
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meantime  made  their  appearance   in  the  walls  of  tis 
uterus'.     The  villi  of  the  chorion   are  covered  by  an 
epithelium  derived  from  the  subzonal  membrane,  and 
are  provided  with  a  connective-tissue    core  cootunii^ 
an  artery  and  vein  and  a  capillary  plexus  coanecting 
them.     In  most  cases  they  assume  a  more  or  less  ar- 
borescent form,  and  have  a  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  the  chorion  varying   characteriatically   iu    diffeieal 
species.     The  walls  of  the  crypts  into  which  the  villi 
are  fitted  also  become  highly  vascular,  aud  a  nutritJTe 
fluid  passes  from  the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta 
to  the  fcetal  vessels  by  a  process  of  diifiision ;  while 
there  is   probably  also   a   secretion  by  the    epitheha! 
lining  of  the  walls  of  the  crypts,  which  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vessels  of  the  fcefal  villi.      The  above 
maternal  and  fcetal  structures  constitute  together  the 
organ  known  as  the  placenta.     The  mateniEii  portion 
consists    essentially    of   the   vascular    crypts    in    tha 
uterine  walls,  and  the  foetal  portion  of   more  or  lesa 
arborescent  vilU  of  the  true  chorion  fitting  into  these 
crypts. 

While  the  placenta  is  being  developed  the  folding 
off  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk-sac  becomes  more 
complete;  and  the  yolk-sac  remains  connected  with  the 
ileal  region  of  the  intestine  by  a  narrow  stalk,  the  vi- 
telline duct  (Fig,  114,  4  and  5  and  Fig,  115),  consisting 
of  the  same  tissues  as  the  yolk-sac,  viz.  hypoblast  and 
splanchnic  mesoblaat.     While  the  true  splanchnic  stalk 


'  These  crypts  have  no  oonneotion  with  the  openings  of  gltuidaia 
the  wallH  ot  the  uterus.  Thej  lire  believed  by  Ercolani  to  be  formed 
to  B  large  extent  by  a  regeneration  of  the  lining  tiesoe  of  the 
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of  the  yolk-sac  is  becoming  narrow,  a  somatic  staik 
connecting  the  amnion  with  the  walla  of  the  embryo  is 
also  formed,  and  closely  envelopes  the  stalk  both  of  the 
allantois  and  the  yolk-sac.  The  somatic  stalk  together 
with  its  contents  is  known  as  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
meaoblast  of  the  soma,topleuric  layer  of  the  cord  de- 
velops into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  tissue  which  cements 
together  the  whole  of  the  contents.  The  allantoic  ar- 
teries in  the  cord  wind  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the 
allantoic  vein.  The  yolk-sac  in  many  cases  atrophies 
completely  before  the  close  of  intra-uterine  life,  but  in 
other  cases  it,  Uke  the  other  embryonic  membranes,  is 
not  removed  till  birth.  The  intra-embryonic  portion  of 
the  allantoic  stalk  gives  rise  to  two  structures,  viz.  to 
(1)  the  urinary  bladder  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  its 
proximal  extremity,  and  to  (2)  a  cord  known  as  the 
Tirachiis  connecting  the  bladder  with  the  wall  of  the 
body  at  the  umbilicus.  The  urachus,  in  cases  where 
the  cavity  of  the  allantois  persists  till  birth,  remains  as 
an  open  passive  connecting  the  intra-  and  estra-em- 
biyonic  parts  of  the  allantois.  In  other  cases  it  gradually 
closes,  and  becomes  nearly  solid  before  birth,  though  a 
delicate  but  interrupted  lumen  would  appear  to  persist 
in  it.  It  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  Hgamentum  veaicse 
medium. 

At  birth  the  fostal  membranes,  including  the  fcetal 
portion  of  the  placenta,  are  ahed ;  but  in  many  forms 
the  interlocking  of  the  fostal  vilh  with  the  uterine 
crypts  ia  so  close  that  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is 
carried  away  with  the  fcetal  part  of  the  placenta.  It 
thus  comes  about  that  in  some  placentse  the  maternal 
and  fcetal  parts  simply  separate  from  each  other  at  birth, 
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and  that  in  others  the  two  remain  intiiuately  locked  I 
together,  and  both  are  shed  together  as  the  after-biitk  I 
These  two  forms  of  placenta  are  distinguished  i 
deciduate  and  deciduate,  but  no  sharp  line  can  be  dram  I 
between  the  two  types.  Moreover,  a  larger  part  of  tie  I 
uterine  mucous  membrane  than  that  actually  entetit^  I 
into  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  is  often  shed  in  I 
the  deciduate  Mammalia,  and  in  the  non-deciduste  I 
Mammalia  it  is  probable  that  the  mucous  membraDe  I 
(not  including  vascular  parts)  of  the  maternal  placenb  I 
ia  either  shed  or  absorbed. 


Comparative  history  of  the  Ma/mmalian  fmiaX 
membranes. 

Two  groups  of  MammaUa — the  Honotremata  and  ' 
the  Maraupialia — are  believed  not  to  be  provided  witii 
a  true  placenta.  Nothing  is  known  of  tbe  arrangement 
of  the  fcetal  membranes  in  the  former  group  of  animals 
(Monotremata).  In  the  latter  (Marsupialia)  the  yolfe- 
aac  is  large  and  vascular,  and  is,  according  to  Owen, 
attached  to  the  subzonal  membrane.  The  aJlantoia  on 
the  other  hand  is  but  small,  and  is  not  attached  to  tbe 
subzonal  membrane;  it  possesses  however  a  vascular 
supply. 

Observations  have  hitherto  been  very  limited  with 
i  to  the  fietal  membranes  of  this  group  of  animals. 
but  it  appears  highly  probable  that  both  the  yolk-aao 
and  tbe  allantois  receive  nutriment  from  the  walls  of 
the  uterus. 

All  Mammalia  other   than  the   Monotremata  and 
Marsupialia  have  a  true  allantoic  placenta.     The  pW 
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mta  presents  a  great  variety  of  forma,  and  we  propose 
t  to  treat  the  moat  important  of  these  in  succession, 
miaid  then  to  give  a  general  exposition  of  their  mutual 
^affinities. 

The  discoidal  placenta  ia  found  in  the  Rodentia, 
llnsectivora,  and  Cheiroptera.  The  Rabbit  may  be 
(taken  as  an  example  of  thia  type  of  placenta. 

The  Babbit,    In  the  pregnant  female  Rabbit  several  ova  are 
B.ganerallj  found  in  eacli  bom  of  the  uterua.     Tbe  general  condi- 
J  tion  of  tbe  ftetal-membranea  at  tbe  time  of  tbeir  full  development 
is  shewn  in  Fig.  ItC. 

The  embryo  ia  surrouaded  by  the  amnion,  wbich  ia  compara- 
tively small.  The  yolk-sac  {cU)  is  large  and  attached  to  tbe 
embryo  by  a  long  atalk.  It  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  sac 
doaely  applied  to  about  two-thirda  of  the  surfatc  of  the  subzonal 
membrane.  The  outer  wall  of  this  aac,  adjoining  the  subzonal 
membrane,  is  formed  of  hypoblaat  only ;  but  the  inner  wall  is 
covered  by  the  meaoblast  of  the  area  vaaculosa,  as  indicated  by 
tbe  thick  black  bne  (fd).  The  vaMular  area  ia  bordered  by 
tbe  sinus  terminalis  («).  In  an  earlier  stage  of  development  the 
yolk-sac  bad  not  tbe  compressed  form  represented  in  the  figure. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  tbe  vascular  area  never  extends 
over  tbe  whole  yolk-sac ;  but  tbe  inner  vascular  wall  of  the  yolk- 
sao  fiises  with  the  outer  wall,  and  with  tbe  aubzonal  membrane, 
and  so  forms  a  false  chorion,  which  receives  ite  blood  supply 
from  the  yolk-sac.  This  part  of  tbe  chorion  does  not  develop 
vascular  villi 

The  allantoia  (al)  ia  a  simple  vaacular  sac  with  a  large  cavity. 
Part  of  its  wall  is  appUed  to  tbe  subzonal  membrane,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  true  chorion  Irom  which  there  project  numerous  vascular 
villi.     These  fit  into  corresponding  uterine  crypta.    It  aeema  pro- 
bable, from  BiBchofi*s  and  E5lliker's  observations,  that  tbe  sub- 
zonal  membrane  in  the  area  of  the  placenta  becomes  attached, 
by  meana  of  villi,  to  tbe  uterine  wall  even  before  its  fusion  with 
I     the  allantoia.    In  the  later  periods  of  gestation  the  intermingling 
■   of  the  maternal  and  fcetal  parts  of  the  placenta  becomes  very 
I  F.  £  B.  23 
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close,  and  the  placenta  is  truly  deciduate.  The  CAvii^ 
allantoic  pereists  till  birth.  Between  the  yoUa-Ba 
and  the  embryo,  there  is  left  s.  large  cavity  filled  with  an  S 
uous  fluid. 

Fio.  116. 


Rabbit's   Ovra 
(From  KeUibor 


DiAGKAMMATic  LoNaiTDBiHai  Sbctios  or  A 
AT  AS  Advakced  Stage  of  Pbeonanot. 
after  Bischoff.) 

e.  embryo ;  a.  amnion ;  a.  urachus ;  rd.  alla&tois  -with  blood- 
Teasels  ;  ik.  sub-zonal  membrane ;  pi.  placental  villi ;  fi. 
vaacular  lajer  of  yolk-aac ;  ed.  hypoblastic  layer  of  jolk- 
sac;  ed'.  inner  portion  of  hypoblast,  and  ed".  outer  portion 
of  hypoblast  lining  the  compressed  cavity  of  the  yoUt-sac; 
da.  cavity  of  yolk-sac ;  sL  einua  tenninalis;  r.  space  filled 
with  fluid  between  the  amnion,  the  allantois  and  the  yolk- 

The  metadiscoidal  type  of  placenta  is  found  in 
Man  and  tlie  Apes,  The  placenta  of  Man  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  as  an  example  of  this  type. 
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Man.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  fcetal 
membranes  in  the  human  embryo  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
observed ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  ovum,  shortly  after  its 
entrance  into  the  uterus,  becomes  attached  to  the  uterine  wall, 
which  in  the  meantime  has  undergone  considerable  preparatory 
changes.  A  fold  of  the  uterine  wall  appears  to  grow  round  the 
blastodermic  vesicle,  and  to  form  a  complete  capsule  for  it,  but 
the  eiact  mode  of  formation  of  this  oapsale  is  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence and  not  of  observation.  During  the  flrat  fortnight  of  preg- 
nancy villi  grow  out,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovum.  The 
further  history  of  the  early  stages  is  estremely  obscure :  what 
is  known  with  reference  to  it  will  be  found  on  p.  335  et  seq.  (  we 
win  here  take  up  the  history  at  about  the  fourth  week. 

At  this  stage  a  complete  chorion  has  become  formed,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  a  growth  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois 
(unaccompanied  by  the  hypoblast)  round  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  subzonal  membrane.  From  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chorion  there  project  branched  vascular  processes,  covered  by 
an  epithelium.  The  allantois  is  without  a  cavity,  but  a  hypo- 
blastic  epitheUum  is  present  in  the  allantoic  stalk,  though 
not  forming  a  contiauous  tube.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
chorion  are  derived  from  the  usual  allantoic  arteries  and  vein. 
The  general  condition  of  the  embryo  and  of  its  laombraaes  at 
this  period  is  shewn  diagrammatioally  in  Fig.  114,  5.  Aroimd 
the  embryo  ia  seen  the  amnion,  already  separated  by  a  consider- 
able interval  from  the  embryo.  The  yolk-sac  ia  shewn  at  <h. 
Relatively  to  the  other  parts  it  is  considerably  smaller  than 
it  waa  at  an  earlier  st^e.  The  allantoic  stalk  is  shewn  at  <U. 
Both  it  and  the  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac  are  enveloped  by  the 
amnion,  am.  The  chorion  with  its  vascular  processes  Hurrounds 
the  whole  embryo. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  condition  of  the  chorion  at  thia 
stage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  diffused  type  of  pla- 
centa, described  in  the  sequel. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  Jn  the  embryonic 
membranes,  the  blastodermic  vesicle  greatly  increases  in  size,  and 
forma  a  considerable  projection  from  the  upper  wall  of  the 
uterus.  Three  regions  of  the  uterine  wall,  in  relation  to  the 
25— 2 
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falastodeniuo  vesicle,  are  usually  cUfitinguished ;    and  e 
superficiiil  ports  of  tiU  of  these  are  thrown  offwith  theafier-tnil^l 
each  of  tbem  is  caUed  a  decidua.    They  are  reprascnted  ut  i 
somewhat  later  atoge  is  Fig.  117.    There  is  (1)  the  part  ofttcl 
wall  reflected  over  the  blaetodermic  vesicle,  called  the  deads  | 
r^fitxa  {dr);    (2)  the  part  of  the  wall  fonoing  the   area  iwii 
which  the  refleia  is  inserted,  called  the  decidua  serotina  (dt) ;  , 
the  general  wall  of  the  uterus,  not  related  to  the  embrjo,  called  I 
the  decidua  vera  {da). 

The  decidua  reflexa  and  seroUna  together  envelop  the  cboiioD  I 
(Fig.  114.  5),  the  processes  of  which  fit  into   ciypts 
At  this  period  both  of  them  are  highly  and  nearly  unilbniil; 
vascular.     The  general  cavity  of  the  ut«ruB  is  to  a  large  eiteot 
obliterated  hy  the  ovum,  but  etill  persists  as  a  space  filled  wilb 
mucua,  between  the  decidua  relleia  and  the  decidm 

The  changes  which  ensue  from  this  period  onwards  are  fuHf 
known.  The  amnion  continues  to  dilate  (its  cavity  being  tenadj 
filled  with  amniotic  fluid)  till  it  comes  very  close  to  the  chor 
(Fig.  117,  awt);  from  whith,  however,  it  remains  separated  by* 
layer  of  gelatinous  tissue.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  in  the  r^Mi 
covered  by  the  decidua  reflesa,  gradually  cease  to  be  vaflculai^ 
and  partially  atrophy,  but  in  the  region  in  contact  vith  tbft 
decidua  serotina  increase  and  become  more  vascular  and  man 
arboreaceat  (Fig.  117,  z).  The  former  region  becomes  known  ■ 
the  ehoricm  Imve,  and  the  latter  as  the  choriim  frondosum.  Th 
chorion  frondosum,  together  with  the  decidua  aerotina,  givea  riq 
to  the  placenta. 

The  umbihcal  vesicle  (Fig.  117,  ni),  although  it  beooiM 
greatly  reduced  in  size  and  flattened,  persists  in  a  reoc^iniBabll 
fbrm  till  the  time  of  birth. 

The  decidua  roflexa,  by  the  disappearance  of  tha  vessels  i 
chorion  Irave,  becomes  non-vascular.  Its  tissue  and  that  o 
decidua  vera  undergo  changes  which  we  do  not  propose  to 
describe  here ;  it  ultimately  fuses  on  the  one  hand  -with  tb» 
chorion,  and  on  the  other  with  the  decidua  vera.  The  mem- 
brane resulting  from  ita  fusion  with  the  latter  structure  baoomeft 
thinner  and  thinner  as  pregnancy  advances,  and  is  reduced  to  & 
thin  layer  at  the  time  of  birth. 


THE  CHORION. 
FiQ.  117. 


DL4GIUMM4TIC  Section  op  Peeqnakt  Hdman  Ut£kds  with 
OOBTAINED  FiETDS.      (From  Huiley  after  Longet) 

al.  allantoic  stalk;  nb.  umbilical  vesicle;  am.  amnion;  c&  cho- 
rion ;  1^.  decidua  serotina ;  dit.  decidua  vera ;  dr.  decidua 
rafleia ;  I.  taUopiau  tube  ;  c.  cervix  uteri ;  u.  uterus ;  s.  festal 
villi  of  true  placenta;  s'.  villi  of  non-placoatal  part  of 
chorion. 

The  placenta  has  a  somewhat  discoidal  form,  with  a  slightly 
convex  uterine  Buriace  and  a  concave  embrjonic  Buriace.  At  its 
edge  it  is  continuous  both  with  the  decidua  reSeia.  and  decidua 
vera.  Near  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  surface  is  implanted  the 
umbilical  cord.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  placenta  is 
formed  of  the  decidua  serotina  and  the  foital  villi  of  the  chorion 
frondosum.  The  fcetal  and  maternal  tissues  are  for  more  closely 
united  than  in  the  placenta  of  the  rabbit.  The  villi  of  the 
chorion,  which  were  originally  comparatively  simple,  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  and  assume  an  extremely  arborescent 
form.    At  birth  the  whole  placenta,  together  with  the  (used  de- 
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oidua  Tern,  and  reflexa,  witli  which  it  is  continuous,  is  shed ;  i 
the  blood-TBHsela  thus  ruptnred  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  1 
the  uterine  walls. 

The  metadiacoidii!  placenta  of  Man  and  Apes  and  the  diacoidal 
placenta  of  the  Kabbit  are  usually  classified  by  anatomists  as 
diieoidal  placentfo,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  diSer 
very  widely. 

In  the  Babbit  there  Is  a  dorsal  placenta,  which  is  co-extenmTe 
with  the  area  of  contact  between  the  allantois  and  the   subKOiul 
membrane,  while  the  yolk-sao  adheres  to  a  large    part  of  t 
Hubzonol  membrane.    In  Apes  and  Man  the  aJlantoia  sprea 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonat  membraiie ;  t 
plaoenta  la  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo,  and  occupies  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  allantois. 

Zonary  placenta.  Another  form  of  decidaa.te  pla- 
centa is  known  as  the  zonary.  This  form  of  placenta 
occupies  a  hroad  zone  of  the  chorion,  leaving  the  two 
poles  free.  It  ia  found  in  the  Camivora,  Hyrax,  Elephas, 
and  Orycteropua. 

In  the  Dog,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  there  is  a  large 
vascular  yolk-aao  formed  in  the  usual  way,  which  does  not  how- 
ever fuse  with  the  chorion.  It  baa  at  first  an  oval  shape,  and 
persists  till  birth.  The  allantois  first  grows  out  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  embryo,  where  it  coalesces  with  the  subzonal  mem- 
brane, over  a  small  disooidal  area,  and  there  is  tkua  formed  a 
rudimentary  dUcoidal  placenta  closely  resembliog  that  of  tho 
Babbit. 

The  area  of  adhesion  between  the  outer  part  of  the  allantois 
and  subzonal  membrane  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  subzonal  membrane,  and  vascularvilh  are  formed  over 
the  whole  area  of  adhesiou  eicept  at  the  two  estremo  poles  of  the 

With  the  full  growth  of  the  allantois  there  is  formed  a  broad 
placental  zone,  with  numerous  branched  villi  fitting  into  corre- 
sponding pits  which  are  not  true  glands  but  special  develop- 
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mente  of  the  uterine  surface.  The  maternal  and  festal  structures 
beoome  closelj  interlocked  tuid  highly  vascular ;  and  at  birth  a 
large  port  of  the  maternal  part  ia  carried  awaj  with  the  placenta ; 
somB  of  it  however  still  remaina  attached  to  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  uterus.  The  zone  of  the  placenta  diminishes  greatly  in  pro- 
portian  to  the  chorion  as  the  latter  elongates,  and  at  the  fall 
time  the  breadth  of  the  zona  ia  not  more  than  about' one-fifth  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  chorion. 

At  the  edge  of  the  placental  zone  there  ia  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  uterine  muooua  membrane  reflected  over  the  noa-placental 
part  of  the  chorion,  so  as  to  form  a  small  reflexa  analogous  with 
the  refleiti  in  Man. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining  types  of  pk- 
centa  are  the  dlffiise  and  the  polycotyledonary,  and 
these  placentae  are  ibr  the  moat  part  non-deciduate.  In 
the  diffuse  placenta,  found  in  the  Horse,  Pig,  Le- 
murs, etc.,  the  allantoia  completely  envelopes  the  em- 
bryo, and  villi  are  formed  on  all  parts  of  the  chorion, 
excepting  over  a  small  area  at  the  two  poles. 

In  the  polycotyledonary  placenta,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ruminantia,  the  allantois  grows  round  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane ;  the 
placental  villi  are  however  not  uniformly  distributed, 
but  collected  into  patches  or  cotyledons,  which  form  as 
it  were  so  many  small  placentie.  The  fcetal  villi  of 
these  patches  fit  into  corresponding  pita  in  thickened 
patches  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

Comparative  histology  of  the  Placenta. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to 
treat  from  a  histological  standpoint  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  uterine  walls  during  pregnancy.  It 
will,  however,  be  convenient  to  place  before  the  reader 
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a  short  statement  of  the  relations  between  the  maternal 
and  foetal  tissues  in  the  different  varieties  of  placenta. 

The  simplest  known  condition  of  the  placenta  is 
that  found  in  the  pig  (Fig.  118  II.).  The  papilla-like 
fcfital  vilh  fit  into  the  maternal  crypts.  The  villi  (p)  are 
formed  of  a  connective  tissue  core  with  capillaries,  and 
are  covered  by  a  layer  of  very  flat  epithelium  (e)  de- 
rived from  the  subzonal  membrane.  The  niat4?mal 
ciypts  are  lined  by  the  uterine  epithelium  {e),  imme- 
diately below  which  is  a  capillary  plexus.  The  maternal 
and  fcBtal  veasela  are  here  separated  by  a  double  epi- 
thelial layer.  The  same  general  arrangement  holds 
good  in  the  diffused  placentae  of  other  forms,  and  in  the 
polycotyledonary  placenta  of  the  Ruminantia,  but  the 
foetal  villi  in  the  latter  (III.)  acquire  an  arborescent  form. 
The  maternal  vessels  retain  the  form  of  capillajieiS. 

In  the  deciduate  placenta  a  much  more  compli- 
cated arrangement  is  usually  found.  In  the  typical 
zonary  placenta  of  the  fox  and  cat  (IV.  and  V.),  the 
maternal  tissue  is  broken  up  into  a  complete  trabecular 
meshwork,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  trabeculEe  there 
run  dilated  maternal  capillaries  (if').  The  trabecula 
are  covered  by  a  more  or  less  columnar  uterine  epi- 
thelium (e'),  and  are  in  contact  on  every  side  with  fcetal 
villL  The  capillaries  of  the  fcetal  villi  preserve  their 
normal  size,  and  the  villi  are  covered  by  a  flat  epithelial 
layer  (e). 

In  the  Sloth  (VI.)  which  has  a  discoidal  placenta  the 
maternal  capillaries  become  still  more  dilated,  and  the 
epithelium  covering  them  ia  formed  of  very  flat  poly- 
gonal cells. 
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OF  THE  PiACENTA.    {From  Turner.) 

f  J*,  the  fcBtal  i  M.  the  maternal  placenta ;  e.  eijitlielium  of  cho- 
rion ;  e'.  epithelium  of  maternal  placenta ;  d.  fmtal  hlood- 
vesaela  ;  tf .  maternal  blood-veasela ;  v.  villua. 

L  Placenta  in  its  most  generalized  form.  II.  Structure  of 
placenta  of  a  Rg.  III.  Of  a  Cow.  IV.  Of  a  Foi.  V.  Of  a 
Cat 

VI.  Structure  of  placenta  of  a  Sloth.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  £gure  the  flat  maternal  epitheUal  cells  are  shenn  in  situ. 
On  the  left  aide  they  are  removed,  and  the  dilated  maternal  vessel 
■with  ita  blood-corpuscles  is  eipoaed. 

VIL  Structure  of  Human  placenta.  In  addition  to  the  let- 
ters already  referred  to,  ds,  da.  represents  the  decidua  serotiaa  of 
the  placenta ;  (,  (.  trabecule  of  eerotina  passing  to  the  f<Etal  villi; 
CO.  omrling  artery  (  up.  utero-plaoental  vein  ;  x.  a  prolongatioa  of 
maternal  tissue  on  the  eiterior  of  the  villus  outside  the  cellular 
layer  s",  which  may  represent  either  the  endothelium  of  the 
maternal  blood-vessel  or  delicate  connective  tissue  belonging  to 
the  aerotina,  or  both.  The  layer  e"  representa  maternal  cells 
derived  from  the  serotina.  The  layer  of  foetal  epitheUum  cannot 
be  aeen  on  the  villi  of  the  fully-formed  human  p~ 


In  the  human  placenta  (VII.),  as  in  that  of  Apes, 
the  greatest  modification  is  found.  Here  the  maternal 
vessels  have  completely  lost  their  capillary  form,  anti 
have  become  expanded  into  large  freely  communicating 
aiiiuses  (d').  In  these  sinuses  the  fceta!  villi  hang  for 
the  mo3t  part  freely,  though  occasionally  attached  to 
their  walls  by  strands  of  tissue  (t).  In  the  late  stages 
of  fcetal  life  there  is  only  one  epithelial  layer  (e')  be- 
tween the  maternal  and  fcetal  vessels,  which  closely 
invests  the  fcetal  villi,  but  is  part  of  the  uterine  tissue. 
I  In  the  fcBtal  villi  the  vessels  retain  their  capillary  form. 
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Evolution  of  the  placenta.    Ebccluding  the  inai 

supials  whose  placentation  is   not    really  known,  tk 
arrangement  of  the  foetal  membranes  of  the  Babbits 
the  most  primitive  observed.    In  this  type  the  allantds 
and    yolk-sac    both  function  in   obtaining'  nutriment 
from  the  mother ;  and  the  former  occupies  only  a  small 
discoidal  area  of  the  subzonal  membrane.    In  all  higher 
types  the  allantois  gradually  spreads  out  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  subzonal  membrane  and  its  im- 
portance increases ;  while  that  of  the  yolk-sac  as  a  nu- 
tritive organ  decreases.    In  the  diffuse  type  of  placenta 
simple  villi  are  present  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  chorion.     In  the  remaining  types  the  villi  become 
more   complicated   and    restricted  to  a    smaller  area 
(meta-discoidal,  nonary,  &c.)  of  the  chorion ;  though  in 
the  early  stages  they  are  more  scattered  and  simpler, 
in  some  cases  occupying  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chorion.     It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  placenta 
of  Man  has  been  derived  not  directly  fi-om  the  discoidal 
placenta  of  the  Rabbit,  but  from  the  diffuse  placenta 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  Lemurs,  etc.,  and  that  generally 
the  zonary,  cotyledonary,  &c.   types  of  placenta   have 
been  derived  from  the  diffuse  by  a  concentration  and 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  foetal  villi. 


In  chap,  X.  we  have  described  the  early  stages  and 
general  development  of  the  mammalian  embryo.  In 
the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  examine  the  for- 
mation of  such  mammalian  organs  as  differ  in  their 
development  from  those  of  the  chick.  This  will  not  be 
a  work  of  any  considerable  extent,  as  in  all  essontixil 
points  the  development  of  the  organs  in  the  two  groups 
is  the  same.  They  will  be  classified  according  to  the 
germinal  layers  from  which  they  originate. 

I  The  onoANs  derived  feom  the  epiblast. 

Hairs  are  formed  in  solid  processes  of  the  deep 
(Malpighian)  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  project  into 
the  subjacent  dermis.  The  hair  itself  aiiaes  from  a 
comification  of  the  cells  of  the  axis  of  one  of  the  above 
processes ;  and  is  invested  by  a  sheath  similarly  formed 
from  the  more  superficial  epidermic  cells.  A  small 
papilla  of  the  dermis  grows  into  the  inner  end  of  the 
,  epidermic  process  when  the  hair  is  first  fonned.     The 
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first  trace  of  the  hair  appears  close  to  this  papilla,  tal 
soon  increases  in  length,  and  when  the  end  of  the  bul 
projects  from  the  surface,  the  original  solid  piocesoll 
the  epidermis  hecomes  converted  into  an  openjHtitltB 
lumen  of  which  is  filled  by  the  root  of  the  haii. 

The  development  of  nails  has  been  already  descriy  I 
on  p.  283. 

Glands.    The  secretory  part  of  the  various  glandnla  I 
structures  beloEging  to  the  skin  is  invariably  formed  I 
from  the   epidermis.      In  Mammalia    it    appears  tiut  I 
these  glands  are  always  formed  as  solid  ingrowths  of  tie  I 
Malpighian  layer.     The  ends  of  these  ingrowths  dilate  I 
to  form  the  true  glandular  part  of  the  organs,  while  the 
stalks  connecting  the  glandular  portions  with  the  sui- 
iace  form  the  ducts.     In  the  case  of  the  sweat-glands 
the  lumen  of  the  duct  becomes  first  estabhshed ;  its 
formation   is   inaugurated  by   the   appearance   of  tk  ] 
cuticle,  and  appears  first  at  the  inner  end  of  the  duct 
and  thence  extends  outwards.     In  the  sebaceous  glands 
the  first  secretion  is  formed  by  a  fatty  modification  of  ■ 
the  whole  of  the  central  cells  of  the  gland. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  secreting    part   of  the  I 
sweat-glands  is  said  to  be  formed  from  a  modification  cd 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  epidermic  cells. 

The  mammary  glands  arise  in  essentially  the  s 
manner  as  the  other  glands  of  the  skin.     The  glands  o 
each  side  are  formed  as  a  solid  bud  of  the  J 
layer  of  the  epidermis.     From  this  bud  processes  sprooi 
out,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  numerooil 
glands  of  which  the  whole  organ  is  formed. 


1] 


THE  HIHD  BEAIN. 


The  central  nervous  system. 
The  development  of  the  spinal  cord  in  Mammals 
ffers  in  no  important  respects  from  that  of  the  chick, 
fk  and  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  we  have 
lat  already  given  of  its  general  development  and  histoge- 
nesis in  that  animal.  The  development  of  the  brain 
a  however  will  be  described  at  greater  length,  and  some 
rr  additional  facts  relative  to  the  development  of  the 
I    Avian  brain  will  be  mentioned. 

t  The  first  differentiation  of  the  brain  takes  place  in 

:  Mammalia  before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  folds, 
and  results  as  in  the  chick  in  the  formation  of  the  three 
cerebral  vesiclea,  the  fore-,  mid-  and  hind-brain  (Fig. 
106,  B).  A  cranial  flexure  precisely  resembling  that  of 
the  chick  soon  makes  its  appearance. 

The  hind  brain  early  becomes  divided  into  two 
regions,  the  rudimentary  medulla  oblongata  and  cere- 
bellum. 

The  posterior  section,  the  medulla,  undergoes  changes 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character.  In  the  first  place 
its  roof  becomes  very  much  extended  and  thinned 
out.  At  the  raphe,  where  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  brain  originally  united,  a  separation,  as  it  were, 
takes  place,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  become 
pushed  apart,  remaining  united  by  only  a  very  thin 
layer  of  nervous  matter,  consisting  of  a  single  row  of 
flattened  cells  (Fig.  40).  As  a  result  of  this  pecuhar 
growth  in  the  brain,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  two 
sides,  which  were  originally  in  contact  at  the  dorsal 
oait  of  the  brain,  become  carried  away  fiT)m  one 
I   another,  and  appear  to  rise  at  the  sides  of  the  brain. 
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The  thin  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  thus  { 
13  Bomcwhat  rhomboidal  in  shape. 

At  a  later  period  the  blood-vessels  of  the  [il 
mater  form  a  rich  plexus  over  the  anterior  pgrti] 
this  thin  roof  which  becomes  at  the  same  time  m 
what  folded.  The  whole  structure  is  known  a&  tbi 
tela  vasculosa  or  choroid  plexus  of  the  Jburth  veaiiniM 
(Fig.  119,  chd  4),  The  floor  of  the  whole  hind-bwl 
becomes  thickened,  and  there  very  soon  appears  on  ill 
outer  surface  a  layer  of  longitudinal  non-mednltatei  1 
nerve-fibrea,  similar  to  those  which  first  appear  on  tht  I 
spinal  cord  (p.  252).  They  are  continuous  with  a  similn  I 
layer  of  fibres  on  the  floor  of  the  mid-brain,  wiiml 
they  constitute  the  crura  cerebri.  On  the  ventral  fliw  I 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  a  shallow  continuation  of  tls  | 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Subsequently  to  the  longitudinal  fibres  already  Bpokc 
there  develops  first  the  oliTary  bodies  of  the  ventral  side  of  tin 
medulla,  and  at  a  etiO  later  period  the  pyramids.  The  fafloicaE 
taretes  in  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  developed  ahortlj 
before  the  pyramida. 

When  the  hind-braiu  becomes  divided  into  tuo 
regions  the  roof  of  the  anterior  part  does  not  becouM 
thinned  out  like  that  of  the  posterior,  but  on  the  cat 
trary,  becomes  somewhat  thickened  and  forms  a  bau^ 
like  structure  roofing  over  the  anterior  pait  of  d 
fourth  ventricle  (Fig.  39  cb). 

This  is  a  rudiment  of  the  cerebeUum,  aud  in  i 
Craniate  Vertebrates  it  at  first  presents  this  sin^ 
structure  and  insignificant  size. 

In  Birds  the  cerebellum  attains  a  very  considerah 
development  (Fig.  119  c6i),  consisting  of  a  folded  centn 
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)be  with  an  arbor  vite,  into  which  the  fourth  ventricle 
1  prolonged.  There  are  two  small  lateral  lobes,  ap- 
arently  equivalent  to  the  floccuh. 

In  Mammalia  the  cerebellum  attains  a  still  greater 
The  median  lobe  or  vermiform  process 


fyli.  Jis     h^     hu    ^ 


LoHonoDiHAi.  SEtmos  through  the  Beats  of  a   Chick  of 
Tbn  Dayb.     (After  Mihalkovioa.) 

hfta.  oerebral  hemispheres ;  erf/,  olfactory  loba ;   alfi,  olfactory 

nerve ;   ggL  corpus  striatum ;    oma.  anterior  commisBure ; 

chd  3.  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle ;  pin.  pineal 
I        gland ;  cmp.  posterior  commissure  ;  trm.  lamina  temiinalia  \ 

chm.  optic  ohiasma ;  inf.  infundibulum ;  kpL  pituitary  body ; 

btfrrt.  commissure  of  Sylvius  (roof  of  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum 

ventriouliun) ;  vma.  velum  medullte  anteriua  (valve  of  Tieua- 
I        sens) ;  cbl.  cerebellum  ;  chd  4.  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth 

ventricle;  obt  4,  roof  of  fourth  ventricle  ;  olil.  medulla  oblon- 
!■       gata  ;   ;nu.    conmussural  pari   of  medulla  ;   inv,   sheath   of 

brain ;  bit.  basilar  artery ;  cris.  internal  carotid. 
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is  first  developed.  In  the  higher  Mazninalia  the  latai| 
parts  constituting  the  hemispheres  of  the  oerebdkl 
become  formed  as  swellings  at  the  sides  at  a  coDsife| 
ably  later  period ;  these  are  hardly  developed  in  it\ 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  mid-bniii: 
front  and  with  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  bdnr 
by  delicate  membranous  structures,  known  as  the  vehmnt 
dullo)  anterius  (valve  of  Vieussens)  (Fig.  119  vma)  and  theYdEj 
me<lulla3  posterius. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  formed  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  floor  o!  I 
the  cerebellar  region  as  a  bimdle  of  trans vei^  fibres  at  about  &  I 
same  time  as  the  olivary  bodies.  It  is  represented  in  Biidi  )f  ' 
a  small  number  of  transverse  fibres  on  the  floor  of  the  hind-lnii ' 
immediately  below  the  cerebellum. 

The  mid-brain.  The  changes  undergone  by  Ik 
mid-brain  are  simpler  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  brain.  It  forms,  on  the  appearance  of  the  craniil 
flexure,  an  unpaired  vesicle  with  a  vaulted  roof  and 
curved  floor,  at  the  front  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
body  (Fig.  67,  ifB).  It  is  at  this  period  in  Mammalia 
as  well  as  in  Aves-  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the 
adult:  its  cavity  is  known  as  the  iter  a  tertio  od 
quartum  ventriculum  or  aqueductTis  Sylvii. 

The  roof  of  the  mid-brain  is  sharply  constricted 
off  from  the  divisions  of  the  brain  in  front  of  and 
behind  it,  but  these  constrictions  do  not  extend  to  the 
floor. 

In  Mammalia  the  roof  and  sides  give  rise  to  two 
pairs  of  prominences,  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

These  prominences,  which  are  simply  thickenings 
not  containing  any  prolongations  of  the   iter,  become 
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t  visible  on  the  appearSnce  of  an  oblique  transverse 
_  Wrow,  by  which  the  whole  mid-brain  is  divided  into  an 
*^iiterior  and  posterior  portion.  The  anterior  portion  is 
**turther  divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  into  the  two 
anterior  tubercles  (nates) ;  but  it  is  not  until  later  on 
p-^that  the  posterior  portion  is  similarly  divided  longitu- 
^(dinally  into  the  two' posterior  tubercles  (testes). 
«t  The  floor  of  the  mid-brain,  bounded  posteriorly  by 
■c  the  pons  Varolii,  becomes  developed  and  thickened  into 
the  crura  cerebri.  The  corpora  geniculata  interna  also 
J*'  belong  to  this  division  of  the  brain. 

Fore-brain.    The   early  development  of  the  fore- 
f,   brain  ia  Mammals  is  the  same  as  in  the  chick.    It  forms 
at  first  a  single   vesicle  without   a   trace   of  separate 
divisions,  but  very  early  buds  off  the   optic  vesicles, 
B    whose  history  is  described  with  that  of  the  eye.     The 
i    anterior  part  becomes  prolonged  and  at  the  same  time 
E     somewhat  dilated.     At  first  there  is  no  sharp  boundary 
between    the    primitive    fore -brain    and    its    anterior 
!     prolongation,  but  there  shortly  appears  a  constriction 
I      which  passes  from  above  obliquely  forwards  and  down- 
wards. 

Of  these  two  divisions  the  posterior  becomes  the 
thalamencephalon,  while  the  anterior  and  larger  division 
forms  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (Fig. 
39  cer)  and  olfactory  lobes.  For  a  considerable  period 
this  rudiment  remains  perfectly  simple,  and  exhibits  no 
signs,  either  externally  or  internally,  of  a  longitudinal 
constriction  dividing  it  into  two  lobes. 

The  thalamencephalon    forms    at   first  a   simple 
vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  thick- 
ness and  formed  of  the  usual  spindle-shaped  cells. 
2i—2 
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The  cavity  it  contains  is  known  as  the  third  ventride 
Anteriorly  it  opens  widely  into  the  cerehral  radimeni, 
and  posteriorly  into  the  ventricle  of  the  mid-biak 
The  opening  into  the  cerebral  rudiment  becomes  the 
foramen  of  Monro. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  may  divide  tiie 
thalamencephalon  into  three  regions,  viz.  (1)  the  flc 
(2)  the  sides,  and  (3)  the  roo£ 

The  floor  becomes  divided  into  two  parts :  an  an- 
terior part,  giving  origin  to  the  optic  nerves,  in  which  is 
formed  the  optic  chiasma ;  and  a  posterior  part,  whidi 
becomes  produced  into  a  prominence  at  first  incon- 
spicuous— ^the  rudiment  of  the  infundibulum  (Fig.  39 /«). 
This  comes  in  contact  with  the  involution  from  the 
mouth  which  gives  rise  to  the  pituitary  body  (Fig. 
39  pt). 

In  Birds,  although  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  pituitary  body  and  the  infundibulum,  there 
is  no  actual  fusion  of  the  two.     In  Manunalia  the  case  I 
is  different.     The  part  of  the  infundibulum  which  lies 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  pituitary  body  is  at  first  a 
simple  finger-like  process  of  the  brain   (Fig.  120  inf]\ 
but  its  end  becomes  swollen,  and  the   lumen  in  this 
part  becomes  obliterated.    Its  cells,  originally  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Dervous  system,  and  even 
containing   diff'erentiated    nerve-fibres,    partly    atrophy 
and  partly  assume   an   indiff'erent  form,  vsrhile  at  the 
same   time   there   grow  in    amongst   them    niunerous 
vascular  and  connective-tissue  elements.      The  process 
of  the  infundibulum  thus  metamorphosed  becomes  in- 
separably connected  with  the  true   pituitary  body,  of 
which  it  is  usually  described  as  the  posterior  lobe. 
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In  the  later  stages  of  development  the  unchanged 

■  portion  of  the  infundibulum  becomes  gradually  pro- 
,  longed   and  forms  an   elongated   diverticulum  of  the 

third  ventricle,  the  apex  of  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  pituitary  body  (Fig.  120  hpk). 

The  posterior  part  of  the  primitivB  infundibulum  becomes  the 
corpus  albictuiB,  which  is  double  in  Man  and  the  higtier  Apee  ; 
the  ventral  part  of  the  posterior  wall  forma  the  tuber  cinereum. 
Laterally,  at  the  junction  of  the  optic  tlialami  and  infundibulum, 

■  there  are  continued  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri,  which 
I      are  probably  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  infundibulum. 


The  sides  of  the  thalamencephalon  become  very 
early  thickened  to  form  the  optic  thalami,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  important  section  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon. These  are  separated  on  their  inner  aspect 
from  the  infundibular  region  by  a  somewhat  S-ahaped 
groove,  known  as  the  sulcus  of  Monro,  which  ends  in 
the  foramen  of  Monro.  They  also  become  secondarily 
united  by  a  transverse  comnuBBure,  the  grey  or  middle 
commissure,  which  passes  across  the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

The  roof  undergoes  more  complicated  changes.  It 
becomes  divided,  on  the  appearance  of  the  pineal  gland 
as  a  small  papilliform  outgrowth  (the  development  of 
which  is  dealt  with  below),  into  two  regions— a  longer 
anterior  in  front  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  a  shorter  pos- 
terior. The  anterior  region  becomes  at  an  early  period 
excessively  thin,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  roof  of 
the  thalamencephalon  is  shortened  by  the  approach  of 
the  cerebral  hemiapheres  to  the  mid-brain,  it  becomes 
{vide  Fig.  120  chd  3)  considerably  folded,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  vascular  plexus  is  formed  in  the  pia  mater 


longitodinal   vertical   section   thhodoh   the 

Pakt  op  the   Brain  op  an  Ehbkyo    Babbit   op   i 
CENTIMETRES.    (After  Mihalkovics.) 

The  Bectdou  passes  througii  the  median  line  so  that  the  a 
bral  hemispherea  are  not  cut ;  their  poaition  ia  however  ii 
in  outline. 

y^  septum  lucidum  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 

of  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  ana.  aDterlor  com- 
;  /rx.  vertical  pillara  of  the  fornix  ;  cai.  genu  ot 
corpus  calloaum ;  trm.  lamina  tcrmiaalia ;  hmg.  cccebral 
hemispheres ;  olf.  olfactory  lobes ;  ad.  artery  of  coiims 
callosum ;  finr.  position  of  foramen  of  Monro  ;  cAii  3,  choroid 
pleius  of  third  ventricle  ;  pin.  pineal  gland  ;  cmp.  poBterior 
commissure ;  b^m.  lamina  uniting  the  lobes  of  the  mid- 
brain ;  ckm.  optic  chiasma  i  kph.  pituitary  body  ;  inf.  infon- 
dibiilum  ;  prw,  pons  Varolii;  pde.  cerebral  peduncles  ;  eyd. 
iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventrioulum. 
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above  it.  On  the  actompUshment  of  these  changes  it 
is  known  as  the  tela  choroidea  of  the  third  Yentricle. 

In  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  behind  the  pineal 
gland  there  appear  transverse  commissural  fibres,  fonn- 
ing  a  structure  known  as  the  posterior  commissure, 
which  connects  together  the  two  optic  thalami. 

The  most  remarkable  organ  in  the  roof  of  the  thala- 
mencephalon  is  the  pineal  gland,  which  is  developed  as 
a  hollow  papilliform  outgrowth  of  the  roof,  and  is  at 
first  composed  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  (Fig.  120  pin).  It 
is  directed  backwards  over  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  thalamencephalon- 

In  Birds  (p.  116)  the  primitive  out^owth  to  form 
the  pineal  gland  becomes  deeply  indented  by  vascular 
comiective -tissue  ingrowths,  so  that  it  assumes  a  den- 
dritic atmcture  {Fig- 119  jnn).  The  proximal  extremity 
attached  to  the  roof  of  the  thalamencephalon  soon 
becomes  solid  and  forma  a  special  aection,  known  as 
the  infra-pineal  process.  The  central  lumen  of  the 
free  part  of  the  gland  finally  atrophies,  but  the  branches 
still  remain  hollow.  The  infra-pineal  process  becomes 
reduced  to  a  narrow  stalk,  connecting  the  branched 
portion  of  the  body  with  the  brain. 

In  Mammalia  the  development  of  the  pineal  gland 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  Birds,  The  original  out- 
growth becomes  branched,  but  the  foUicles  or  lobes  to 
which  the  branching  gives  rise  eventually  become  solid 
(Fig.  120  j»n).  An  infra-pineal  process  is  developed 
comparatively  late,  and  is  not  sharply  separated  from 
the  roof  of  the  brain. 

No  satisfactory  suggestions  have  yet  been  offered  as 


to  the  nature  of  the  pineal  gland.  It  appears  to  posa 
in  all  forms  an  epithelial  structure,  but,  except  at  & 
base  of  the  stalk  (infra-pineal  process)  in  Mammalia,  in 
the  wall  of  which  there  are  nerve-fibres,  no  n 
structures  are  present  in  it  in  the  adult  state. 

The  cerebral  hemisphere.  It  will  be  convenlem 
to  treat  separately  the  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  proper,  and  that  of  the  olfactory  lobes. 

In  the  cerebral  rudiment  two  parts  may  be  difr 
tinguiflhed,  viz.  the  floor  and  the  roof.  The  former  givei 
rise  to  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  hemispheres,  tk 
corpora  striata,  the  latter  to  the  hemispheres  proper. 

The  first  change  which  takes  place  consists  in  the 
roof  growing  out  into  two  lobes,  between  vphich  a  shallow 
median  constriction  makes  its  appearance   (Fig.  lSl)t 


U.TIO  LoKQiTDDiiJAL  Horizontal  Section    thbodg 
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t\,v.  third  ventricle  ;    Iv.  lateral  ventricle ;  It.  lamina   terminaljs  ■  ■ 
oe.  cerebral  hemisphero  ;  op.lA.  optic  thalamna. 
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The  two  lobes  thus  formed  are  the  mdiments  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  The  cavity  of  each  of  them  opens 
by  a  widish  aperture  into  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  rudiment,  which  again  opens  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  (3  v).  The  Y-sbaped  aper- 
ture thus  formed,  which  leads  from  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres into  the  third  ventricle,  is  the  foramen  of 
Monro.  The  cavity  {Iv)  in  each  of  the  rudimentary 
hemispheres  is  a  lateral  ventricle.  The  part  of  the 
cerebrum  which  lies  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
passes  forwards  from  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle 
round  the  end  of  the  brain  to  the  optic  chiasma  below, 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  lamina  terminalis  (Figs.  121  It 
and  123  trm).  Up  to  this  point  the  development  of 
the  cerebrum  is  similar  in  all  Vertebrata,  and  in  some 
forms  it  practically  does  not  proceed  much  further. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  undergo  in  Mammalia  the 
most  complicated  development.  The  primitive  un- 
paired cerebral  rudiment  becomes,  as  in  lower  Ver- 
tebrates, bilobed,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  by  the 
ingrowth  of  a  septum  of  connective  tissue  into  two 
distinct  hemispheres  (Figs.  125  and  124/  and  122  i). 
From  this  septum  is  formed  the  falx  cerebri  and  other 
parts. 

The  hemispheres  contain  at  first  very  large  cavities, 
communicating  by  a  wide  foramen  of  Monro  with  the 
third  ventricle  (Fig.  124).  They  grow  rapidly  in  size, 
and  extend,  especially  backwards,  and  gradually  cover 
the  thalamencephalon  and  the  mid-brain  (Fig.  122  i,f). 
The  foramen  of  Monro  becomes  very  much  narrowed 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  slit. 

The  wallB  are  at  first  nearly  uniformly  thick,  but 


Bbais  of  a  Thbbi;  Months'  Hdmah  Ehbkto  :  NATUKALSist, 
(Froia  Kolliker.) 

1.     Prom  above  with  the  dorBol  part  of  hemispherea  and  nud- 
brain  removed  ;  2.  Frmn  below.  /  anterior  part  of  out  wiill 
of  the  henuaphere ;  /'.  comu  ammonia ;  tho.  optic  thalami 
a»t.  corpus  striatum ;  f".  optic  tract ;  cm.  corpora  mAmL 
laria ;  p.  pons  Varolii. 

the  floor  becomes  thickened  on  each  aide,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  corpus  etriatum  (Figs.  124  and  125  s().  The 
corpus  striatum  projects  upwards  into  each  lateral 
tricle,  and  gives  to  this  a  somewhat  semilunar  form,  the 
two  horns  of  which  constitute  the  permanent  anterior 
and  descending  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  (Fig.  126 

St). 

With  the  further  growth  of  the  hemisphere  the  cor- 
pus striatum  loses  its  primitive  relations  to  the  de- 
scending comu.  The  reduction  in  size  of  the  foramen 
of  Monro  above  mentioned  is,  to  a  large  extent,  caused 
by  the  growth  of  the  corpora  striata. 

The  corpora  striata  are  united  at  their  poaterioi 
border  with  the  optic  thalami.  In  the  later  stages  of 
development  the  area  of  contact  between  these  two 
pairs  of  gangKa  increases  to  a  large  extent  (Fig.  125), 
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Kimd  the  boundary  between  them  becomes  somewhat 
lobscure,  so  that  the  sharp  distinction  which  exists 
■  in  the  embryo  between  the  thalamencephalon  and 
■jperebral  hemispheres  becomes  lost. 


TsANBTBHSE  Section  TeBonoe  the  Brain  op   a   Rabbit  ok 
Fivii  Cbstimetres.     (After  Mihalkovios.) 

The  section  passes  through  neatly  the  posterior  border  of  the 
septum  lucidum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Monro, 

httu.  cerebral  hemispheres ;  eal.  corpus  callosiun ;  amnu  comu 
ammonis  (hippocampus  major)  ;  erne,  superior  commissure 
of  the  comua  ammonis ;  apt.  septum  luciilum ;  fr.v  2.  anterior 
piUare  of  the  fomii ;  ona.  anterior  commiasure  ;  Irm.  lamina 
terminalis ;  gtr.  corpus  striatum ;  l^.  micleua  lanticularia 
of  corpus  striatum;  vtr  1.  lateral  ventricle;  vtr  3.  third 
ventricle  ;  ipl.  slit  between  cerebral  hemispheres. 
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The  outer  wall  of  the  hemispheres  gradually  tliii- 
enfl,  whilL'  the  inner  wall  becomes  thinner,  hi  & 
latter,  two  curved  folds,  projuicting  towards  the  interiot' 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  become  formed.  These  toWs 
extend  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  along  nearly  t^ 
whole  of  what  afterwards  becomes  the  descending! 
of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  upper  fold  becomes  & 
hippocampus  major  (comu  ammonie)  (Figs.  123 
124  and  125  k,  and  126  am). 

The  wall  of  the  lower  fold  becomes  very  tfain,Biidi 
vascular  plexus,  derived  from  the  connectiTe- 
septum  between  the  hemispheres,  and  similar  to  that  of 
the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  is  formed  outside  it  It 
constitutes  a  fold  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  and  together  with  the  vaacular  con- 
nective tissue  in  it  gives  rise  to  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  (Figa.  124  and  125  pi). 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  description  that  a  maiginsl 
fissure  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
does  not  exist  in  the  sense  often  implied  in  works  on 
human  anatomy,  since  the  epithelium  covering  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  forming  the  true  wall  of  the  hnin, 
is  a  continuous  membrane.  The  epitheliuTn  of  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ia  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third 
ventricle,  though  at  the  foramen  of  Monro  the  roof  of 
the  third  ventricle  is  of  course  continuous  with  the 
inner  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (Fig,  124  »).  The 
vaacidar  elements  of  the  two  plexuses  form  however  a 
continuous  structure. 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  Mammalian 
cerebrum   are   the   commissurea    connecting    the    two 
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_  hemisplieres.  These  commissures  are  (1)  the  anterior 
commissuro,  (2)  the  fornix,  and  (3)  the  corpus  coUosum, 
the  two  latter  being  peculiar  to  Mammalia. 


Trans VEK8B    Section 

EUBRTO  OF  27  cu. 


Brain    of    . 
(From  Kellikar.) 
through  tha  level  of  the  foramen    of 


The  Bection  pasaes 

Monra 

tl.  corpus  striatum ;  m.  foramen  of  Monro ;  (,  third  ventricle ; 
pi.  choroid  pleius  of  lateral  ventricle  ;  /  fals  cerebri  ;  (A, 
anterior  part  of  optic  thalamus  ;  ch.  optio  cbiasma ;  o.  optic 
nerve ;  c,  fibres  of  the  cerebral  peduQcles ;  A.  comu  am- 
monia ;  p.  pharjni ;  so.  pre-spheuoid  bone  ;  a.  orbito- 
aphenoid  bone  ;  ».  points  to  part  of  the  roof  of  the  brain  at 
the  junction  between  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  and 
the  lamina  terminalis ;  I.  lateral  ventricle. 


J 


By  the  fusion  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  hei 
in    front   of  the  lamina,  tenninalis    a.   solid 
formed,  continuous  behind  with  the  lamina  tera 


TraNSVEESE     bECTiON     THRODGH    THE    BbAIN     OP     A     Si 

Embryo  op  2  7  cm   in  lenqts.    (From  K&lliker.) 
The  section  is  taken  a,  short  distance  behind  the  sectiiH 

represented  in  Fig.  124,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  part 

the  hemiaphBrea  and  the  third  ventricle. 

ft.  corpus  striatum  ;  tk.  optic  thalamus ;  to,  optio  tract ;  &  Uti 
ventricle ;  d.  roof  of  third  ventricle ;  c  fibres  of  cerebnt 
peduncles ;  c'.  divergence  of  these  fibres  into  the  walla  of  tlw 
hemispheres;  e.  lateral  ventricle  with  choroid  plexus  ri; 
ft.  comu  ammonis  ;  /.  primitive  fell ;  am.  alisphenoid  ;  a. 
orbito-aphenoid  ;  so.  presphenoid  ;  p.  pharyni ;  mi.  MeckeBl 
cartilage. 
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fi  and  below  with  the  corpora  striata  (Figs.  120  and  123  sp(). 
[  It  is  by  a  series  of  differentiationa  within  this  septum, 
I  the  greater  pait  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  septum  luci- 
dum,  that  the  above  commissures  originate.  In  Man 
there  is  a  closed  cavity  left  in  the  septum  known  as  the 
fifth  ventricle,  which  has  however  no  communication 
mth  the  true  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

In  this  septum  there  become  first  formed,  below  and 
behind,  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure 
(Fig.  120  ard  Fig.  123  cma),  while  above  and  behind 
these  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  fornix  are  developed 
(Fig.  120  and  Fig.  123 /ra;  2).  The  vertical  fibres  meet 
above  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  thence  diverge  back- 
wards, as  the  posterior  pillars,  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
comu  ammonis  (Fig.  123  amm).  Ventrally  they  are 
continued,  as  the  descending  or  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  iato  the  corpus  albicans,  and  thence  into  the 
optic  thalami'. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  not  formed  till  after  the 
anterior  commissure  and  fornix.  It  arises  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  hemispheres  (Figs.  120  and  123  col),  and 
at  first  only  its  curved  anterior  portion^the  genu  oi 
rostrum — is  developed.  This  portion  is  alone  found 
in  Monotremes  and  Marsupials.  The  posterior  portion, 
which  is  present  in  all  the  Monodelphia,  is  gradually 
formed  as  the  hemispheres  are  prolonged  further  back- 


'  Becent  obBervatioDB  tend  to  ahow  that  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
mix  end  in  the  corjiuB  albkauB ;  and  that  the  fibres  running  from 
k  latter  into  Uie  optio  tbalami  ace  independent   of  the  anterior 
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Primitively  the  Mammalian  cerebrum,  like  tiat  iM 
the  lower  Yertebrata,  is  quite  smooth.  In  some  of  tbi 
Mammalia,  Moiiotremata,  Insectivora,  etc.,  this  condi^l 
is  retained  nearly  throughout  life,  while  in  the  majori^^l 
Mammalia  a  more  or  less  complicated  system  of  fi 


Latbbaj,  View  of  the  Brais  or  a  Oau-    Embryo   ob 
(After  Mihalkovlca.) 
Tha  outer  wall  of  tlie  hemisphere  is  removed,  so  as  to  give  i 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle. 

Aa.  out  wall  of  hemisphere ;  «J.  corpus  striatum  ;  am.  hip[*> 
campus  major  (comu  ammonia)  ;  d.  choroid  plexus  of  latwil 
ventricle ;  fm.  foramen  of  Monro  ;  oj?.  optic  tract ;  iti,  in- 
fundi  bulum  ;  mb.  mid-brain;  c6.  cerebellum  ;  IV.V.  nxrfof 
fourth  ventricle ;  pe.  pons  Varolii,  close  to  which  ia  the  Gftb 
nerve  with  Gasserian  ganglion. 

is  developed  on  the  surface.  The  most  important,  and 
first  formed,  of  these  ia  the  Sylvian  fissure.  It  arises  st 
the  time  when  the  hemispheres,  owing  to  their  growtli 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  corpora  striata  have  assumed 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  bean.  At  the  root  of  the 
hemispheres— the  hihis  of  the  bean — there  is  formed  a 
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Khallow  depression  which  constitutes  the  first  trace  of 
Mhe  Sylvian  fissure.  The  part  of  the  brain  lying  in  this 
Rfiflsure  is  known  as  the  island  of  Reil. 

I  The  flBBures  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  j 
B(l)  the  primitive,  (2)  the  secondary  fissures.  The  primitive  fissures 
■are  the  first  to  appear ;  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  folding  of  tlie 
Bratire  wall  of  the  cerebral  vesicles.  Many  of  them  are  transient 
■atructures  and  early  disappear.  The  most  important  of  thoae 
Kwhioh  persist  are  the  hippocampal,  the  parieto-occipital,  the 
Kealcarine  (in  Man  and  Apes]  sulci  and  the  Sylvian  fissures. 
KThe  secondary  fissures  appear  later,  and  are  due  to  folds  which 
I  implicate  the  covtei  of  the  hemispheres  only. 

I      The  ol&ctory  lobes.     The  olfactory  lobes,  or  rhinen- 

I  cephala,  are  secondary  outgrowths  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 

P  ^heres,  and  contain  prolongations  of  the  lateral  ven- 

[  tricles,  which  may  however  be  closed  in  the  adult  state ; 

they  arise  at  a  fiiirly  early  stage  of  development  from 

the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres  (Fig. 

127). 

Hifltogenetic  changes.  The  walls  of  the  brain  are 
at  first  very  thin  and,  like  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  are 
formed  of  a  number  of  ranges  of  spindle-shaped  cells. 
In  the  floor  of  the  hind-  and  mid-brain  a  superficial 
layer  of  delicate  nerve-fibres  is  formed  at  an  early 
period.  This  layer  appears  at  first  on  the  floor  and 
sides  of  the  hind-brain,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards on  the  floor  and  the  sides  of  the  mid-brdiu. 
The  cells  internal  to  the  nerve-fibres  become  differen- 
tiated into  an  innermost  epithelial  layer  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles,  and  an  outer  layer  of  grey 
matter. 

The  similarity  of  the  primitive   arrangement  and 
F.  &  B.  25 
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^^  thic 


cL   cerebral  hemispheres  i  d.v.  olfactory  vesicle  ;    olf,  olfactoij 
pit ;  Sck.  Schneiderian  folda  ;  1.  olfactory  nerve  (the  referanK 
line  has  been  accidentally  carried  through  the  nerve  so  as 
appear  to  indicate  the  brain) ;  pn.  anterior  prolongation 
pineal  gland, 

histological  characters  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  behind 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  those  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
very  conclusively  shewn  by  the  examination  of  any  good 
series  of  sections.     In  both  brain  and  spinal  cord  the 
■white  matter  forms  a  cap  on   the  ventral   and  lateral  ■ 
parts  some  considerable  time  before  it  extends  to  ibsM 
dorsal  surface.     In  the  medulla  oblongata   the   white.] 
matter  does  not  eventually  extend  to  the  roof  owing  ti 
the  peculiar  degeneration  which  that  part  undergoes. 

In  the  case  of  the  fore-brain  the  walls  of  the  1 
spheres  become  first  divided  (KoUiker)  into  a  superf 
thinner  layer  of  rounded  elements,  and  a  deeper  i 
thicker  epithelial  layer,  and  between  these  the  fibres  0 
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the  crura  cerebri  soon  interpose  themselves.  At  a 
'  slightly  later  period  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  white 
matter,  homologous  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
brain,  becomes  established. 

The  inner  layer,  together  with  the  fibres  from  the 
crura  cerebri,  gives  rise  to  the  major  part  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  hemispheres  and  to  the  epithehum  lining 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  outer  layer  of  rounded  cells  becomes  divided 
into  (1)  a  superficial  part  with  comparatively  few  cells, 
which,  together  with  its  coating  of  white  matter,  forms 
the  outer  part  of  the  grey  matter,  and  (2)  a  deeper 
layer  with  numerous  cells,  which  forms  the  main  mass 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex. 

The  eyes.  The  development  of  the  Mammalian  eye 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  chick  (cb.  vi.)  There 
are  however  two  features  in  its  development  which  de- 
serve mention.  These  are  (1)  the  immense  foetal  develop- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  vitreous  humour  and 
the  presence  in  the  embryo  of  a  vascular  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  lens,  known  as  the  me^tbrana  capsulo- 
pupillaris,  (2)  the  absence  of  any  structure  comparable 
to  the  pecten,  and  the  presence  of  the  axteria  centralis 
retince. 

In  the  invagination  of  the  lens  (rabbit)  a  thin 
layer  of  mesoblast  is  carried  before  it,  and  is  thus 
transported  into  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
In  the  folding  in  of  the  optic  vesicle  which  accom- 
panies the  formation  of  the  lens  the  optic  nerve  ia 
included,  and  on  the  development  of  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  humour  an  artery,  running  in  the  fold  of 
the  optic  nerve,  passes  through  the  choroid  sht  into  the 
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cavity  of  tlie  vitreous  bumour  (Fig.  128  acr).  Thea^H 
of  the  optic  nerve  subsequently  bend  over,  and  caul 
pletely  envelope    this    artery,   which    then    ^va  sM 


c.  epithelium  of  cornea  :  I.  lena  ;  mec.  mesoblast  growing  in  bom 
the  side  to  form  the  cornea ;  rt.  retina  ;  a.c.r,  arteria  cen- 
tralis retinEB  ;   of.n.  optic  nerve. 

The  figure  shews  (1)  the  absence  at  this  stage  of  mesoblast 
between  the  lena  and  the  epihlaat ;  the  interval  between  the 
two  has  however  been  made  too  great ;  (2)  the  arteria  centralis 
retiMB  forming  the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lens  and  continaous 
with  Tasoular  atnicturea  round  the  edges  of  the  optic  cup. 


branches  to  the  retina,  and  beeomea  known  as  the 
^  arteria  centralis  retinal.  It  is  homologous  with  the 
arterial  limb  of  the  vascular  loop  projecting  into  the 
vitreous  humour  in.  Birds. 

Before  becoming  enveloped  in  the  optic  nerve  this 
artery  is  continued  through  the  vitreous  humour  (Fig. 
128),  and  when  it  comes  in  close  proximity  to  the  lens 
it  divides  into  a  number  of  raxiiating  branches,  which 
I  pass  round  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  form  a  vascular 
sheath  which  is  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the  anterior 
wait  of  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  lens  they  anastomose 
with  vessels,  coming  from  the  iris,  many  of  which  are 
venous,  and  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the  arteria 
centralis  is  carried  away  by  these  veins.  The  vascular 
sheath  surrounding  the  lens  is  the  viemirana  capsulo- 
pupillaris.  The  posterior  part  of  it  is  either  formed 
simply  by  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis,  or  out 
of  the  mesoblast  cells  involuted  with  the  lens.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  vascular  sheath  is  however  enclosed 
in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  the  membrana  papillaris, 
continuous  at  the  sides  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet, 

The  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris  is  simply  a  pro- 
visional embryonic  structure,  subserving  the  nutrition 
of  the  lens. 

In  many  forms,  in  addition  to  the  vessels  of  the 
vascular  capsule  round  the  lens,  there  arise  from  the 
arteria  centralis  retina,  just  after  its  exit  from  the  optic 
nerve,  provisional  vascular  branches  which  extend  them- 
selves in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Near  the  ciliary  end  of  the  vitreous  humour  they  anas- 
tomose with  the  vessels  of  the  membrana  capsulo-pu- 
pillaris. 


I 


The  choroid  slit  closes  veiy  early,  and  is  d^^^| 
fotated  by  any  structure  bomoloQ^ous  with  the  ]r9^H 
The  only  part  of  the  slit  which  can  be  said  t«  reiu^H 
open  is  that  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  involved ;  m4^| 
centre  of  the  latter  is  situated  the  arteria  eentnJ^B 
retinae  as  explained  above.  From  this  artery  tktH 
grow  out  the  vessels  to  supply  the  retina,  which  ho«R?H 
axe  distinct  from  the  provisional  vessels  of  the  TitrewH 
humour  just  described,  the  blood  being  returned  inl 
them  by  veins  accompanying  the  arteries.  On  ikl 
atrophy  of  the  provisional  vessels  the  whole  of  the  blooil 
of  the  arteria  centralis  passes  into  the  retina. .  I 

Of  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  eyelids  and  larajial  I 
duct  no  mention  need  here  be  made,  the  account  given  b  I 
Part  I.  being  applicable  equally  to  mammalian  embryo  I 

The  auditory  organ.  In  Mammals,  as  we  hate  I 
Been  to  be  the  case  in  the  chick  (chap,  vi,),  the  auditorj  I 
vesicle  is  at  first  nearly  spherical,  and  is  imbedded  in  ' 
the  mesoblast  at  the  side  of  the  hind-brain.  It  soon 
becomes  triangular  in  section,  with  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle pointing  inwards  and  downwards.  This  apei 
gradually  elongates  to  form  the  rudiment;  of  the  cochlear 
canal  and  sacculus  hemisphericus  (Fig.  129,  CG).  Al 
the  same  time  the  recessus  labyrinth!  (JR.Z,)  becoma 
distinctly  marked,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  bodr 
of  the  vesicle  grows  out  into  two  protuberances,  wtiidi 
form  the  rudiments  of  the  vertical  semicircular  canals 
(y.B).  In  the  lower  forms  (Fig.  132)  the  cochlear 
process  hardly  reaches  a  higher  stage  of  development  thftB 
that  found  at  this  stage  in  Mammalia, 

The  parts  of  the  auditory  labyrinth  thus  establishi 
■oon  increase  in  distinctness  (Fig.  130);  the   cochle 


■tell.] 


THE  MEJORAHOCrS  LABYRINTH. 


Touihtxbst:  Sboiion  gb  the  Head  of  a.  Fietax  Sh£gf 
(16  MM.  rs  utooth)  in  the  beoion  of  the  Hind-Bbain. 
(After  Bettoher.) 

HB.  the  hind-brain.  The  section  is  somewhat  oblique,  hence 
while  on  the  right  aide  the  connections  of  the  recessus  Testibuli 
R.L.,  and  of  the  oommenoing  vertical  aemieirciLlar  canal  F.B., 
and  of  the  ductua  cocblearis  CO.,  with  the  cavity  of  the  primary 
otic  vesicle  are  seen  :  on  the  left  side,  only  the  eitreme  end  of  the 
dootuscochleariaCO,  and  of  the  semicircular  canal  F.S.  are  shewn. 


Lying  cloee  to  the  inner  side  of  the  otic  Tesicle  ii 
cochlear  gangliou  00  ;  on  the  left  side  the  auditory  ne 
its  connection  ^  with  the  hind-brain  ale  also  shewn. 

Below  the  otia  vesicle  on  either  side  lies  the  j' 


1  the 
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canal  (CO)  becomes  longer  and  carved;  its  inns 
concave  sarfisMM  being  lined  bj  a  thick  layer  of  ( 
epiblast     The  leoesBOS  labyrinihi    also 
length,  and  just  below  the  point  where  the  bdgny  1 
fonn  the  vertical  semiciiciilar  canals  are  aifaiatod,thil 
is  fonned  a  fresh  protuberanoe  for  the  hoEWHitail  aaj 

Fio»  180. 


Section    op 


THE   Head   of   a   Fobtal   Shebp    20 
LENGTH.    (After  Bttttcher.) 


IH 


R.  V.  recessus  labyrinthi ;  V.B,  vertical  semicircular  canal ;  HR 
horizontal  semicircular  canal ;  C,C,  cochlear  canal ;  O,  ooch- 
lear  ganglion. 
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^sircular  canal.     At  the  same  time  the  central  parts  of 
•■fthe  walls  of  the  flat  bulgings  of  the  vertical  canals  grow 
Altogether,  ohliterating  this  part  of  the  lumen,  but  leaving 
•la  canal  round  the  periphery;  and,  on  the  absorption  of 
f  ft  their  central  parts,  each  of  the  original  simple  bulgings 
hi  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  becomes  converted  into  a  true 
semicircular  canal,  opening  at  its  two  extremities  into 
the  auditory  vesicle.     The  vertical  canals  are  first  es- 
tablished and  then  the  horizontal  canal. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  rudiment  of  the 
horizontal  semicircular  canal  a  sUght  protuberance  be- 
comes apparent  on  the  inner  commencement  of  the 
cochlear  canal.  A  constriction  arises  on  each  side  of 
the  protuberance,  converting  it  into  a  prominent  hemi- 
spherical projection,  the  sacauius  he-mispherimia  (Fig. 
131  SR). 

The  constrictions  are  so  deep  that  the  sacculus  is 
only  connected  with  the  cochlear  canal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  auditory  vesicle  on 
the  other,  by,  in  each  case,  a  narrow  short  canal.  The 
former  of  these  canals  (Fig.  131  b)  is  known  as  the 
canalia  reuniena. 

At  this  stage  we  may  call  the  remaining  cavity  of 
the  original  otic  vesicle,  into  which  all  the  above  parts 
open,  Ote  utriculas. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  sacculus  hemiapheri- 
cus,  the   cochlear  canal  and  the   semicircular   canals 
become  invested  with  cartilage.    The  receasus  labyrinthi 
remains  however  still  enclosed  in  undifferentiated  meso-  , 
blast. 

Between  the  cartilage  and  the  parts  which  it  sur- 
rounds there  remains  a  certain  amount  of  indifferent 


B    Intebsaii   Ear    of    an    Embbtonic 

Sheef  28  MM.  IN  LESUTH.     (After  Battcher.) 

D.M.  dura  mater  ;  R.  V.  recesaus  labyrintM  ;  H.  V.B.    posterior 
vertical  aenii circular  canal ;    V.  utriculua  ;  R.B.   horizontal 
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^H  Bemioircular  canal ;    b.  canalis  reuniens  ;  a.  constriction  by 

H^  means  of  whicli  the  bocouIus  liemiBphericus  S.R.  is  formed  ; 

H  /.  narrowed  opening  between  saoculua  liemiaphericus  and 

H  utriculuB ;    C.C.    cochlea ;     CC.   lumeo  of  cochlea ;    K.K. 

^K  cartil^noua  oapsule  of  cochlea  ;   K.  B.   basilar  plate  ;   Ch. 

^H  Dotochord. 

^Beonnective  tdssue,  which  ia  more  abundant  around  the 

Hcochlear  canal  than  around  the  semicircular  canals. 

H        A3  soon  aa  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  connective- 

■  tissue  coat,  the  semicircular  canals  begin  to  be  dilated 
Hat  one  of  their  terminations  to  form  the  ampnllEe.  At 
H  about  the  same  time  a  constriction  appears  opposite  the 

■  mouth  of  the  recessus  labyrinthi,  which  causes  its  open- 
Bing  to  be  divided  into  two  branches— one  towards  the 

■  ntriculus  and  the  other  towards  the  sacculus  hemispheri- 
*  cus ;  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  become  so  altered 

that  communication  between  the  sacculus  and  utriculus 
can  only  take  place  through  the  mouth  of  the  recessus 
labyrinthi  (Fig.  132). 

When  the  cochlear  canal  has  come  to  consist  of  two 
and  a  half  coils,  the  thickened  epithelium  which  lines 
the  lower  surface  of  the  canal  forms  a  double  ridge 
from  which  the  organ  of  Corti  is  subsequently  de- 
veloped. Above  the  ridge  there  appears  a  delicate 
cuticular  membrane,  the  membrane  of  Corti  or  mem- 
brana  tectot'ia. 

The  epitheUal  walls  of  the  utricle,  the  saccule,  the 

recessus   labyrinthi,   the   semicircular   canals,  and  the 

cochlear  canal  constitute  together  the  highly  complicated 

product  of  the  original  auditory  vesicle.     The  whole 

I     structure  forms  a  closed  cavity,  the  various  r^a-rta  of 

I   which  are  in  free  communicatioii.     In  the 
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fluid   present  in   this   cavity  is    known    as  tbe  But' 
li/mpk. 

In  the  mesoblaat  lying  between  these  parts  andil 
cartilage,  which  at  this  period  envelopes  them,  lyiiii4ia| 
spaces  become  established,  which  are  partially  iV 
veloped  in  the  Sauropsida,  but  become 
very  important  structures. 

They  consist  iu  Mammala  partly  of  a  space  m' 
rounding  the  utricle  and  saccule  and  called  the  vestibalt 
into  which  open  spaces  surrounding  the  semiciicnk 
canals,  and  partly  of  two  very  definite  channels,  whiA 
largely  embrace  between  them  the  cochlear  cauaL  Tie 
latter  channels  form  the  scala  vestibuli  on  the  uppeadt 
of  the  cochlear  canal  and  the  saala  tympani  on  the  W% 
The  acala  veatibuU  ia  in  free  communication  with  til 
lymphatic  cavity  surrounding  the  utricle  and  saccule, 
and  opens  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  into  the  scala  tym- 
pani.     The  latter  ends  blindly  at  the  fenestra  rotundi 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  two  scalse,  and  in  tk 
remaining  lymphatic  cavities  of  the  auditory  labyrin^ 
is  known  as  perilymph. 

The  cavities  just  spoken  of  are  formed  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  parts  of  the  embryonio  mucous  tissue  between 
the  perichondrium  and  the  walls  of  the  membranoiu 
labyrinth. 

The  scala  vestihuli  is  formed  before  the  scala  tymp^ 
and  both  scalaa  begin  to  be  developed  at  the  basal  end 
of  the  cochlea :  the  cavity  of  each  ia  continually  being 
carried  forwards  towards  the  apes  of  the  cochlear  canal 
by  a  progressive  absorption  of  the  mesoblast.  At  first 
both  Bcalte  are  somewhat  narrow,  hut  they  soon  increase 
in  size  and  distinctness. 


THE   COCHLEA. 

The  cochlear  canal,  which  is  often  known  as  the 
''Bcala  media  of  the  cochlea,  becomes  compressed  ou  the 
formation  of  the  scalse  so  as  to  be  triangular  in  section, 
■with  the  base  of  the  triangle  outwards.  This  base  is 
only  separated  from  the  surrounding  cartilage  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  firm  mesoblast,  which  becomes  the  stria 
vascularis,  etc.  At  the  angle  opposite  the  base  the  coch- 
lear canal  is  joined  to  the  cartilage  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
of  firm  material,  which  contains  nerves  and  vessels.  This 
isthmus  subsequently  forma  the  lamina  spiralis,  separ- 
ating the  scala  vestibuli  from  the  scala  tympani. 

The  scala  vestibuli  lies  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
cochlear  canal,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  mesoblast,  bordered  on  the  cochlear  aspect  by 
flat  epiblast  cells.  This  membrane  is  called  the  Tnem- 
brane  of  Eeissner.  The  scala  tympani  is  separated  from 
the  cochlear  canal  by  a  thicker  sheet  of  mesoblast,  called 
the  basilar  membrane,  which  supports  the  organ  of 
Corti  and  the  epithelium  adjoining  it.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  cochlear  canal  ends  in  a  blind  estremity 
called  the  cupola,  to  which  the  two  scalee  do  not  for 
some  time  extend.  This  condition  ia  permanent  in 
Birds,  where  the  cupola  b  represented  by  a  structure 
known  as  the  lagena  (Fig,  132,  II.  L).  Subsequently 
the  two  scalte  join  at  the  extremity  of  the  cochlear 
canal ;  the  point  of  the  cupola  still  however  remains  in 
contact  with  the  bone,  which  has  now  replaced  the 
cartilage,  but  at  a  still  later  period  the  scala  vestibuli, 
growing  further  round,  separates  the  cupola  from  the 
adjoining  osseous  tissue. 

Accessory  anditory  stmctxiTes.  The  development 
of   the   Eustachian    tube,   tympanic   cavity,   tympanic 
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to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  These  ossicles,  which  arise 
lainly  from  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  archea  {vide 
p.  403),  axE!  at  first  imbedded  in  the  connective  tissue  in 
she  neighbourhood  of  the  tympamc  cavity,  but  on  the 
fall  development  of  this  cavity,  become  apparently 
placed  within  it,  though  really  enveloped  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  it. 

Nasal  organ.  In  Mammalia  the  general  formation 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  is  the  same  as  in 
Birds;  but  an  outgrowth  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
cajial  between  the  two  openings  arises  at  an  early  period ; 
and  becoming  separate  from  the  posterior  nares  and 
provided  with  a  special  opening  into  the  mouth,  forms 
Ihe  organ  of  Jacobson.  The  general  relations  of  this 
organ  when  fully  formed  are  shewn  in  Fig.  133. 


THE  NAfliL  CavPTT  and  JaoOBSON'B  ORaAN. 

(From  Gegenbaur.) 
I,  nosa]  cavity ;  J.  Jacobsou'a  organ  ;  d.  edge 
of  upper  jaw. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF   OEQANS    IN    MAHTMAT.TJt.^ 

The    development    of    the    cranial    and 

!  in  Mammals  is  as  far  as  is  known  essentiil^l 
the  same  as  in  the  ciiick,  for  an  account  of  whidi » | 
p.  123  etseq. 

Sympathetic  nervous  eystem.  The  developmeu  I 
of  the  sympathetic  system  of  both  Aves  and  TtfuypinA  I 
has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  There  is  hoi- 1 
ever  but  little  doubt  that  in  Mammalia  the  main  par- 1 
tion  arises  in  continuity  with  the  posterior  sgaili  I 
ganglia. 

The  later  history  of  the  sympathetic  system  iaiiili- 1 
mately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  so-called  supra-raul  I 
bodies,  the  medullary  part  of  which  is,  as  we  shall  M 
below,  derived  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  sympa-  I 
thetic  system. 


THG  ORGANS   DERIVED  FROM   MESOBLAST. 

The  vertebral  column.  The  early  development  of 
the  perichordal  cartilaginous  tube  and  rudiinentarj 
neural  archea  is  almost  the  same  in  Mammals  as  in 
Birds.  The  differentiation  into  vertebral  and  inter- 
vertebral regions  is  the  same  in  both  groups;  but  inateai! 
of  becoming  divided  as  in  Birds  into  two  segments 
attached  to  two  adjoining  vertebree,  the  intervertebral 
regions  become  in  Mammals  wholly  converted  into  the 
intervertebral  ligaments  (Fig.  135  li).  There  are  three 
centres  of  ossification  for  each  vertebra,  two  in  the  arch 
Mid  one  in  the  centrum. 

The  fate  of  the  notochord  is  in  important  respects 
different  from  that  in  Birds.  It  is  first  constricted  in 
the  centres  of  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  134)  and  disappears 
there  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  ossification  ;  while  in 
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iiB  intervertebral  regions  it  remains  relatively  uncon- 
tricted  (Figs.  134i  and  135  c)  and  after  undergoing 
»rtaiii  histological  changes  remains  through  hfe  as  part 
"of  the  nucleus  pulposua  in  the  axis  of  the  intervertebral 
ligaments.  There  is  also  a  shght  swelling  of  the  noto- 
chord  near  the  two  extremities  of  each  vertebra  (Fig. 
135  c  and  c"). 

In  the  persistent  vertebral  constriction  of  the  notochord 
Mammalfl  retain  a  more  primitive  and  piscine  mode  of  formation 
of  the  vertebral  columu  than  the  majority  either  of  the  BeptUia 


LosGiiDDiKdj,  Section  xhrodgh  thb  YiiBmBiuji  Coluiui 
OP  AN  EioHi  Weeks  Human  Embryo  in  the  Tho- 
racic Beqion.     (From  Eolhker) 

V.  cartilaginous  vertebral  body  It.  uitervertebral  ligament  ; 
cA.  notochord. 

The  sknll,  Exceptmg  m  the  absence  of  the  inter- 
orbital  plate,  the  early  development  of  the  Mamma- 
lian cranium  resembles  in  all  essential  points  that  of 
Aves,  to  our  account  of  which  on  p  Z'ia  et  seq.  we  refer 
I  the  reader. 
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LoNBirnDiMAL  Section  throitqh  the  IsTEKTERTKBaAi,  Liai- 

MENT  AND  ADJACBBT   PABTB   OP   TWO   VBRTEBRffi    fBOH  tHl 

Thoracic  Region  or  an  advanced  Euearo  of  a  I 
(From  Kolliker.) 

la.  ligamentum  longitudicale  anterius  ;  Ip,  ligamentum  long,  pu- 
teriua  ;  U.  ligaraentum  intervertebrale  ;  jt,  i'.  epiphyms  (I 
vertebra ;  w.  and  m/.  anterior  and  posterior  vertebrss  ■ 
tervertobral  dilatation  of  iiotochord ;  u.'  and  c",  vertebral  di- 
latation of  notoohord. 

The  early  changes  in  the  development  of  the  viscersi 
iirchcB  and  clefts  have  already  been  described,  but  the 
later  changes  undergone  by  the  skeletal  elements  of  the 
first  two  visceral  arches  are  sufficiently  striking  to  need 
a  special  description. 
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The  akelet-al  bars  of  both  the  hyoid  and  mandibuhir 

rches  develop  at  first  more  completely  than  in  any 

f  the  other  types  above  Fishes  ;  they  are  articuiated  to 

»ch  other  above,   while   the   pterygo-palatine   bar  is 

I  quite  distinct 

The  main  features  of  the  aubsequeDt  development 
are  undisputed,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  hyoid,  which  is  still  controverted.  The 
following  is  Parker'a  account  for  the  Pig. 

The  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  are  at  first  very 
similar,  their  dorsal  ends  being  somewhat  incurved,  and 
artieulatiiig  together. 

In  a  somewhat  later  stage  (Fig.  136)  the  upper  end 
of  the  mandibular  bar  (mb),  without  becoming  segmented 


Embryo  Pio,  an  inch  and  a  third  long  ;    Side  View  of 

t  Mandibular   asu   HToro  Abches.     The    Main    Hyoid 
AeQH    is   sees    as    DISPLAOED    BACKWARDS    AFTER   SEOMBS- 
TATION   FROM   THE   Iscus.     (From  Parker.) 
toi 


;  mi.  Meckelian  cartilage  ;  ml.  body  of  malleuB ;  mb. 
manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus ;  ttif.  tegmen  tympaai ; 
!.  incuH ;  jt(.  stapes ;  i.^.  interhyal  ligament ;  at.k.  stylohyal 
cartilage ;  A.A.  hypohyal ;  b.h.  baaibranohial ;  tkk.  rudiment 
of  fiiHt  branchial  arch  ;  7a.  facial  nerve. 

26—2 
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from  the  ventral  part,  becomes  distinctly  swollen,  and 
clearly  corresponds  to  the  quadrate  region  of  other  types. 
The  ventral  part  of  the  bar  constitutes  Mockers  carti- 
lage {mk). 

The  hyoid  arch  has  in  the  meantime  become  seg- 
mented into  two  parts,  an  upper  part  (i),  which  eventually 
becomes  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear — the  incus- 
and  a  lower  part  which  remains  as  the  curvtericyr  comu 
of  the  hyoid  (stJi),  The  two  parts  continue  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  ligament 

The  incus  is  articulated  with  the  quadrate  end  of 
the  mandibular  arch^  and  its  rounded  head  comes  in 
contact  witii  the  stapes  (Fig.  136,  st)  which  is  segmented 
from  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

According  to  some  authors  the  stapes  is  independently  fismed 
from  mesoblast  cells  surrounding  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery. 

The  main  arch  of  the  hyoid  becomes  divided  into 
a  hypohyal  (h.h)  below  and  a  stylohyal  (st.h)  above,  and 
also  becomes  articulated  with  the  basal  element  of  the 
arch  behind  (bh). 

In  the  course  of  further  development  the  Meckelian 
part  of  the  mandibular  arch  becomes  enveloped  in  a 
superficial  ossification  forming  the  dentary.  Its  upper 
end,  adjoining  the  quadrate  region,  becomes  calcdfied 
and  then  absorbed,  and  its  lower,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  point,  is  ossified  and  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  dentary. 

The  quadrate  region  remains  relatively  stationary  in 
growth  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  skull, 
and  finally  ossifies  to  form  the  malleus.      The  processus 
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i0f,graoilia  of  the  malleus  is  the  primitivG  continuation  into 
^j  Meckel's  cartilage. 

The  malleus  and  incus  are  at  first  embedded  in  the 
tjf  connective  tissue  adjoining  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
^  with  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  persistent  remains  of 
^  the  hyomandibukr  cleft ;  and  externally  to  them  a  hone 
known  as  the  tympanic  hone  becomes  developed  so  that 
they  become  placed  between  the  tympanic  bone  and  the 
periotic  capsule.     In  late  fcetal  life  they  become  trans- 
ported completely  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  though 
covered  by  a  reflection  of  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  dorsal  end  of  the  part  of  the  hyoid  separated 
from  the  incus  becomes  ossified  as  the  tympano-hyal, 
and  is  aachylosed  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  periotic 
capsule.  The  middle  part  of  the  bar  just  outside  the 
skull  forms  the  stylo-hyal  (styloid  process  in  man)  which 
is  attached  by  ligament  to  the  anterior  comu  of  the 
hyoid  (cerato-hyal).  The  tympanic  membrane  and  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  develop  as  in  the  chick  (p.  166), 
The  ribs  and  steranm  appear  to  develop  in  Mammol.s  aa  in 
Birds  (p.  234). 

The  pectoral  girdle,  as  in  Birds  (p.  234),  arises  aa  a  con- 
tinuous plate  of  cartilage,  the  coracoid  element  of  which  is  how- 
ever much  reduced. 

The  olavicle  in  Man  ia  provided  with  a  central  axis  of  car- 
tilage, and  ita  mode  of  oeaiiication  is  iatenaediate  between  that  of 
a  true  cartilage  bone  and  a.  membrane  bone. 

The  pelvic  girdleisformedincartilageasin  Birds,  but  in  Man 
at  any  rate  the  pubic  part  of  the  cartilage  ia  formed  independently 
ofthe  remainder.  There  are  the  usual  three  centres  of  oaaifioation, 
which  unite  eventually  into  a  single  bone^the  innominate  bone. 
.  The  pubis  and  ischium  of  each  side  unite  ventrally,  so  as  goiQ' 
k  pletely  to  enclose  the  obturafJir  foramen. 
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The  skeleton  of  the  limbs  develops  s< 
Birds,  &om  a  continuous  meBobUatic  blastema,  -^ 
oorrespoading  oartila^oua  elements  of  the  limba  become  S I 
tereDtiated. 

Tlie  body  cavity.    The  development   of  the  bo*  I 

cavity  and  its  subsequent  division  into  pericariiil  I 
pleural  and  peritonea!  cavities  is  precisely  the  same  in  I 
Mammalia  aa  iu  Aves  (p.  2C4  et  seq.).  Sut  in  Mam- 1 
malia  a  further  change  takes  place,  in  that  by  the  Iw- 1 
mation  of  a  vertical  partition  across  the  body  cavitj,  I 
known  as  the  diaphragm,  the  pleural  cavities,  contaii-  1 
ing  the  lungs,  become  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  I 
the  body  or  peritoneal  cavity.  As  shewn  by  their  I 
development  the  so-called  pleurse  or  pleural  sacs  m  | 
simply  the  peritoneal  linings  of  the  anterior  divMona  I 
of  the  body  cavity,  shut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  I 
body  cavity  by  the  diaphragm. 


The  vascular  system. 

The  heart.  The  two  tubes  out  of  which  the  hean 
is  formed  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  cephalic  plates, 
opposite  the  region  of  the  mid-  and  hind-brain  (Fig. 
107).  They  arise  at  a  time  when  the  lateral  folds 
which  form  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat  are  onlyjnst 
becoming  visible.  Each  haJf  of  the  heart  originates  in 
the  same  way  as  in  tho  chick ;  and  the  layer  of  the 
splanchnic  meaoblast,  which  forms  the  muscular  wall  for 
each  part  (akh),  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  half  tube  open 
below  to  the  hypoblast. 

On  the  formation  of  the  lateral  folds  of  the  splanchnic 
walls,  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  become  carried  inwaids 
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md  downwards,  and  eventually  meet  on  the  ventral 
'  side  of  the  throat.  For  a  short  time  they  here  remain 
distinct,  but  soon  coalesce  into  a  single  tube. 

Itt  Birds,  it  will  be  rBmambered,  the  heart  at  first  has  the 
form  of  two  tubes,  which  however  are  in  contact  in  froat.  It 
arises  at  a  time  whan  the  formation  of  the  throat  ia  very  much 
more  advanced  than  in  Mammaha ;  when  in  fact  ths  ventral 
wall  of  the  throat  13  estahhahed  as  far  back  aa  the  front  end  of 
the  heart. 

In  the  lower  types  the  heart  does  not  appear  till  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  throat  is  completely  estahliahed,  and  it  haa  from  the 
first  the  form  of  a  single  tube. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  heart  as  two 
oarities  la  a  secondary  mode  of  development,  which  haa  been 
brought  about  by  variations  in  the  period  of  the  closing  in  of  the 
wall  of  the  throat. 

The  later  development  of  the  heart  ia  in  the  main  similar  to 
that  of  the  chick  (p.  256  et  seq.). 

The  arterial  syBtem.  The  early  stages  of  the 
arterial  system  of  Mammalia  ore  similar  to  those  in 
Birds.  Five  arterial  arches  are  formed,  the  three  poste- 
rior of  which  wholly  or  in  part  persist  in  the  adult. 

The  bulbu3  arteriosus  is  divided  into  two  (fig.  137 
B),  but  the  left  fourth  arch  (e),  instead  of,  as  in  Birds, 
the  right,  is  that  continuous  with  the  dorsal  aorta,  and 
the  right  fourth  arch  (i)  is  only  continued  into  the  right 
vertebral  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

The  fifth  pair  of  arches  which  is  continuous  with 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  gives  origin 
to  the  two  pulmonary  arteries.  Both  these  however  are 
derived  from  the  arch  on  one  side,  viz.  the  left  (fig.  137 
B);  whereas  in  Birds,  one  pulmonary  artery  comes  from 
the  left  and  the  other  from  the  right  fifth  arch  (fig. 
i  137  A). 
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The  ductus  Botolli  of  the  fifth  arch  (knows  in  Mil 
aa  the  ductus  arteriosus)  of  the  side  on  wlmji  &I 
polmonary  arteries  are  formed,  may  remain  {e^.  in  Ha^l 
as  a  solid  cord  connectiug  the  common  stem  of&l 
pulmonary  aorta  with  the  systemic  aorta. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  137,  copied  from  Bathke,  ihein  I 
at  a  glance  the  character  of  the  metamorphomB  tht  I 
arterial  arches  undergo  in  Birds  and  "WaynTtmls. 


THE     METAUOBPHOSia    OF    THR    As- 

TERiAL  Abches  in  a  Bied  a.  and  a  Mammal  B. 
(From  Mivart  after  Eathke.) 

a.  internal  carotid  ;  b.  eitemal  carotid  ;  c.  common  caroUd; 
d.  systemic  aorta  ;  e.  fourth  arch  of  right  side  (root  of  dorsal 
aorta)  ;  /.  right  subclavian  ;  g.  dorsal  aorta  ;  A,  left  subcU- 
Tian  (fourth  arch  of  left  aide) ;  i.  pulmonary  artery  ■  k.  and 
I.  right  and  left  ductus  Botalli  of  pulmonary  arteries. 

a.  internal  carotid  ;  6.  external  carotid  ;  c  common  carotid ; 
d.  systemic  aorta  ;  e.  fourth  arch  of  left  side  {root  of  dorsal 
aort;a) ;  /.  dcrsal  aorta  ;  g.  left  vertebral  artery  ;  h,  left  sub- 
clavian artery ;  i.  right  subclavian  (fourth  arch  of  right 
aide) ;  h.  right  vertebral ;  I.  continuation  of  right  Bubd* 
vian  ;  m.  pulmonary  artery ;  n.  ductus  Botalli  of  pulmonaiy 
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In    some  Mammals    both    subclavians  spring  from 

•"a  trunk  common  to   them  and  the  carotids   (arteria 

>  anonyma) ;   or  as  in  Man  and  some  other  Mammals, 

!'  the  left  one  arises  from  the  systemic  aorta  just  beyond 

the  carotids.    Various  further  modifications  in  the  origin 

of  the  subclavians  aro  found  in  Mammalia,  but  they 

need  not  be  specified  in  detail.     The  vertebra!  arteries 

arise  in  close  connection  with  the  subclavians,  whereas 

in  Birds  they  arise  from  the  common  carotids. 

The  venoiu  syBtem.  In  Mammals  the  same  venous 
trunks  are  developed  in  the  embryo  as  in  Birds  (Fig, 
138  A).  The  anterior  cardinals  or  external  jugulars 
form  the  primitive  veins  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  internal  jugulars  and  anterior  vertebrals 
are  subsequently  formed.  The  subclavians  (Fig.  138 
A,  s),  developed  on  the  formation  of  the  anterior  limbs, 
also  pour  their  blood  into  these  primitive  trunks.  In 
the  lower  Mammalia  (Monotremata,  Marsupialia,  Insec- 
tivora,  some  Rodentia,  etc.)  the  two  ductus  Cuvieri 
remain  as  the  two  superior  vense  cavre,  but  more  usually 
an  anastomosis  arises  between  the  right  and  left  in- 
nominate veins,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  blood 
of  the  left  superior  cava  is  carried  to  the  right  side,  and 
there  is  left  only  a  single  superior  cava  (Fig.  138  E  and 
C).  A  small  rudiment  of  the  left  superior  cava  remains 
however  as  the  stn^us  coronarius  and  receives  the  coronary 
vein  from  the  heart  (Figs,  138  C,  cor  and  139  cs). 

The  posterior  cardinal  veins  form  at  first  the  only 
veins  receiving  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk  and  kidneys ;  and  on  the  development  of  the  hind 
limbs  receive  the  blood  from  them  also. 

An  unpaired  vena  cava  inferior  becomes  eventually 
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DiAGBAM     OF     THE     DSVSLOPMBNT    OV     THB      PAIRED     YeNOUB 

System  of  Mammals  (Man).    (From  Gegenbau^.) 

J.  jugular  vein  ;  cs.  vena  cava  superior;  *.  subclavian  veins ;  c. 
posterior  cardinal  vein ;  v»  vertebral  vein  ;  as,  azygos  vein; 
cor,  coronary  vein. 

A.  Stage  in  which  the  cardinal  veinis  have  already  disap- 
peared.   Their  position  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

B.  Later  stage  when  the  blood  from  the  left  jugular  vein  is 
carried  into  the  right  to  form  the  single  vena  cava  superior ;  a 
remnant  of  the  left  superior  cava  being  however  still  left. 

C.  Stage  after  the  left  vertebral  vein  has  disappeared ;  the 
right  vertebral  remaining  as  the  azygos  vein.  The  coronary  vein 
remains  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava. 

developed,  and  gradually  carries  off  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  the  blood  originally  returned  by  the  posterior 
cardinals.  It  unites  with  the  common,  stem  of  the 
allantoic  and  vitelline  veins  in  front  of  the  Kver. 

At  a  later  period  a  pair  of  trunks  is  established 
bringing  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cardinal 
veins  and  the  crural  veins  directly  into  the  vena  cava 
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iferior  (Fig.  139,  il).    Tlieae  vessels,  whose  development 
s  not  beeo  adequately  investigated,  form  the  common 


THE  Chief  Vesoits  Thunes  op  Ma>i 
(From  Gegenbaur.) 
ei.  coronarj'  sinus ;    ».  subclavian  vein  ;   ji.   internal  jugular 
je,  external  jugular ;   az,  azygoa  vein  ;   Ita.  hemiazygos 
c.  dotted  Line  shewing  previous  position  of  cardinal  t 
nL  vena  cava  inferior  ;  r.  lenal  veins  ;  i^.  iliac  ;   liy,  hjpogaa- 
trio  veins ;  A.  hepatic  vuins. 
The   dotted  lines   shew  tho   position   of  embryonic   veeaels 
aborted  in  the  adult. 


iliac  veins,  while  the  posterior  ends  of  the  cardinal  veins 

L  which  join  them  become  the  hypogastric   veins   (Fig. 

19%).   ^ 

Posterior  vertebral  veins,  similar  to  those  of  Birds. 

\mk  established  in  connection  with  the  intercostal  and 


lumbar  veins,  and  unite  anteriorly  with  the  front  part  ■ 
of  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  (Fig.  138  A).  H 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  posterior  vertebral  veiia,  ■ 
and  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  becoming  more  im-  H 
portant,  the  middle  part  of  the  posterior  cardinals  be-  M 
comes  completely  aborted  (Fig.  139  c),  the  anterior  asi  B 
posterior  parts  still  persisting,  the  former  as  the  coft-  S 
tinuations  of  the  posterior  vertebrals  into  the  auteriffl  M 
vena  cava  (az),  the  latter  as  the  hypogastric  veins  (hy).    I 

Though  in  a  few  Manunalia  both  the  posterior  verte-  I 
brals  persist.a  transverse  connection  is  usually  established  I 
between  them,  and  the  one  (the  right),  becoming  the  I 
more  important,  constitutes  the  azygos  vein  (Fig.  139  I 
az),  the  persisting  part  of  the  left  forming  the  hemh  m 
azygos  vein  (ha).  ■ 

The  remainder  of  the  venous  syateni  is  formed  in  tb^l 
embryo  by  the  vitelline  and  allantoic  veins,  the  formSfl 
being  eventually  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein  so  astH 
constitute  the  portal  vein,  ■ 

The  vitelline  vein  is  the  first  part  of  this  systfiifl 
established,  and  divides  near  the  heart  into  two  veiufl 
bringing  back  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  (unibilicwH 
vesicle).     The  right  vein  soon  however  aborts.  H 

The  allantoic  (anterior  abdominal)  veins  are  oririnw 
ally  paired.     They  are  developed  very  early,  and  at  liflfl 
course  along  the  still  widely  open  somatic  ■walls  of  the 
b<;dy,  and  fa!!  into  the  single  vitelline  trunk  in  front 
The  right  allantoic  vein  disappears  before  long,  and  the 
common  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vitelli 
and    allantoic   veins  becomes   considerably    elongate 
This  trunk  is  soon  enveloped  by  the  liver,  and  later  B 
ite   passage  through,  gives  off  branches    to,   and  ! 
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sceives  branches  from  this  organ  near  its  anterior  exit, 
main  trunk  is  however  never  completely  aborted,  as 
a  the  embryos  of  other  typea,  but  remaioa  as  the  ductus 
^vmosus  Arantii. 

With  the  development  of  the  placenta  the  allantoic 

■in  becomes  the  main  source  of  the  ductus  venosus, 

Fand  the  vitelline  or  portal  vein,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 

now  conveniently  called,  ceases  to  join  it  directly,  but 

falls  into  one  of  its  branches  in  the  liver. 

The  vena  cava  inferior  joins  the  continuation  of  the 
ductus  venosus  in  front  of  the  liver,  and,  as  it  becomes 
more  important,  it  receives  directly  the  hepatic  veins 
which  originally  brought  back  blood  into  the  ductus 
venosus.  The  ductus  venosus  becomes  moreover  merely 
a  small  branch  of  the  vena  cava. 

At  the  close  of  ftetal  life  the  allantoic  vein  becomes 
obliterated  up  to  its  place  of  entrance  into  the.  liver ; 
the  ductus  venosus  becomes  a  solid  cord— the  so-called 
round  ligament — and  the  whole  of  the  venous  blood  is 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein. 

Owing  to  the  allantoic  (anterior  abdominal)  vein 
having  merely  a  fcetal  existence  an  anastomosis  between 
the  iliac  veins  and  the  portal  system  by  means  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  vein  is  not  established. 

The  supra-renal  bodies.  These  are  paired  bodies 
lying  anterior  to  the  kidneys  and  are  formed  of  two 
parts,  (1)  a  cortical  and  (2)  a  medullary  portion.  They 
first  appear  in  the  Rabbit  on  the  12th  or  13th  day  of 
gestation,  and  arise  as  masses  of  mesoblast  cells  lying 
between  the  aorta  and  the  mesentery  and  to  one  side  of 
!  former.  On  the  14th  day  they  are  well  marked, 
1  lying  dorsal  to  them  is  another  mass  of  cells  which 
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is  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  sympathetic  neraji 
system. 

On  the  16th  day  processes  from  the  sympatlw 
mass  enter  the  mesoblastic  tissue   and  become 
formed  into  tht-  medullary  portion  of  the  adolt  eaai 
renaJ ;  while  the  mesoblastdc  tissue  gives  rise  to  t 
cortical  layer. 

The  urinogenital  organs. 

The  history  of  these  organs  in  Mammalia,  eiccptiiij 
so  far  as  concerns  the  lower  parts  of  the  urinogenitel 
ducts,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Chick. 

The  Wolffian  body  and  dnct  first  appear,  and  are 
followed  by  the  HfiUlerian  duct  and  the  kidney.  Tin 
exact  method  of  development  of  the  latter  structura 
has  not  been  followed  so  completely  as  in  the  Chick; 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  peculiar  etructons 
found  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  commencing  MiJllenM 
duct  in  Aves  occur  in  Mammaha. 

The  history  of  the  generative  grlands  is  € 
the  same  as  in  the  Chick. 

Outgrowths  from  a  certain  number  of  Malpighias 
bodies  in  the  Wolffian  body  are  developed  along  t" 
base  of  the  testis,  and  enter  into  connection  with  i 
seminiferous  stroma.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  parte  ej 
the  testicular  tubuli  they  give  rise,  but  they  probsbh 
form  at  any  rate  the  vasa  recta  and  rete  vasculoaimt 
Similarly  intrusions  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  maks< 
their  way  into  the  ovary  of  the  female,  and  give  rise  b 
cords  of  tissue  which  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  vasa  efferentia  (coni  vasc^osi)  appear  to  1 
derived  from  the  glandular  tubes  of  part  of  the  "WolfBaa 
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Kly,    The  Wolffian  duct  itself  becomes  in  the  male  the 
}  deferens  and  the  convoluted  canal  of  the  epididy- 
is ;  the  latter  structure  except  the  head  being  entirely 
^derived  from  the  Wolffian  duct. 

The  fonctionleaa  remaina  of  the  embryonic  organs  described 
ir  the  chick  (p.  3S4)  are  found  also  iti  mammala. 
The  MUllerian  dueta  persist  in  the  female  as  the 
FaUopian  tubes  and  uterus. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  urinogenital  ducts  are  aome- 

Krhat  further  modified  in  the  Mammalia  than  the  Chick. 

The  genital  cord.    The  lower  part  of  the  Wolffian 

iducts  becomes  enveloped  in  both  sexes  in  a  special  cord 

Rof  tissue,  known  as  the  genital  cord  (Fig.  1 40  ^c),  within 

■the  lower  part  of  which  the  Miillerian  ducts  are  also 

■nclosed.     In  the  male  the  Miillerian  ducts  in  this  cord 

Patrophy,  except  at  their  distal  end  where  they  unite  to 

form  the  uterus  maseulinus.     The  Wolffian  ducta,  after 

becoming  the  vasa  deferentia,  remain  for  some   time 

enclosed  in  the  common  cord  but  afterwards  separate 

from  each  other.   The  seminal  vesicles  are  outgrowths  of 

the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  the  female  the  Wolffian  ducts  within  the  genital 
cord  atrophy,  though  rudiments  of  them  are  for  a  long 
time  visible  or  even  permanently  persistent.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  unite  to  form  the  vagina 
and  body  of  the  uterus  while  the  upper  become  the 
horns  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
junction  commences  in  the  middle  and  extends  forwards 
and  backwards ;  the  stage  with  a  median  junction  being 
retained  permanently  in  Marsupials. 

The  uriuDgeuital  ainiis  and  external  generative 
1  organs.    The  dorsal  part  of  the  cloaea  with  the  alimen- 
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tary  tract  becomes  partially  constricted  off  from  m 
ventral,  which  then  forms  a  nrinogenital  sinus  (Fig.  l^j 
ug).    In  the  course  of  development   the   urin< 

Fia.  140. 


DlAGRAM    OF    THE    UrINOGENITAL    OrGANS     OP    A    MaMMAL  AT 

AN  Early  Stage.     (After  Allen  Thomson  ;    fix)m  Quain's 
AncUomi/.) 
The  parts  are  seen  chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  Mullerian  and 

Wolffian  ducts  are  seen  from  the  front. 

3.  ureter ;  4.  urinary  bladder ;  5.  urachus  ;  ot.  genital  ridge 
(ovary  or  testis) ;  W.  left  Wolffian  body ;  a;,  part  at  apei 
from  which  coni  vasculosi  are  afterwards  developed  ;  v. 
Wolffian  duct ;  m.  Mullerian  duct ;  gc.  genital  cord  consist- 
ing of  Wolffian  and  Mullerian  ducts  bound  up  in  a  common 
sheath  ;  i.  rectum  ;  ug.  urinogenital  sinus  ;  cp.  elevation 
which  becomes  the  clitoris  or  penis ;  Is.  ridge  from  which  the 
labia  majora  or  scrotum  are  developed. 
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a  all  Mammalia  but  the  Omithodelphia, 
ompletely  separated  from  the  intestinal  cloaca,  and  the 
parts  obtain  separate  external  openings.  The 
ireters  (Fig.  14iO,  3)  open  higher  up  than  the  other 
Jucta  into  the  stalk  of  the  allantois  which  here  dilates 
>  form  the  bladder.  That  part  of  the  stalk  -which  con- 
Sects  the  bladder  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body 
eonstitutea  the  urachus,  and  loses  its  lumen  before  the 
f  embiyonic  life.  The  part  of  the  stalk  of  the 
allantois  below  the  openings  of  the  ureters  narrows  to 
form  the  urethra,  which  opens  together  with  the  Wolffian 
and  MuUerian  ducts  into  the  urogenital  cloaca. 

In  front  of  the  urogenital  cloaca  there  is  formed 
a  genital  prominence  (Fig.  140  cp)  with  a  groove  con- 
tinued from  the  urinogenital  opening,  and  on  each  side  a 
genital  fold  (Is),  In  the  male  the  sides  of  the  groove  on 
the  prominence  coalesce  together,  embracing  between 
them  the  opening  of  the  urinogenital  cloaca,  and  the 
prominence  itself  gives  rise  to  the  penis,  along  which  the 
common  urinogenital  pass^e  is  continued.  The  two 
genital  folds  unite  from  behind  forwards  to  form  the 
scrotum. 

In  the  female  the  groove  on  the  genital  prominence 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  prominence  remains  as  the 
cHtoris,  which  is  therefore  the  homologue  of  the  penis : 
the  two  genital  folds  form  the  labia  majora.  The  urethra 
and  vagina  open  independently  into  the  common  uro- 
genital sinus. 

THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 
It  is  convenient  to  introduce  into  our  account  of  the 
organs  derived  fi^m  the  hypoblast,  a  short  account  of 
F.  ft  B.  27 
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certain  organs  connected  with  the  alimentaiy  canal 
such  as  the  mesenteiy,  stomodaeum,  etc.,  which  are  m 
hypoblastic  in  origin. 

The  origin  of  the  hypoblast,  and  the  process  of 
folding  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  mesenterai  is 
established  have  aheady  been  described.  The  meseo- 
teron  may  be  considered  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  anterior  or  respiratory  division  of  de 
mesenteron.  The  pharynx,  thyroid  body.  Eustachian 
tube,  tympanic  cavity,  oesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  Iraigs 
and  stomach  are  developed  from  this  portion,  and  Urn 
development  in  the  Mammal  so  closely  resembles  thatin 
the  Chick  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  to  the 
account  we  have  already  given  in  the  earlier  parted  this 
work. 

This  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  the  Chid, 
is  distinguished  in  the  embryo  by  the  fact  that  its  walk 
send  out  a  series  of  paired  diverticula  which  meet  the 
skin,  and,  after  perforation  has  been  eflfected  at  the 
regions  of  contact,  form  the  visceral  clefts. 

2.  The  middle  division  of  the  mesenteron,  from 
which  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  developed,  as  in  the 
Chick,  forms  the  intestinal  and  cloacal  region  and  is  at 
first  a  straight  tube.  It  remains  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  yolk  sack. 

The  Cloaca  appears  as  a  dilatation  of  the  mesen- 
teron which  receives,  as  in  Aves,  the  opening"  of  the 
allantois  almost  as  soon  as  the  posterior  section  of 
the  alimentary  tract  is  established.  The  eventual 
changes  which  it  undergoes  have  already  been  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  urinogenital  organs. 

The  intestine.    The  posterior  part  of  this  becomes 
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•  enlarged  to  form  the  large  intestine,  while  the  anterior 
5"  portion  becoming  very  much  elongated  and  coiled  forma 

the  small  intestine,  and  moreover  gives  rise  anteriorly 
i    to  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

*  From  the  large  intestine  close  to  its  junction  with  the  small 
intestine  an  outgrowth  is  developed,  the  prosimal  part  of  which 
anlorgea  to  form  the  ececum,  while  the  distal  portion  in  Man 
forma  the  vermifiimi  appendix. 

3.  The  postanal  division  of  the  mesenteron  atro- 
phies at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life.  In  the  Chick 
and  lower  types  it  communicates  for  a  short  time  with 
the  hind  end  of  the  neural  canal. 

Splanchnic  mesohlast  and  mesentery.  The  mesen- 
teron consists  at  first  of  a  simple  hypoblaatic  tube,  which 
however  becomes  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  splanchnic 
mesoblast.  This  layer,  which  is  not  at  first  continued 
over  the  dorsal  side  of  the  mesenteron,  gradually  grows 
in,  and  interposes  itself  between  the  hypoblast  of  the 
mesenteron,  and  the  organs  above.  At  the  same  time 
it  becomes  differentiated  into  two  layers,  ^-iz.  an  outer 
epithelioid  layer  which  gives  rise  to  part  of  the  peritoneal 
epithelium,  and  an  inner  layer  of  undifferentiated  cells 
which  in  time  becomes  converted  into  the  connective 
tissue  and  muscular  walls  of  the  mesenteron.  The 
connective  tissue  layers  are  first  formed,  while  of  the 
muscular  layere  the  circular  is  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Coincidently  with  the  differentiation  of  theae  layers 
the  connective  tissue  stratum  of  the  peritoneum  becomes 
established. 

I  The  meamtery  is  developed  as  in  the  Chick  (p.  172). 

■    In  the  thoracic  region  it  is  hardly  if  at  all  developed.      - 
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The  primitive  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  oi  tin 
mesenteiy  is  usually  afterwards  replaced  by  amoreeoal 
plicated  disposition,  owing  to  the  subsequent  elongil»] 
and  consequent  convolution  of  the  intestine  andsbmadl 

The  layer  of  peritoneal  epithelium  on  the 
side  of  the  stomach  is  continued  over  the  liver,  vi 
after  embracing  the  liver,  becomes  attached  to  & 
ventral  abdominal  wall.  Thus  in  the  region  of  thelhs 
the  body-cavity  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  mem- 
brane, the  two  sides  of  which  axe  covered  by  thspai- 
toneal  epithehum,  and  which  encloses  the  stonuA 
dorsally  and  the  liver  ventrally.  The  part  of  the  mem- 
brane between  the  stomach  and  hver  is  narrow,  anJ 
constitutes  a  kind  of  mesenteiy  suspending  the  lira 
from  the  stomach :  it  is  known  to  human  anatomists 
the  lesser  omentum. 

The  part  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  liver  witli 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  constitutes  the  yalci/orm  en 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver.  It  arises  by  a  secondan 
fusion,  and  is  not  a  remnant  of  a  primitive  ventral 
mesentery  {vide  p.  264). 

The  mesentery  of  the  stomach,  or  mesogastrimn, 
enlarges  in  Mammalia  to  form  a  peculiar  sack  known  U 
the  greater  omentum. 

The  BtomodEenm.  The  anterior  section  of  the  pa- 
manent  alimentary  tract  is  formed,  as  in  the  Chick,  Iff 
an  invagination  of  epihlast,  constituting  a  more  or  lea 
considerable  pit,  with  ita  inner  wall  in  contact  with  the 
blind  anterior  extremity  of  the  mesenteron. 

From  the  epiblastic  lining  of  this  pit  are  developed 
the  pituitary  body  and  the  sidivary  as  well  aa  the  o^er 
buccal  glands. 
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3>iAaitAU  Skewing  the  DrviaiON  op  the  Primitive  Edccal 
Cavitt  into  the  Eespiraiory  Section  above  and  the 
TBCE  MoDTH  BELOW.    (From  Gegenbaur.) 

p.  palatine  plate  of  euperior  maxiUary  process;  ni.  permanent 
mouth;    n.  posterior  part  of  nasal  passage;    e.  intemasal 


A  palate  grows  inwards  from  each  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  (Fig.  141),  which,  meeting  in  the 
middle  line,  form  a  horizontal  septum  dividing  the  front 
part  of  the  stomodieum  into  a  dorsal  respiratory  section, 
containing  the  opening  of  the  posterior  narea,  and  a 
ventral  cavity  forming  the  permanent  mouth.  These 
two  divisions  open  into  a  common  cavity  behind,  This 
septum  on  the  development  within  it  of  an  osseous 
plate  constitutes  the  hard  palate.  A  posterior  pro- 
longation in  which  no  osseous  plate  is  formed  consti- 
tutes the  soft  palate.  An  intemasal  septum  (Fig,  141  e) 
may  more  or  lesa  completely  divide  the  dorsal  cavity 
into  two  canals,  continuous  respectively  with  the  two 
nasal  cavities. 

The  teeth  are  special  products  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  formed  from  two  distinct  organs, 
viz,  an  epithelial  cap  and  a  connective  tissue  papilla. 
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which  according  to  most  authors  give  rise  to  the  enai 
and  dentine  respectively. 

The  proctodsntm.  The  cloacal  section  of  the 
mentary  canal  is  placed  in  connnunication  with 
exterior  by  means  of  a  shallow  epiblasfdc  inTaginal 
constituting  the  proctodfeum. 


I.   A.  IncnbatoiB. 

Of  all  incubators,  the  natural  one,  i.e.  the  hen, 
ia  in  eome  respects  the  best.  The  number  of  eggs 
which  fail  to  develope  is  fewer  than  with  an  arti- 
ficial incubator,  and  the  development  of  monstroai- 
ties  is  rarer.  A  good  sitter  will  continue  to  sit 
for  thirty  or  more  days  at  least,  even  though  the 
eggs  are  daily  being  changed.  She  should  never 
be  allowed  to  want  for  water,  and  should  be  well 
supplied  according  to  her  appetite  with  soft  food. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  food  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  eggs,  in  order  that  the  hen  may  leave 
the  eggs  when  feeding.  She  will  ait  most  per- 
fiietently  in  a  warm,  quiet,  somewhat  darkened 
spot.  When  an  egg  is  placed  under  her,  the  date 
should  be  marked  on  it,  in  order  that  the  duration 
of  its  incubation  may  be  exactly  known.  When 
the  egg  is  intended  to  remain  for  some  time,  e.g. 
for  seven  days  or  more,  the  mark  sliould  be  bold 
and  distinct,  otherwise  it  will  be  rubbed  oS*. 
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On  the  whole  however  ■we  Lave  found  it 
convenient  to  use  a  good  artificial  incutator.  iil 
have  ouraeh'ea  used  with  succeaa  two  i 
incubators.  One  made  hy  the  Cambridge  SeientfcB 
Instrument  Company,  and  the  other  by  WiesD-^B 
of  64,  Rue  Gaj-Lussae,  Paris  (Fig.  65  i 
catalogue  for  1881).  We  have  had  the  longfsta 
[lerience  with  the  former,  ajid  have  found  it 
exceedingly  well :  having  been  able  to  hatch  di 
without  more  attention  thaa  now  and  theatatniit  I 
over  the  eggs. 

Both  these  incubators  consist  essentially  at  i 
large  water-bath  fitted  with  a  gas  regiUator.  "Dk] 
are  boLh  perfectly  antomatio  and  when  once  r^ 
lated  require  no  further  attention. 

The  temperature  within  the  incubator  shodd 
he  maintained  at  from  37°  to  40"C.  A  rise  abon 
40°  is  fatal;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  descend' 
36'  or  ia  the  yoang  stages  lower,  without  doing 
any  further  harm  than  to  delay  the  development. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  gss 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  eggs, 
while  a  supply  of  fruh  air  and  of  moUtiin  v 
essential. 

Tolerably  Butisfaotor;  reBolts  Taay  be  obtained  triA 
an  ordinary  chemical  donlile-jaoketed  drying  wator-balli, 
thoroughly  covered  in  with  a  thick  coat  of  cotton  woo! 
and  fiannel  haize,  and  heated  by  a,  very  HmaU  gas-jel. 
If  the  vessel  ba  filled  with  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  tool 
down  to  40"  or  thereabouts,  before  the  eggs  are  introduced. 
B  very  small  gas  flame  will  he  auffioient  to  maintain  the 
reqoiflite  tempetature.  A  small  pin-hole -nozzle,  giving 
with  ordinary  presBuco  an  eioeeding  narrow  jet  of  Oanis 
about  two  inches  high,  is  the  most  convenient.  By  tam- 
ing the  gas  off  or  on,  so  as  to  reduce  or  inoreaae  the  height 
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very  steacly  mean  tempeiatora    ' 


of  the  jet  as  required,  i 
may  he  mainlaiiiGd. 

In  tte  absence  of  gaa,  a  patent  night-light  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  below  the  bath  may  be  made  to  BDawer 
very  well.  When  a  body  of  wafer,  once  raised  to  the 
neeesaary  temperature,  ia  thoroughly  anrronnded  with 
non- conducting  material,  a  very  slight  constant  amonnt  of 
heat  will  supply  all  tl 


B.     On  preparing  sections  of  the  embryo. 
1.     Hardening. 
a.     Picric  acid. 

We  find  this  reagent  the  most  satisfactory 
for  hardeiuDg  the  chick  and  in  most  instances   j 
mammalian  embryoa, 
'  Kleioenberg'a  solution  of  picric  acid,  is 

With  100  parts  of  water,  make  a  ( 
saturated  solution  of  picric  acid;  add  to  this  | 
two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  j 
nitric  acid :  filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate  three  | 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

In  this  Bolution  of  picric  acid'  the  embryo 
must  bo  placed  and  left  for  from  2 — 5  hours. 
It  should  then  be  washed  in  alcohol  of  30  p.c. 
and  placed  in  alcohol  50  p.a  for  one  hour. 
From  this  it  must  be  removed  into  alcohol  ■ 
of  70  p.c.  ia  which  it  should  ba  left  nntil 
all  the  picric  acid  is  extracted ;  to  facilitate 
tids  the  70  p.a  alcohol  should  be  frequently  | 
changed ;    when  free  from   picric   the   embryo 

1  It  is  BomctiuieB  advauiageoua  to  add  to  this  solution  of  picric  I 
id  as  mush  pure  kreasote  as  it  will  disaolve  (ufila  Eleinenberg,  [ 
Development  of  Earthworm,"  Quarierlj  Jounwl  of  Mic.  Sci.  1879). 
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should  be  placed  in   90  p.c.  alcohol  and 
there  until  required  for  further  use. 

N.B.  BLardened  embiyos  should  always  V| 
kept  in  90  p.c.  spirit  ajid  only  placed  in  M 
lute  before  imbedding^  or  staining  with  hm] 
toxylin. 

Some  histologists  prefer   to    keep  hardened  tissDEj 
in  alcohol  70  p.o. 

5.     Gorrosive  sublimate. 

Place  the  embryo  in  a  large  quantity  of  % 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  saUt 
mate  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
have  been  added,  and  allo-w   it  to  remain  fix 
half-an-hoiu:\     It  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  a- 
tract  the  corrosive  sublimate  from  the  cells  of  tiie 
embryo ;  to  accomplish  this,  -wash  it  thoronglih 
with  water  for  from  10  minutes  to  3  hours  a^ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  object.      The  washing 
may  be  limited  to  frequent  changes  of  water  (s 
the  embryo  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  throngb 
which  a  continuous  stream   of   water  is  kept 
running.     When  all  the  sublimate  is  removed, 
place  it  in  50  p.c.  alcohol  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid   (half-a-dozen    drops    of    acid    to    a   4  oz. 
bottle  of  spirit)  for  five  minutes.      The  preser- 
vation of  the  embryo  is  completed  by  treating 
it  with  70  p.c.  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  keeping  it  in  90  p.c.   alcohoL      We  have 
not  found  that  corrosive  sublimate  gives  such 
good  results  as  picric  acid  in  the  case  of  chicb 
and  mammalian  embryos. 

^  If  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  mixed  with  the 
sublimate,  a  prolonged  immersion  will  do  the  embryo  no  harm. 
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Osmic  acid, 

Oamic  acid  ia  a  difficult  reagent  to  use,  but 
wlien  properly  applied  it  gives  most  excellent  1 
results. 

It  should  be  used  as  a  weai  solution  ('1  to 
•5  p.c.).     The  object  should  be  left  in  it  until 
it  has  acquired  a  light  btown  tint,    The  stronger  I 
the  solution  the  less  time  ia  required  for  the  [ 
production  of  this  tint      It   should    then  1 
removed   and  placed   in   picro- carmine,   wbioli  I 
arrests  the  action  of  the  osmic  and  ataina 
embryo.     The  time  required  for  the  picro^ar- 
inine  Btaining  must  be  determined  by  practice. 
From   the    picro-carmine   the   object   must  be 
M'ashed  in  70  p.c.  spirit;   and  then  placed  in 
90,  or  may  be  preserved  directly  in  glycerina 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  other  staining  agents 
(boras-carmine  is  good  for  some  preparations), 
the  object  must  be  removed  from  osmic  into 
water  or  weak  spirit,  thence  through  50  into 
70  p-c.,  stained,  and  passed  through  70  to 
90  p.c.  spirit. 

After  using  osmic  it  is  well  in  some  a 
(luammalian    segmenting    ova)    to    place 
object  in  Mailer's  fluid  for  2  or  3  days,  after 
which  it  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine  or  spirit 

MiUler's  fluid  is  made  by  dissolving  25  grma. 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  10  gi-ms.  of  sodio 
sulphate  in  1000  cc.  of  water. 

With  chromic  add. 

The  embryo  must  be  immersed  in  a  solution  I 

of  the  strength  of  "1  p.c  for  24  hours.     From  ] 

this  it  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  stronger  1 


solution  (-3  p.c.)  for  another  24  In.u 
then  appears  sufficiently   hard,  it   may  \»  il 
once  placed  iu  alcohol  of   70  p.(%i  in  whidiiil 
should  remain  for  one  day,  aad  then  be  tnu-l 
ferred  to  alcohol  of  9i 
'.  Absolute  alcohol  has  also  been  emplo^^eda 

a  hardening  reagent,  but  is  by  no  means  bo  gM  I 
03  the  reagents  recommended  above. 

The  abject  of  these  so-called  hardening 
to  kill  the  tiBBuea  with  the  greatest  possible  i^if 
without  theiehj  destrojing  them.  Tbe  bdIw 
treatment  with  alcohol  completes  the  hardening  vliiA 
ij  only  commenced  by  these  reagents. 

There  is  room  toi  the  exercise  of  eonsidarable  M 
in  the  ase  of  Bloohol,  and  this  skill  can  only  be  acqmnl 
by  esperienoe.    A  few  general  rules  may  however  t* 
laid  down. 
(1)    Tissues  should  not,  generallj,  be  cliaiiged  from  vita 
or  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  first  hardening  rea^l 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  too  great  strengtb,  hdi 
shonld  the  auocessive  iolntioiiB  of  alcohol  oaed  Mm 
too  muob  in  strength.    The  distortion  produMd  tr 
the  violence  and  inequality  of  the  diffusion  cnrrenlj 
is  thus  diminished.      This  general   mla  should  ba 
remembered  in  transferring  tissues  from  alcohol  W 
the  staining  agents  and  vice  versa. 
(3)    The  iiesuea  should  not  be  left  too  long  (more  thu 
one  or  two  hours)  in  alcoholio  eolations  oontainiig 
less  than  70  p.c.  ol  alcohol. 
(3)     They  should  not  be  kept  in  abeoluto  alcohol  longa 
than  is  necessary  to  dehydrate  them  (see  B,  1,  p.  126). 
The  alcoholio  solntions  ore  generallj  nse  contain  30, 
60,  70,  90  P.O.  of  aloohol. 

Staikinq. 

In  moat  cases  it  will  be  found   of  advantt^ 
to  stain  the  embiyo.     The  best  method  of  doing 
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this  ia  to  stain  the  embryo  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  stain  the  individual  aectiona  after  they 
have  been  cut. 

We  have  found  hsematoxylin  and  borax- 
carmine  the  best  reagents  for  staining  embryos 
!is  a  whole. 

With  luematoxyliii. 

The  best  solution  of  haematoxylin,  one 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Kleinenberg,  is  made  ] 
in  the  following  way, 
l)     Make  a  saturated  soliitioa  of  crystallized  cal- 
cium  chloride   in   70  p.c,  alcohol,  and   add  j 
alum  to  saturation, 
3)     Make  also  a  saturated  solntion  of  alum  in  7 
p.o,  alcohol,  and  add  1  to  2  in  the  proportio 
of  1  :  8. 

3)  To  the  mixture  of  1  and  3  add  a  fern  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  hieroatoxylin  in  ab- 
solute alcohol. 

4)  It  is  often  the  case  that  hfematoxylin  solution 
prepared  in  this  way  has  not  the  proper 
purple  tint ;  but  a  red  tint.  This  ia  due  to 
acidity  of  the  materials  used.  The  proper 
colour  can  be  obtained  by  treating  it  with 
some  alkaline  solution,  We  have  found  it 
convenient  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  saturated 
Bohition  of  sodium  bi-carbonate  in  70  p.c. 
spirit  (The  exact  amount  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  acid  present.) 

The  embryo  should  bo  placed  for  some  hours 
in  absolute  alcohol,    before  staining  with  hoe- 
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matoxylin,  aud  should  be  removed  directly 
absolute  into  the  hsematozylin. 

The  time  required  for  ertaining  yaries  vizj 
the  size  of  the  object  and  the  strength  of  tkl 
staining  fluid.  Hsematozylin  will  not  stain  ii| 
the  embryo  is  not  quite  free  from  acid. 

If  the  embryo  is  stained  too  dark,  it  shonlij 
be  treated  with  a  solution  of  70  p.a  alcohol  I 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  (*25  p.c.  of  add) 
until  the  excess  of  staining  is  removed;  and  in 
all  cases  the  hsematoxylin  staining  is  impioTed 
by  treating  the  embryo  with  acidulated  70  p^ 
alcohoL 

After  staining  the    embrjo    must  be  wdl 
washed  in  70  and  placed  in  90  p.c.  spirit. 

b.     With  borax-carmine. 

Make  an  aqueous  solution  of  2  to  3  p.a 
carmine  and  4  p.c  borax^  by  heating :  add  an 
equal  volume  of  70  p.c.  alcohol,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  thirty-six  hours ;  after  which 
carefully  filter. 

Stain  the  object  thoroughly  by  leaving  it  in 
this  solution  for  one  or  even  two  days;  it  will 
attain  a  dull  maroon  colour :  transfer  it  then  to 
acidulated  alcohol  (see  a)  until  it  becomes  a 
bright  red,  and  afterwards  keep  it  as  before  in 
90  p.c.  alcohol. 

This  staining  solution  permeates  more  tho- 
roughly and  uniformly  a  large  object  than  does 
haematoxylin  :  therefore  when  a  four  or  five  day 
chick  is  to  be  stained,  borax-carmine  is  the  best 
staining  reagent  to  use.  Embryos  that  hav« 
been  preserved  in  corrosive   sublimate  will  be 


found  to  stain  more  thoroughly  in  this  tliai 
the  haematox<rlin  solution. 

Witli  canniae. 

Eeale's  carmine  or  some  alcoholic  solution  is 
the  best  Into  this  the  embryo  may  be  removed 
directly  from  90  p.o.  alcohol,  left  for  24  hours, 
and  then  placed  again  in  alcohol  until  required. 

With  picio-canniae. 

Tliia  reagent  ia  useful  aa  will  be  seen  later 
for  staining  mammalian  Begmenting   i 
very   young  blastoderms ;  it  ia   used  with  the 
greatest  success  after  hardemng  in  oamic  acid. 

There  are  several  methods  of  mating  picro- 
carmine,  the  following  is  the  simplest,  and  v 
have  found  it  answer  our  pui-pose  fairly  well. 

To  a  solution  made  up  of  1  grm.  of  ca 
mine  i  cc.  of  liquor  ammonia  and  200  ca  » 
distilled  water  add  5  grms.  of  picric  acid ;  agitato 
the  mixture  for  some  minutes,  and  then  decant, 
leaving  the  oxoesa  of  acid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  remain  for  several  { 
days,  being  stirred  up  from  time  to  time;  even- 
tually evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  shallow  vessel,   ' 
and  to  every  2  grms.  of  the  residuo  add  100  oa 
of  distilled  water. 

Witli  alum  cammie. 

To  make  it,  boil  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
ammoaia-alum  with  excess  of  carmine  for  10  to 
20  minutes,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  untU 
it  contains  fi'om  1  to  5  p.c.  of  alum.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  fungus. 
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Well  hardened  tissues  may  be  left  in  w 
aqueous  solntion  for  24  hoars.     It  is  espedaLi' 
good  for  staining  nuclei  ;  as  a  rule  the  sUiii^l 
is  not  diffuse,  but  it  is  necessary  after  stainixj 
to  treat  with  add  alcohol  (see  a). 

3.     Imbedding  and  CurriNa  Sections. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  m 
tions  of  embryos  without  employing  vm 
method  of  imbedding,  and  using  a  microtonifc 
Many  imbedding  solutions  and  methods  of  c& 
ting  sections  have  been  used,  but  we  find  tk 
following  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  combiiffl 
several  advantages ;  in  the  £rst  place  it  renden 
it  comparatively  easy  to  obtain,  what  is  ao 
essential,  a  complete  consectUive  series  of  8e^ 
tions  of  the  embiyo ;  and  secondly,  all  the  8» 
tions  when  mounted  are  in  the  same  relatm 
position ;  and  the  various  parts  of  each  sectiai 
retain  their  normal  position  with  regard  to 
each  other, 

a.      Imbedding. 

The  substance  we  prefer  for  imbedding  is 
paraffin.  As  will  be  seen  below  it  is  necessary 
to  have  at  hand  paraffins  of  various  melting 
points,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  at  the  time  when  the  sections  are  cut. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  obtain 
paraffins  of  the  highest  and  lowest  melting 
points  and  to  mix  them  together  as  experience 
dictates. 

Place  the  stained  embryo  in  absolute  alco- 
hoi  until  completely  dehydrated  (two  hours  is 
sufficient  for  small  embryos)  :  and  when  readv 
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to  imbed  soak  it  iii  turpentine'  uutii  it  is  com- 
pletely saturrtted  ;  and  transfer  it  tlicnce  «n(A  as 
Utile  turpentine  as  possible  to  a,  dish  oi  melted 
para  Qi  11. 
^^^^  In  cBsea  of  vary  delicate  tlsBuea,  it  is  better  to  use 

^^^L       chloroform   instead  of   toipentine.      Tlie  chloroform 
^^^H      ghould  be  carefully  added  hy  means  of  a  pipette  to  the 
^^^V      ahaolute  alcohol  in  which  the  tisane  is  placed.    The 
^^^*         chloroform  Hinka  to  tha  botWm  of  the  huttle  or  ttilie 
and  the  embryo,  which  at  first  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  lii^uida,  gradaaUy  sinks  into  the  chloroform.    When 
this  is  accomplished,  remoTO  all  the  absolute  with  g, 
pipette  and  add  piecea  of  solid  paraiEu  to  the  chloroform. 
Gently  warm  this  on  a  water  bath  till  all  thechloiofonn 
is  driven  off;  then  imbed  in  the  usual  way. 

iCare  must  be  talcen.  that  no  more  heat  is 
used  than  is  necessary  to  melt  tha  parafflo ;  for 
this  purpose  the  paraffin  should  be  warmed  Ofer 
a  water  bath  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept 
constant  (from  60  to  BO'C  but  not  more  thaii 
60°C.). 
A  parafSn  melting  at  44°C.  is  of  the  proper  consiBtency 
for  cutting  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  ia  16"C. 
(GOT). 
With  care  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and 
a  gas  flame  may  be  made  to  answer,  but  the 
student  is  advised  not  to    imbed   without    a 
water  bath. 
The  embryo  may  be  left  in  the  paraffin  two, 
three  or  more  hours,  aft«r  which  it  is  imbedded 
by  placing  it  along  with  tha  melted  paraffin  in 
either  a  box  made  by  bendiag  up  the  sides  and 
folding  in  the  corners  of  a  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
or  what  ia  better,  a  bos  formed  by  two  L-shaped 
'  If  the  alcohol  id  not  quite  absolute  krcasote  should  be  ' 
iead  of  turpentine. 

F.  &  B.  2S 
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pieces  of  lead,  placed  on  a  glass  slide  in  sn^ii 
manner  as  to  enclose  a  space.     The  latter  ij 
preferable  because   the    object    can  be  ^\ 
in  any  position   required    with   great  easeH 
moving  it  with  a  hot  ne:edle,  and  the  whole  & 
be  cooled  rapidly.    It  is  advisable,  at  anyi&tefii 
first,  to  arrange  the  embryo  so  as  to  cutitiski 
transverse  sections. 

When  cool  a  block  of  paraffin  is  formed,  k 
the  midst  of  which  is  the  embryo. 

Other  imbedding  agents  have  been  used.  The  Is 
of  these  are,  (1)  pure  cocoa  batter;  (2)  a  mixtoietl 
epermaceti  and  castor  oil  or  cocoa  bntter  (4  partmi 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter).  "With  these  imbeddiis 
substances,  it  is  generally  necesdaiy  to  moisten  the  nzoi. 
either  with  oHve  oil  or  turpentine  and  ribbons  of  set 
tions  cannot  be  made  (see  &). 

b.     Cutting  sections. 

When  the  imbedding  block  is  cold  pare  airay 
the  edges,  then  gradually  slice  it  away  until  tht 
end  of  the  embryo  is  near  the  surface,  and 
place  it  in  a  microtome. 

The  Diicrotome  we  are  most  accustomed  to  is 
a  'sliding  microtome'  made  by  Jung  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  it  gives  excellent  results.  Hecently  how- 
ever Messrs  Caldwell  and  Threlfall  have  designed 
an  automatic  microtome  which  has  been  used 
with  success  at  the  Cambridge  Morphological 
Laboratory  and  promises  to  effect  a  great  savicg 
of  time  and  trouble  in  cutting  sections  (vide  p.  47 1 
and  Proceedings  ofilie  Canibridge  Phil,  Soc.  1883). 
A  convenient  small  microtome  is   one  made  bv 

• 

Zeiss  of  Jena  (also  by  tlie  Cambridge  Scientific 
Instrument  Company),  in  which  the  object  is 
fixed  and  by  means  of  a  finely  divided  serew 
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raised  through  a  hola  in  a  glass  plate,  aci-osa 
which  a  razoc  held  in  the  hand  is  pushed.  We 
■will  briefly  describe  the  method  of  manipulation 
for  the  small  microtome,  it  will  be  found  easily 
applicable  to  Jung'a  sliding  microtome. 

The  paraffin  block  is  pared  in  siich  a  manner 
that  the  edge  nearest  to  the  operator  and  that 
opposite  to  him  are  parallel.  A  dry  razor  is 
then  pushed  upon  the  glass  plate  over  the  hole 
thi-ough  which  the  block  of  paiutBn  projects  up- 
wards, and  a  section  ctit  which  remains  upon 
the  razor.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of 
the  razor  is  parallel  to  the  parallel  edges  of  the 
paraffin  block.  The  block  having  been  raised 
by  the  screw,  a  second  section  is  made  in  the 
same  way  and  on  t)ie  same  part  of  the  razor  as 
the  first;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  first 
section  will  be  pushed  backwards  by  the  second. 
Similarly  each  new  section  pushes  backwaids 
those  already  made ;  and  a  ribbon  of  sections 
formed  which,  if  l/ta  parq^n  is  of  the  right 
cotmatenoy,  will  adhere  firmly  together. 

Experience  must  teach  the  manipulator  how 
to  mix  the  paraffin  in  such  a  manner  that  it  ia 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  if  it  ia  too  hard, 
the  sections  will  not  adhere  together  and  will 
curl  up  on  the  razor,  if  too  soft  they  will 
stick  to  the  razor  and  be  found  to  be  creased. 
When  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  room  constant  it  will  he  found  convenient 
to  use  a  hard  paraffin,  and  when  necessary  t 
i-aise  the  temperature  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

Ihe  paraffin  should  completely  surround  the    \ 
embryo  and  fill  up  all  the  spaces  within  it. 
28—2 
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c.     Mounting  sections. 

When  the  sections  are  cut,  place  them  k I 
rows  on  a  slide  prepared  in  the  f  oUowing  maims. ' 
Make  a  solution  of  white  shellac  in  kreasote 
by  heating,  and  let  it  be  of  the  consistency  d 
glycerine,  or  slightly  more  fluid.  With  acameTs 
hair-brush  paint  a  very  thin  and  uniform  layer 
of  this  gum  over  tho  slide  iprhich  must  be  dean 
and  dry,  and  while  the  gum  is  wet  place  the  sec- 
tions in  rows  upon  it.  Now  place  the  slide  (m  i 
water  bath  which  is  heated  up  to  the  melting 
point  of  the  paraffin.  The  sections  sink  down 
into  the  thin  layer  of  shellac  and  kreasote,  tk 
kreasote  slowly  evaporates  and  the  shelkc  be- 
coming hard  fixes  the  section  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  on  the  slide.  When  the 
kreasote  has  been  evaporated,  pour  turpentine 
carefully  upon  the  slide,  this  dissolves  the  pa- 
raffin and  clears  the  sections  which  may  at  once 
be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

A  turpentine  or  chloroform  solution  of  canada  balsam 
should  be  used. 

This  method  of  cutting  ribbons  of  sections 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr  Caldwell,  to  whom" 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  account  given  above 
for  mounting  sections  (vide  IN^ote  !B,  p.  471). 
The  latter  however  is  a  modification  and  im- 
provement of  Dr  Giesbrecht's  method.  (Zoolo- 
gischer  Anzeiger  lifo.  d2y  ISSl.) 

C.     Preservation  of  the  embryo  as  a  zvhole. 

Chick  embryos  of  the  first  or  second  day  may  be 
easily  preserved  whole  as  microscopic  objects.  For 
this  purpose,  tho  embryo,  which  has  been  preserved 
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ilk  the  ordinary  way  {B,  a)  sliould  be  staineJ  slightly, 
deliydrated,  soaked  iu  oil  of  cldvea  iiatil  transparent 
and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Whole  embryos  of  a  later  date  cannot  be  eatia- 
factorily  preserved  as  microscopic  objects. 


Practical  directions  for  obtainisq  asd  stpdyino  ^H 
cnicK  Embbyus.  ^H 

I.    Eiammation  of  a  36  to  48  Iiouib'  embryo. 

The  student  will  find  it  by  far  the  best  plan  to  begin 
with  the  study  of  an  embiyo  of  thia  date.  The  manipu- 
lation is  not  difficult;  and  the  details  of  structure  are 
sufficiently  simple  to  allow  them  to  be  readily  grasped. 
Earlier  embryos  are  troublesome  to  manage  nntil  some 
esperience  has  been  gained;  and  the  details  of  later 
ones  are  ao  many  as  to  render  it  undesirable  to  begin 
with  them. 

A.     Opening  Ike  Egg. 

Take  the  egg  warm  from  the  hen  or  the  incu- 
bator, and  place  it  (it  does  not  matter  in  what  posi- 
tion, since  the  blastoderm  will  at  this  stage  always 
be  found  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  egg)  in  a 
small  basin  large  enough  to  allow  the  egg  to  be 
covered  with  fluid.  It  is  of  advantage,  but  not 
necessary,  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  a 
mould,  e.g.  a  flat  piece  of  lead  with  a  concavity  on 
the  upper  surface,  in  which  the  egg  may  rest  securely 
without  rolling.  Pour  iuto  the  basin  so  much  of  a 
'75  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  warmed  to 
38"C,  as  will  cover  the  egg  completely.  "With  a  sharp 
tap  break  through  the  shell  at  the  broad  end  over 
the  air-chamber,  and  let  out  as  much  air  as  has 
already  been  gathei'ed  thei-e.     Unless  this  is  done, 
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the  presence  of  air  in  the  air^-chamber  will  cause  tkj 
broad  end  t6  tilt  up.  At  this  date  there  will  be  ^ 
very  little  air,  but  in  eggs  of  longer  incubation,  in- 
convenience will  be  felt  unless  this  plan  be  adoptei 

Instead  of  being  broken  "with  a  blow,  the  sheU 
may  be  filed  through  at  one  point,  and  the  opening 
enlarged  with  the  forceps;  but  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  student  to  use  the  former  and  easier 
method  without  doing  damage. 

With  a  blunt  pair  of  forceps,  remove  the  shdl 
carefully  bit  by  bit,  leaving  the  shell-membrane 
behind;  begin  at  the  hole  made  at  the  broad  end, 
and  work  over  the  upper  part  until  about  a  third  or 
half  of  the  shell  has  been  removed. 

Then  with  a.  finer  pair  of  forceps  remove  the 
shell-membrane;  it  will  readily  come  away  in  stripe, 
torn  across  the  long  axis  of  the  egg  .  in  a  somewhat 
spiral  fashion.  The  yolk  and  embryo  will  now  come 
into  view. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  simply  to  break  the  egg 
across  and  pour  the  yolk  and  white  together  into  a 
basin,  very  much  as  the  housewife  does.  Wo  feel 
sure,  however,  that  the  extra  trouble  of  the  method 
we  have  given  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
results. 

During  this  time,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  examination  of  the  embryo  in  situ,  the 
basin  and  its  contents  must  be  maintained,  either  by 
renewal  of  the  salt  solution,  or  by  the  basin  being 
placed  on  a  sand-bath,  at  about  38*C. 

B.     Examinatio7i  of  tlie  blastoderm  in  situ. 

This  may  be  done  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a 
simple  lens  of  low  power.     Obsei've  : — 
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Lying  aci'osa  the  long  axis  of  the  egg,  ibspdlucid 

area,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  embryo  may  bt 

obscui'ely  Beea  as  a  white  streak. 

The  mottled  'easeular  area,  with  the  blood-vesaels 

juat  beginning  bo  be  formed. 

The  opaque  area  spreading  over  the  yolk  with  the 

changes  in  the  yolk  around  its  periphery. 

(With  a  simple  lens),  the  contractions  of  the  heart; 

perhaps  the  outlines  of  the  head  of  the  emhry 

may  be  detected. 


C.    Removal  of  the  embryo. 


Plunge  one  blade  of  a  sharp  fine  pair  of 
through  the  hjastoderni,  just  outside  the  outer 
of  the  Tascular  area,  and  rapidly  carry  the 
completely  round  until  the  circle  is  complete,  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  agitation  of  the  liquid  in  the 

With  a  little  trouble,  the  excised  blastoderm  may 
now  be  floated  into  a  watch -glass,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  aa  flat  as  possible.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  or 
with  a  needle,  aided  by  gentle  shaking,  remove  the 
piece  of  vitelline  membrane  covering  the  blastoderm. 

If  any  yolk  adheres  to  the  blastoderm,  it  may  witli 
a  little  gentle  agitation  easily  be  washed  off.  Some- 
times it  is  of  advantage  to  suck  up  the  yolk  with  a 
glass  syringe,  replacing  the  fluid  removed  with  clean 
(-75  p.c.)  salt  solution. 

The  blastoderm  should  now  be  removed  from  the 
watch-glass  to  a  mioroBcopic  glass  slide ;  since  it  is 
difficult  in  the  former  to  pi'event  the  edges  of  the 
blastoderm  from  curling  up. 
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Tbe  inmsferenoe  may  easiljr  be  effected,  if  bod 
the  iratcli-glaflB  aad  slide  sre  plonged  into  a  biaiK^ 
dean  'warm  salt  sdntion.  "With  a  little  eu%ik 
blastoderm  oan  then  be  floated  from  the  one  to  tk 
other,  and  the  glass  slide,  having  the  blastodenn  vita 
its  upper  sorfJEMse  uppermost  spread  flat  upon  it^  tot 
gentlj  raised  out  of  the  liquid. 

A  thin  ring  of  putty  majr  now  be  placed  msi 
the  blastoderm,  a  small  quantity  o^  salt  soktaoi 
gentlj  poured  within  the  nng;  and  the  whole  cam 
with  a  glass  slide,  which  may  be  pressed  down  ontii 
it  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  enibryow  The  preMK 
of  any  air-bubbles  must  of  oourae  be  avoided. 

Provided  care  be  otherwise  taken  to  keep  & 
embryo  well  coYered  with  liquid,  the  piitty  xingd 
the  ooTersiip  may  be  dispensed  with.  Ihej  are  cAb 
iooonyenieDt,  as  when  the  embryo  has  to  be  tmM 
upside  down. 

The  object  is  now  ready  for  examination  wiik 
simple  lens  or  with  a  compound  microscope  of  h 
objective.  It  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  student  1 
begin  at  least  with  the  simple  lens.  In  order  th 
everything  may  be  seen  at  its  best,  the  slide  shod 
be  kept  wanned  to  about  38*^,  by  being  placed  on 
hot  stage. 

D.     Surface  view  of  tlie  transparent  embryo 

from  above. 

The  chief  points  to  be  observed  are  : 

1.  The  headfold, 

2.  The  indications  of  the   amnion^    especially  1 
false  amniouy  or  outer  amniotic  fold. 


i  neural  lahe :  the  line  of  cualesceuce  of  the 
medullary  folds,  ^e  first  cerebral  vesicle,  the  com- 
mencing optic  vesicles,  the  indications  of  the 
teeond  and  third  cerebral  vesicles,  the  aa  yet  open 
medullary  folJa  at  the  ta.il  eail. 
The  lieart  Been  dimly  throagli  the  neural  tube;  uoto 
its  pulsation  if  present. 

The  /dd  of  tlie  somatoplewre  anterior  to  the  heart 
(gKuei-ally  very  faintly  a  hewn). 

The  fold  of  the  tplanchnopleur*  (more  distinctly 

seen) :  the  vitelliiie  veins. 

The  mesoblastic  sowites. 

Indications  of  the  vitelline  arterieg. 

The  aa  yet  barely  formed  tailfoM. 

The  commencing  blood-vesseh  in  the  pellucid  nad 


E.    Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo  from 
below. 

The  coveralip  must  now  be  lemoved  and  the  glass 
slide  again  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  clean  Srtlt  solu- 
tion. By  gently  seizing  the  extreme  edge  of  thi^ 
opaque  area  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  no  difiiculty  will 
be  found  in  bo  floating  the  blastoderm,  as  to  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  thus  to  replace  it  on  the  slido  willi 
the  under  eurfaee  uppennost. 

The  points  which  most  deserve  attention  in  this 


Thfl  heart :  its  p 


rith  the  vitelli 


i,  its  ai-terial  end. 
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2.  The  foil  of  the  splanchnopleure  marking  the  1 
limit  of  the  gut;  the  vitelline  veins  running al 
its  wings. 

3.  The  meaohlaatic  somites  on  each  side  of  the  neu 

canal  behind  the  heart;  farther  back  still,  the  t( 
tebral  plates  not  divided  into  somites. 

F.      T/ie  examination  of  t/ie  embryo  as  an  opaque 

object. 

This  should  never  be  omitted.  Many  points  in 
the  transparent  embryo  only  become  intelligible  after 
the  examination  of  it  as  an  opaque  object. 

Having  removed  the  putty  ring  and  coverslip,  if 
previously  used,  allow  the  blastoderm  so  far  to  be- 
come dry,  that  its  edge  adheres  to  the  glass  slide. 
Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  embrvo  itself 
does  not  become  at  all  dry.  Place  the  glass  slide 
with  the  blastoderm  extended  flat  on  it,  in  a  shallow 
vessel  containing  a  solution  of  picric  acid  (L  B.). 

If  the  blastoderm  be  simply  immersed  by  itself  in 
the  picric  acid  solution,  the  edges  of  the  opaque 
area  will  curl  up  and  hide  much  of  the  embryo.  The 
method  suggested  above  prevents  these  inconveni- 
ences. 

The  embryo  thus  hardened  and  rendered  opaque 
by  immersion  in  the  acid  (a  stay  of  2  to  3  hours  in 
the  solution  will  be  sufficient)  may  be  removed  to  a 
watch-glass,  containing  either  some  of  the  solution,  or 
plain  water,  and  examined  with  a  simple  lens,  imder 
a  strong  direct  light.  The  compound  microscope  will 
be  found  not  nearly  so  advantageous  for  this  purpose 
as  the  simple  lens.  A  piece  of  black  paper  placed 
under  the  watch-glass,  will  throw  up  the   lights  and 


sliadowa  o£  the  embryo,  with  benefit,  The  watch- 
glass  should  have  a  Hat  bottom;  or  a  shallow  fiut 
glass  cell  should  be  used  instead. 

n.     Looking  at  the  embryo  from  above, 

1,  The  kead-/old  ;  the  head  distinctly  [irojecting  from  j 
the  plane  uf  the  blastoderm,  and  formed  ohiefiy  by  1 
the  forebraia  and  optic  vesicles. 

I.  The  elevation  of  the  medullary  canal,  aad  the  1 
indications  of  the  side  walla  of  the  embiyo. 

t.      The  indications  of  the  tail. 

t.  The  Amnion  partly  covering  the  head.  Teai'  it  I 
open  with  needles.     Observe  its  two  folds. 


6.  Having  turned  the  blastoderm  upside  doivn, 
observe  the  following  points,  looking  at  the  embiy 
from  below. 

1.  The  hinder  limit  of  the  splanohnopleure  in  th 
liea,d-fold,  marking  the  hind  limits  of  the  /on 
ijut.  The  opaque  folds  now  conceal  the  head  almost 
entirely  from  view. 

I.  The  commencing  tail-fold,  and  the  shallow  boat- 
shaped  cavity  {of  the  alimentary  canal)  between  it 
and  the  head-fold. 

The  student  should  not  faH  to  make  aketchesiJ 
of  the  embryo,  both  as  a  transparent,  and  as  an  ] 
opaque  object,  seen  from  below  as  well  as  from 
above.    These  sketches  will  be  of  great  service  to 
him  when  he  comes  to  study  the  sections  of  the 
same  embryo. 
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G.     TAe  following  transverse  sections  will  perhafi  fit] 

the  most  instnsctive. 

Mampalation  as  in  L  B.  3. 

1.  Throagh   the  optic  vesioles,    shewing  the  opa 
stalks. 

2.  Through   the   hind-brain,    ahewing  the  anditoi 


3.  Through  the  middle  of  the  heart,  shewing  its  i 
latioDS  to  the  splandmoplenre  and  alimentary  can 

4.  Throagh  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  splan 
nopleure  folds,  shewing  the  venons  roots  of  \ 
heart 

5.  Through  the  dorsal  r^ion,  shewing  th6  mednll 
canal,  mesohlastic  somites  and  commencing  dea^ 
Ofihemesoblast. 

6.  Through  a  point  where  the  medtdlaiy  canal  is  \ 
open,  shewing  the  mode  in  "which  its  closing  t^ 
place. 

Longitudinal  sections  should  also  be  made 
compared  with  the  transverse  sections. 

III.    Examination  of  an  Embr]ro  of  about  48 — 50  hours. 

A.  Opening  the  egg — as  in  11.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  tlie  blastoderm  in  situ. 
Observe 

1.  The,/brm  oftht  embryo^  which  is  much  more 
tinct  than  at  the  earlier  staga 

2.  The  heating  of  the  heart, 

3.  The  general  features  of  the  circulation. 
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C.  Removal  of  tfie  Embryo  from  tlu  yolk,  as  in 

II.  C. 

D.  Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo  frotn 

above. 
Notice : — 

1.  Gei^ral  form  of  the  errilrryo, 

a.  Commencing  crdrddl  flexure^ 

b.  The  tail  and  side  folds, 

2.  Amnion,  Notice  the  inner  and  outer  (false  amnion) 
limbs  and  remove  them  with  a  needle.  When  the 
amnion  has  been  removed  the  features  of  the 
embryo  will  be  much  more  clearly  visible. 

3.  The  organs  of  sense, 

a.      Eye,     Formation    of    the   lens  already   nearly 
completed. 

h.      Auditory  involution,   now  a  deep   sac  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  exterior. 

4.  The  brain, 

a.      The  vesicles  of  the^re-,  mid-,  and  Amc?-brain. 
6.      The  cerebral  vesicle, 

c.  The  cranial  flexure  taking  place  at  the  mid- 
brain. 

E.  Transparent  embryo  from  below. 
Manipulation  as  in  II.  E. 

Notice : — 

1.  The  increase  of  the  head  folds  of  the  somatopleure 
and  splanchnopleure,  especially  the  latter,  and  the 
commencement  of  these  folds  at  the  taiL 
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2.  The  now   oQ-dhaped  heart;  for  furthet  particnb] 
vide  Chap,  ir, 

3.  The  commencing  1st  and  2nd  visceral  cUfii  aai| 
the  aortic  a/rches, 

4.  The  circulation  o/tJie  yolh  saCj  vide  Fig.  36.  Mj 
out  all  the  point-s  there  shewn  and  ascertsLJ 
by  examination  that  what  have  been  called  tk  I 
veins  and  arteries  in  that  figure,  are  truly  sach. 

F.  The  embryo  as  dn  opaqtie  object. 

Treatment  as  in  11.  R 

From  a^bove  : 

Observe  the  amnion^  which  is  a  very  conspicuw 
object,  and  remove  it  with  needles  if  not  done  pre^ 
viously.  The  exterrud.  form  of  the  brain  and  the 
auditory  sac  appear  very  distinctly. 

Fbom  below  : 

Observe  the  nature  of  the  Jiead-  and  taxlrf(lik 
which  are  much  more  easily  understood  from  tiie 
opaque  than  from  the  transparent  embryos. 

Observe  also  the  alimentary/  canal,  the  widel 
open  hind  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and  the  front  end  c 
the  as  yet  very  short  hind-gut, 

G.  Sections, 

Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 

The  more  important  sections  to  be  observed,  arc 
1.      Through  optic  lobes,  shewing: 
a.      The  formation  of  the  lens. 
h.      The  involution  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle, 
c.      The  constriction,  especially  from   above    of  tl 
optic  stalk. 
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2.  Through  auditory,  sac,  shewing  : 

a.  Auditory  sac  istill  open. 

b.  The  thin  roof  and  thick  sides  of  the  hind-brain. 

c.  Notochord. 

d.  Heart. 

e.  Closed  alimentary  canal. 

3.  Through  dorsal  region,  shewing  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  section  of  an  embryo  at  this  stage,  which 
should  be  compared  with  a  similar  section  of  the 
earlier  stage. 

It  shews : 

a.  The  commencement  of  the  side  folds;  the  ali- 
mentary canal  still  however  open  below. 

b.  The  "Wolffian  duct  lying  close  under  the  epiblast 
on  the  outside  of  the  mesoblastic  somites. 

c.  The  notochord  with  the  aortse  on  each  side. 

V.     Ezamination  of  an  Embryo  at  the  end  of  the  third 

day. 

A.  Opening  the  egg,  as  in  II.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  the  blastoderm  in  situ. 
Observe  \-^ 

1.  The  great  increase  of  the  vascular  area  both  in  size 
and  distinctness.  The  circulatioh  is  now  better 
seen  in  situ  than  after  the  blastoderm  has  been 
removed. 

2.  That  the  embryo  now  lies  completely  on  its  left 
side  and  that  it  is  only  connected  with  the  yolk-sac 
by  a  somewhat  broad  stalk. 
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C.  Removal  of  the  embryo.     See  11.  C. 

It  \a  now  unnecessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  tkl 
blastoderm  with  the  embryo  ;  indeed  it  is  better  k 
cut  away  the  vascular  area  unless  it  is  wanted  fx 
examination. 

D.  Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo. 

Since  the  embiyo  now  lies  pn  its  side  we  sbul 
not  have  to  speak  of  the  view  from  above  and  beloir. 
The  views  from  the  two  sides  differ  chiefly  as  to  ^ 
appearance  of  the  heait. 

The  embryo  (freed  from  the  blastoderm  and  the 
amnion)  is  to  be  floated  on  to  a  glass  slide  in  the 
usual  way.     It  is  necessary  to  protect  it  while  undsr 
examination,  with  a  coverslip,    vsrhich  must  not  be 
allowed  to  compress  it.    To  avoid  this,  we  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  support  the  coverslip  at  one  ad 
only,  since  by  moviug  it  about  when  thus  supported, 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pressure  can  be  applied 
at  will  to  the  object. 

The  details  which  can  at  this  stage  be  seen  in  a 
transparent  embryo  are  very  numerous  and  we  rt- 
commend  the  student  to  try  and  verify  everything 
shewn  in  Fig.  37.  Amongst  the  more  important  and 
obvious  points  to  be  noticed  are 

1 .  The  increase  of  the  cranial  flescure  and  the  hodij- 
Jlexure, 

2.  The  condition  of  the  brain.      The   mid-brain  now 
forms  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  head. 

The  fore-brain  consists  of  the  inconspicuous 
vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  two  large 
cerebral  lobes. 
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The  hind-brain  consists  of  a  front  portion,  the 
cerebellum  with  a  thickened  roof;  and  a  hinder 
portion,  the  fourth  ventricle  with  a  very  thin  and 
delicate  roof. 

3.  Organs  of  sense. 

The  eye  especially  is  now  in  a  very  good  state 
to  observe.  The  student  may  refer  to  Fig.  51, 
and  the  description  there  given. 

The  ear-vesicle  will  be  seen  either  just  closing 
or  completely  closed. 

4.  In  the  region  of  the  heart  attention  must  also  be 
paid  to : 

a.  The  insceral  clefts, 

b.  The  investing-masSf  Le.  the  growth  of  mesoblast 
taking  place  around  the  end  of  the  notochord. 

c.  The  condition  of  the  hea^t, 

5.  In  the  region  of  the  body  the  chief  points  to  be 
observed  are : 

a.      The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  somites. 

6.  The  Wolffian  duct,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  streak 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  hinder  somitea 

c.  The  alla/ntoiSf  which  is  now  a  small  vesicle  lying 
between  the  folds  of  the  somatopleure  and 
splanchnopleure  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  but 
as  yet  hardly  projects  beyond  the  body  cavity. 

E.     TAe  embryo  as  an  opaque  object. 

Preparation  as  in  XL  F. 

The  general  form  of  the  embryo  can  be  very  satis- 
factorily seen  when  it  is  hardened  and  examined  as  an 
opaque  object;  but  the  most  important  points  to  be 

F.  &  B.  29 
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made  out  at  this  stage  in  the  hardened  specimmi 
those  connected  with  the  visceral  clefts  and  folds  i 
the  mouth. 

If  the  amnion  has  not  been  removed  it  will  ^| 
necessary  to  pick  it  completely  away  with  needWl 
Without  further  preparation  a  view  of  the  Tisceni| 
folds  and  clefts  may  be  obtained  from  the  side;  be 
a  far  more  instructive  view  is  that,  from  below, b] 
order  to  gain  which  the  following  method  may  be ' 
adopted. 

Pour  a  small  quantity  of  melted  black  wax  (midt 
by  mixing  together  lampblack  and  melted  wax)  m 
a  watch-glass,  using  just  enough  to  cover  the  bottn 
of  the  glass.  While  still  soft  make  a  small  depiesskn 
in  the  wax  with  the  rounded  end  of  a  pen-holder  or 
handle  of  a  paint-brush  and  allow  the  wax  to  oooL 
In  the  meantime  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hardened 
embryo  by  a  sharp  clean  transverse  incision  carried 
just  behind  the  visceral  clefts,  transfer  it  to  the 
watch-glass  and  cover  it  with  wrater  or  spirit.  By  a 
little  manipulation  the  head  of  the  embryo  may  nov 
be  shifted  into  the  small  depression  in  the  wax, 
and  thus  be  made  to  assume  any  required  position. 
It  should  then  be  examined  Avith  a  simple  lens 
under  a  strong  reflected  light,  and  a  drawing  made 
of  it. 

When  the  head  is  placed  in  the  proper  position, 
the  following  points  may  easily  be  seen. 

1.      The  opening  of  the  mouth  bounded   below  by  the 
Jirst  pair  of  visceral  folds,  and  commencing  to  be 
enclosed  above  by  the  now  very  small  buds  which 
aro  the  rudiments  of  the  superior  maxillary  pro- 
cesses.    Compare  Fig.  56. 
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2.  The  second  and  third  visceral  arches  and  clefts. 

3.  The  na^sal  pits. 

F.    Sections.     Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 
The  most  important  sections  are  : — 

1.  Through  the  eyes  in  the  three  planes,  vide  Fig.  50, 
A.  B.  C. 

2.  Through  the  auditory  sac. 

3.  Through  the  dorsal  region,  shewing  the  general 
changes  which  have  taken  place.  ' 

Amongst  these,  notice 

a.      The  changes  of  the  mesohlastic  somites:  the  com- 
mencing formation  of  the  muscle- plates. 

h.      The  position  of  the  Wolffian  duct  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  germinal  epithelium. 

c.  The  aorta  and  the  cardinal  veins. 

d.  The  great  increase  in  depth  and  relative  diminu- 
tion in  breadth  of  the  section. 

'.    Examination  of  an  Embryo  of  the  Fourth  Day. 

A.  Opening  the  egg,  as  in  II.  A. 

Great  care  will  be  required  not  to  injure   the 
embryo,  which  now  lies  close  to  the  shell-membrane. 

B.  Examination  in  situ.    Observe: — 

1.  The  now  conspicuous  amnion. 

2.  The  allarUoiSy  a  small,  and  as  yet  hardly  vascular 
vesicle,  beginning  to  project  from  the  embryo  into 
the  space  between  the  true  and  the  false  amnion. 

3.  The  rapidly  narrowing  somatic  stalk. 

29—2 
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C.  Removal  of  the  embryo^  as  in  II.  C.  and  IV. C| 

The  remarks  made  in  the  latter  place  apply  li&j 
still  greater  force  to  an  embryo  of  the  fourth  uij 
succeeding  days. 

D.  Surface  view  of  the  transparent  embryo.    Fo:| 
manipulation,  vide  IV.  D. 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  : — 

1.  The   formation   of   the  fifths    seventJi,   and  niid 
cranial  nerves. 

To  observe  these,  a  small  amount  of  pressoR 
is  advantageous. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  fourth  visceral  deft,  and  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  nasal  pits  cuind  grooves. 

4.  The  great  relative  growth  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and 
the  formation  of  the  pineal  gland  from  the  roof  of 
the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

5.  The  great  increase  in  the  inventing  mass, 
().      The  formation  and  growth    of    the    mitscle-plaUi. 

which  can  now  be  easily  seen  from  the  exterior. 

7.      The  allantois.     Make  out  its  position  and  mode  ot 
opening  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

E.  T/te  embryo  as  an  opaque  object.  Manipulation 
as  11.  F.  For  mode  of  examination  vide 
IV.  E. 

The  view  of  the  mouth  from  underneath,  shewing 
the  nasal  pit  and  grooves,  the  superior  and  iuferior 
maxillary  processes  and  the  other  visceral  folds  and 
clefts,  is  very  instructive  at  this  stage.  Compare 
Fig.  69. 
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F.    Sections,     Manipulation  as  in  I.  B.  3. 
The  most  important  sections  are, 

1.  Through  the  eyes, 

2.  Transverse  section  immediately  behind  the  visceral 
aiches,  shewing  the  origin  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Ti'ans verse  section  just  in  front  of  the  umbilical 
stalk,  shewing  the  origin  of  the  liver, 

4.  Transverse  section  at  about  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  region,  to  shew  the  general  features  of  the 
fourth  day.     Compare  Fig.  68. 

Amongst  the  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  section,  are 

a.  Muscle-plates. 

h.  Spinal  nerves  and  ganglia. 

c.  Wolffian  duct  and  bodies. 

d.  Muller's  duct 

e.  Mesentery. 

f.  Commencing  changes  in  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Section  passing  through  the  opening  of  the  allan- 
tois  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

For  the  points  to  be  observed  in  embryos  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  student  must  consult 
the  chapters  devoted  to  those  days. 

In  the  hardened  specimens,  especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  parts  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth. 

T      Examination  of  a  Blastoderm  of  20  hours. 

A.  Opening  the  egg,  as  in  II.  A. 

B.  Examination  in  situ. 

It  will  not  be  found  possible  to  make  out  anything 
very  satisfactory  from  the  examination  of  a  blasto- 
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derm  in  situ  at  this  age.      The  student  will  hower? 
not  fail  to  notice  the  halones,  which  caa  be  set] 
forming  concentiic  rings  round  the  blastoderm. 

C.  Removal  of  the  embryo. 

Two  methods  of  hardening  can  be  adopted  r. 
this  age.  One  of  these  involves  the  removal  of  iL^ 
blastoderm  from  the  yolk,  as  in  II.  C.  In  the  other 
case,  the  yolk  is  hardened  as  a  whole.  If  the  latter 
method  be  employed,  the  embryo  cannot  be  viewei 
as  a  transparent  object. 

In  the  cases  where  the  blastoderm  is  removei 
from  the  yolk,  the  manipulation  is  similar  to  that 
described  under  II.  C,  with  the  exception  of  more 
care  being  required  in  freeing  the  blastoderm  from 
the  vitelline  membrane. 

D.  Surface  view  transparent,  from  above. 
Observe : — 

1.  The  medallary  groove  between  the  two  medullar 
folds^  whose  hind  ends  diverge  to  enclose  betwee 

them  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove, 

2.  The  head  fold  at  the  end  of  the  medullary  groove 

3.  The  one  or  two  pairs  of  mesoblastic  somites  flanku 
the  medullary  groove. 

4.  The  notochord  as  an  opaque  streak  along  the  flo 
of  the  medullary  groove. 

E.  Surface  view  trausparcnt^  from  belozu. 

Same  points  to  be  seen  as  from  above,    but  le 

clearly. 
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F.    Embryo  as  an  opaque  object 

As  an  opaque  object,  whether  the  embryo  is  hard- 
ened in  situ  or  after  being  removed  from  the  yolk, 
the  same  points  are  to  be  seen  as  when  it  is  viewed 
as  a  transparent  object,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ii  notochord  and  mesoblastic  somites  (vide  D).     The 

j;-  various  grooves  and  folds  are  however  seen  with  far 

£.  greater  clearness. 
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G.    Sections. 

Two  methods  of  hardening  may  be  employed; 
(1)  with  the  embiyo  in  situ,  (2)  after  it  has  been 
removed. 

To  harden  the  blastoderm  in  situ  the  yolk  must 
be  hardened  as  a  whole.  After  opening  the  egg  either 
leave  the  yolk  in  the  egg-shell  or  pour  it  out  into  a 
Berlin  capsule;  in  any  case  freeing  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  white,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
remove  the  more  adherent  layer  of  white  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  yolk. 

Place  it  in  picric  acid  or  a  weak  solution  of  chromic 
acid  (first  of  '1  p.c.  and  then  of  '5  p.c.)  with  the 
blastoderm  uppermost  and  leave  it  in  that  position 
for  two  or  three  days. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  yolk  does  not  roll 
about ;  the  blastoderm  must  not  be  allowed  to  alter 
its  position :  otherwise  it  may  be  hard  to  find  it  when 
everything  has  become  opaque.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  the  blastoderm  is  not  sufficiently  hard, 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  if  chromic  acid  be  used, 
should  be  increased  and  the  specimen  left  in  it  for 
another  day. 

After  it  has  become  hardened  by  the  acid,  the 
yolk  should  be  washed  with  water  and  treated  sue- 
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oessiyely  with  weak  and  strong  spirit,  vide  111 
After  it  has  been  in  the  strong  spirit  (90  p.c.)  fortnj 
days,  the  vitelliue  membrane  may  be  safely  peeled  (i| 
and  the  blastoderm  and  embryo  will  be  found  a 
8itu,  The  portion  of  the  jolk  containing  them  idib' 
then  be  sliced  off  with  a  sharp  razor,  and  placed  in' 
absolute  alcohoL 

The  staining,  &c,  may  be  effected  in  the  ordinuT 
way. 

If  osmic  acid,  which  we  believe  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  these  early  stages,  is  employed,  it  ^ 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  blastoderm  from  the  yolk 
before  treating  it  with  the  reagent. 

The  following  transverse  sections  are  the  most  im- 
portant at  this  stage : 

1.  Through  the  medullary  groove,  shewing 

a.      The  meduUa/ry  folds  with  the  thickened  meso- 
blast. 

h.      The  notochord  under  the  medullary  groove. 
c.      The  commencing  cleavage  of  the  mesohlxist, 

2.  Tlirough  the  region  where  the  medullary  folds 
diverge,  to  enclose  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove, 
shewing  the  greatly  increased  width  of  the  medul- 
lary groove,  but  otherwise  no  real  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

3.  Through  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  groove 
with  the  so-called  axis  cord  underneath  it,  while 
on  each  side  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  medul- 
lary folds. 

4.  Through  the  primitive  groove  behind  this  point, 
shewing  the  typical  characters  of  the  primitive 
groove. 
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'  IL    Examination  of  an  nnincnbated  Blastoderm* 

A.  Opening  the  egg.    Vide  II.  A. 

B.  Examination  of  the  blastoderm  in  situ. 

Observe  the  central  white  spot  and  the  peripheral 
more  transparent  portion  of  the  blastoderm  and  the 
halones  around  it 

C.  Removal  of  the  blastoderm.    Vide  VI.  C. 

With  the  unincubated  blastoderm  still  greater  care 
is  required  in  removal  than  with  the  20  hours'  blasto- 
derm, and  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  doing  so 
unless  it  is  intended  to  harden  it  with  osmic  acid. 

D.  Surface  view  transparent  from  above. 
Observe  the  absence  of  the  central  opacity. 

E.  Surface  view  transparent  from  underneath, 
Nothing  further  to  be  observed  than  from  above. 

F.  As  an  opaque  object. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  this. 

G.  Sections, 
Manipulation  as  in  YL  O. 

The  sections  shew 

a.      The  distinct  epihlast, 

h.      The  lower  layer  cells  not  as  yet  differentiated 
into  mesoblast  and  hypoblast, 

e.      The  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm. 

d     The  aegTnentaiion  cavity  and  yorma^ivd  cdU, 
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y  IIL  Ezamination  of  the  process  of  SegmantatioiL 

To  observe  the  process  of  segmentatioiL  it  will  \«' 
found  necessary  to  kill  a  number  of  hens  whichai* 
laying  regularly.     The  best  hens  lay  once  every  Ik 
hours,  and  by  observing  the  time  they  usually  lay  (and 
they  generally  lay  pretty  regularly  about  the  same 
time),  a  fair  guess  may  be   made   beforehand  as  to 
the  time  the  egg  has  been  in  the  oviduct.     Bytliis 
means  a  series  of  eggs  at  the  various  stages  of  seg- 
mentation may  usually  be  obtained  ^thout  a  great 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  hens.      JB^or  making  secdons, 
the  yolk  must  in  all  cases  be  hardened  as  a  whole, 
which  may  be  done  as  recommended   in  YL  G. 
Chromic   acid  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  thLs  and 
it  will  be  found  very  easy  to  make  good  sections. 

In  the  sections  especial  attention  should  be  paid, 

1 .  To  the  first  appearance  of  nuclei  in  the  segments, 
and  their  character. 

2.  To  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  furrows. 

3.  As  to  whether  new  segments  continue  to  be  formed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  germinal  disc,  or  whether 
the  fresh  segmentation  merely  concerns  the  already 
formed  segments. 

4.  In  the  later  stages,  to  the  smaller  central  and 
larger  peripheral  segments,  both  containing  nuclei 

Per  surface  views,  the  germinal  disc,  either 
fresh  or  after  it  has  been  hardened,  can  be  used. 
In  both  cases  it  should  be  examined  by  a  strong 
reflected  light.  The  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is 
the  more  rapid  segmentation  of  the  central  than  of 
the  peripheral  spheres. 
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.    Examination  of  the  later  clianges  of  tlie  Embryo. 

For  the  later  stages,  and  especially  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  skull  and  the  vascular  system  of  the 
body  of  the  chick,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  dissect 
the  embryo.  This  can  be  done  either  with  the  fresh 
embryo  or  more  advantageously  with  embryos  which 
have  been  preserved  in  spirit. 

If  the  embryos  are  placed  while  still  living  into 
spirit  a  natural  injection  may  be  obtained.  And  such 
an  injection  is  the  best  for  following  out  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels. 

Sections  of  course  will  be  available  for  study, 
especially  when  combined  with  dissections. 

Study  of  the  development  of  the  Blood-vessels. 

Observations  on  this  subject  must  be  made  with 
blastoderms  of  between  30 — 40  hours.  These  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  egg,  in  the  usual  way  (vide  II. 
A.  and  C),  spread  out  over  a  glass  slip  and  examined 
from  below,  vide  II.  E. 

The  blastoderm  when  under  examination  must  be 
protected  by  a  coverslip  with  the  usual  precautions 
against  pressure  and  evaporation,  and  a  hot  stage 
must  also  be  employed. 

Fresh  objects  so  prepared  require  to  be  examined 
with  a  considerable  magnifying  power  (400  to  800 
diameters).  From  a  series  of  specimens  between  30 
and  40  hours  old  all  the  points  we  have  mentioned 
in  Chapter  iv.  p.  92,  can  without  much  difficulty  be 
observed. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  earlier 
specimens  to  the  masses  of  nuclei  enveloped  in  pro- 
toplasm and  connected  with  each  other  by  proto- 
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applied  for  too  long  a  time. 

With  poleugiwm  bichromate. 
Immerse  in  a  1  p.c.  solution  for  ou< 
mount  in  glycerine. 

With  osmie  acid. 
Immerse  Ja  a  '5  p.a  solution  for  ha 
then  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  day,  an< 
in  glycerine. 


n  the  early  spring  inontha  of  the  year  and 
give  ample  opportunity  fof  the  studeat  to  observe  tbe 
esaot  time  when  the  female  is  covered,     A  number 
of  does  should   be  kept   togetliec  in  a.  large  pen,  and 
two  or  thrue  bucks  in  separate  small  cages  also  placed 
withia  the  pen  ;  at  the  period  of  heat,  the  doe  should   I 
be  temporarily  placed  with  the  buck   and  the  exact    | 
time   of  copulation  noted,  the  age  of  the  embryo  I 
being  calculated  from  that  hour. 

Examination  of  Begmentlug  ova. 

It  will  be  ■well  to  mention  here  that  althougli  | 
a  doe  may  have  been  satisfactorily  covered,  embryoB  4 
are  not  always  obtained  from   her.      A  superdcial  I 
examination  of  the  ovai'ies  will  determine  whether 
no  fertilized   ova  are  present.      If  ova  have  h( 
recently  dehisced  from  the  ovary,  the  Graafian  follicles 
from  which  they  were  discharged  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  red  colour.     In  case  no  such  '  corpora 
hitea '  as  they  are  called  are  present  fiiither  search  ia 
useless. 

,     To  obtain  ova  from  i  io  Go  kours  old. 

Cut  open  the  abdomen  from  pubis  to  Btemum 
and  from  the  pubis  round  the  thigh  of  each  side,  and 
turn  back  the  flaps  of  the  body  wall  ho  formed. 
Remove  the  viscera  and  observe  below  (doraal)  the 
single  median  vagina,  from  the  anterior  end  of  which, 
the  uterine  homs  diverge. 

Observe  at  the  anterior  end  of  each  uterine  horn 
a  xmall  much  coiled  tube,  the  oviduct  (Fallopian 
lube)  near  the  anterior  end  of  which  a  little  below 
the  kidney  lies  the  ovary.  Cut  out  the  uterus  and 
oviduct  together  and  lay  them  in  a  small  dissecting 
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dish.     Carefullj  stretch  out  the  oviduct  by  cnttu 
the  tissue  which  binds  it,  and   separating  it 
the  uterus,  taking  care  to  obtain  its  whole  lengtli, 
lay  it  upon  a  glass  slide. 

With  the  aid  of  a  lens  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
distinguish  the  ovum  or  ova,  through  the  wall  of  tk 
oviduct.  In  this  case  cut  a  transverse  slit  into  tiu 
lumen  of  the  duct  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  a  little 
to  one  side  of  an  ovum ;  press  with  a  needle  upon 
the  oviduct  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovum,  which  viQ 
glide  out  through  the  slit,  and  can  be  with  ease  trans- 
ported upon  the  point  of  a  small  scalpel,  or  what  is 
better  spear-headed  needla  In  case  the  ovum  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  oviduct  hy  superficial  obser- 
vation, the  latter  must  be  slit  up  with  a  fine  pair  of 
sdssors,  when  it  will  easily  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  dissecting  lens. 

B.    Treatment  of  tlie  ovum. 

The  ovum  may  be  examined  fresh  in  salt  solution, 
it  is  however  more  instructive  when  preserved  and 
stained  in  the  following  manner. 

a.  Immerse  it  in  a  ^  p.c.  solution  of  osmic  acid  for 
5  or  even  10  minutes,  transfer  it  thence  to 
the  picrocarmine  solution  described  above  (I). 
After  staining  the  ovum  should  then  be  washed 
in  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  glycerine  in  a  watch-glass — half  gly- 
cerine, half  water.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  thus  under  a  bell  jar  for  several  days 
(7  to  14  or  longer)  in  a  warm  room  until  the 
water  has  evaporated.  By  this  means  shrinkage 
and  distortion  are  avoided,  the  glycerine  becoming 
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very  gradually  more  and  more  dense.  It  should 
be  mounted  in  glycerine  in  which  1  p.c.  formic 
acid  has  been  mixed  to  prevent  fungoid  growths. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  pressure 
upon  the  ovum  this  being  insured  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  couple  of  slips  of  paper  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ovum  under  the  cover  glass. 

h.  Another  method  of  preservation  is  used,  but 
does  not  appear  to  us  so  successful  as  the  one 
already  described.  It  consists  of  an  immersion 
of  the  ovum  for  6  minutes  in  -J-  to  J  p.  c.  osmic 
acid,  subsequent  treatment  with  MUller's  fluid 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  mounting  in 
glycerine. 

C.    Examination  of  the  ovum. 

The  most  instructive  stages  to  observe  are  ova  of 

a.      18  hours  old,  when  four  segmentation  spheres 

will  be  observed. 
h      36  hours  old  when  the  segmentation  is  more 

advanced  and  the  spheres  numerous. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  : — 

1.  The  number  and  size  of  the  segmentation  spheres; 
in  each  of  which,  when  treated  as  described  in  B.  a., 
a  large  deeply  stained  nucleus  will  be  visible.  The 
spheres  themselves  are  also  stained  slightly. 

2.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  polar  bodies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  segments  in  ova  of  not  more  than 
48  hours  old:  these  also  are  slightly  stained. 

3.  The  zona  radiata  immediately  surrounding  the 
segments,  and 

4.  The  thick  albuminous  coat,  marked  with  con- 
centric rings. 
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3.     The  commencement  of  the  area  vasculosa 

the  hind  end  of  the  area.      This  is  seen  b^l 
after  treatment  with  picric  acid. 

B.     Treatment  and  Exammation  of  the  embryo, 

a.  Preserve  the  vesicle  in  picric  see  L  B  L' 
Stain  in  haematoxylin,  cut  out  the  embryonic 
area,  leaving  a  considerable  margin,  imbed  and 
cut  into  sections. 

h.      In  transverse  sections  observe  : — 

1.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  area  the  single  row  of 
columnar  epiblast  and  the  single  row  of  flattened 
hypoblast  cells. 

2.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak  be- 
tween these  two  layers  a  few  irregularly  shaped 
mesoblast  cells. 

3.  Through  the  middle  of  the  primitive  streak, 

a.  Several  layers  of  rounded  mesoblast  cells  attached 
to,  and  continuous  with,  the  epiblast  in  the 
middle  line,  and  stretching  out  laterally  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  area. 

h,      A  single  layer  of  flattened  hypoblast. 

4.  The  epiblast  outside  the  embryonic  area  in  the 
form  of  flattened  cells  and,  except  in  the  i-ef'ion 
around  the  primitive  streak,  overlying  a  layer  of 
flattened  hypoblast. 

XY.     Examination  of  an  eight  days^  embryo. 

A.    To  obtain  the  embryo. 

The  uterus  will  be  found  here  and  there  to  be 
swollen.     In  these  swellings  the  embryos  lie  •  and 
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owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  wftll  of  the  embryonio 
veaiole  is  exceedingly  tKin,  auJ  attached  to  the 
rine  wall,  they  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  whole. 

Cut  the  uterus  transversely  on  each  side  of  the 
swellings  and  pin  the  pieces  bo  obtained  slightly 
stretched  out  in  small  dissecting  dishes.  Cover  the 
tissue  with  picric  acid  solution  and  allow  it  to  remain 
untouched  for  an  hour.  Then  with  two  pairs  of  fine 
pointed  forceps  carefully  tear  the  utei'us  longitu- 
dinally, slightly  to  one  side  of  the  median  line  of  th*., 
free  side.  This  operation  will  necessarily  take 
time,  for  but  a  small  portion  slionld  be  done  at 
the  picric  acid  being  allowed  time  to  penetrate  into 
that  part  of  the  uterus  which  has  been  moat 
torn  open. 

With  care,  however,  the  student  will  bi 
open  completely  the  swelling  and  will  observe  within,' 
the  thin  walled  vesicle.    Great  care  must  ali 
exercised  in  freeing  the  vesicle  from  the  ut«rus. 
I  This  dissection  should  be  performed  with  the  aid 

of  a  dissecting  lens.  In  case  the  embryonic  vesicle 
is  burat  it  will  still  be  possible  to  extract  tho  -imbryonio 
area  which  lies  on  the  mesometric  aide  of  the  uterus: 
the  area  itself  ia  not  attached  to  the  uterine  walls. 

B.    Examination  of  surf  ace  view. 
Observe : 

1.  The  increased  size  of  tho  embryonic  area. 

2.  In  the  anterior  region  the  medullary  folds;   di«l 
verging  behind  and  enclosing  between  themj 

3.  The  primitive  streak. 

4.  The  area  opaca  now  completely  surrounding  thti'l 
embryo. 

30—2 
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'  C   Examifuaion  of  sectiofis. 

F^repare  and  cat  into  tnuurverse  sectioDS  as  adTMlj 
in  XIV.  B. 

Notiee 

1.  In  the  Becdons  of  the  anterior  region, 

a.     The  lateral  epiblaat  eompoBed  of  sevenlkja 
of  columnar  cellfik^ 

ft.      The'  epiblast  in  the  median  line  one  kjer  {Ud 
and  in  the  form  of  a  groove  (medollaiy  groove). 

c      The  lateral  plates  of  mesoblastt* 

d^     The  flattened  lateral  hypoblast,  and  oolimmtt 

hypoblast  underlyuig  medollaiy  grooye  (ncAo- 

chord). 

2.  In  sections  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  prind- 
tive  streak. 

Note  the  continuation  of  the  epiblast^  mesohiasi 
and  hypoblast  in  the  middle  line. 

3.  In  sections  through  the  posterior  end  of  the  area 
the  same  points  to  be  seen  as  in  XIV.  B.  h.  3. 

XYI.   Examination  of  an  embryo  about  8  days  12  hours. 

A.  Manipulation  as  in  XV.  A. 

B.  In  surface  view  observe  (of.  Fig.  106)  : 

1.  Area  pelliicida  surrounding  embryo,  outside  which 
is  the  well  marked  area  vasculosa. 

2.  Widely  open  neural  canal,  at  anterior  end  dilated, 
and  partially  divided  into  the  three  pidmary  vesi- 
cles of  the  brain  :  ;iote  the  optic  vesicles.  At  the 
posterior  end,  the  sinus  rhombpidalis. 

3.  The  mesoblastic  somites,  4  to  8. . 
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4.  .  The  two  lateral  tubes  of  the  heart,  and  the  com- 

mencement of  the  two  vitelline  veins. 

5.  The  rudiment  of  the  primitive  sta^ak. 

6.  The  commencing  head  and  tail  folds. 

7.  The  commencing  folds  of  the  amnion. 
Compare  Fig.  106. 


XYII.  Ezamination  of  the  foBtal  memhranes  of  an  enihryo 

of  14  days. 

A.  To  obtain  the  embryo^  with  its  mefkbranes. 

Manipulate  as  in  XY.  A.  only  dissect  under  salt 
solution  instead  of  picric  acid. 

B.  Observe  before  removing  the  embryo  from  the 

uterus; 

1.  The  attachment  of  the  vesicle  to  the  mesometiic 
side  of  the  uterus  over  a  discoidal  area,  the 
placental  area. 

2.  The  position  and  form  of  the  placenta. 

C.  Remove  the  embryo  with  its  membranes  intact^ 
and  observe : 

1.  the  vascular  yolk  sac,  extending  completely  round 
the  chorion  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  area  where 

2.  the  allantois  is  situated.  The  vascularity  of  the 
allantois.  The  fcetal  villi  projecting  into  the 
maternal  placental  tissue. 
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Note  A. 

Since  writing  the  account  of  section-cutting  on  p,  434, 
we  have  obtained  more  experience  as  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Threlfall's  microtome  there 
mentioned.  We  find  that  it  cuts  more  accurately  and  better 
than  any  other  microtome  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  investigators  and 
teachers  with  large  classes.  In  the  Cambridge  Laboratory, 
it  is  driven  by  a  small  water  engine  and  will  cut  at  a  rate 
of  500  a  minute,  without  detriment  to  the  sections, 

Note  B. 

Mr  Threlfall,  of  Caius  College,  has  recently  elaborated 
a  method  of  mounting  sections  which  in  our  opinion  has 
many  important  advantages  over  the  shellac  method.  It  is 
as  follows.  Make  a  solution  of  pure  india-rubber  in  benzine 
or  chloroform.  Spread  a  thin  film  of  this  on  a  clean  glass 
slide,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Arrange  the  sections  on  the 
film;  melt  the  parajfin;  allow  the  slide  to  cool,  then 
immerse  the  slide  for  a  moment  in  benzoline  (liquid 
paraffin),  which  dissolves  the  paraffin,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  sections 
do  not  adhere  to  the  india-rubber  until  warmed,  and  they  can 
be  stained  after  they  are  fixed  on  the  slide  if  necessary. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  wash  the  benzoline  away  with 
absolute  alcohol ;  treat  with  weaker  alcohol ;  stain ;  return 
to  absolute ;  clear  with  oil  of  cloves  or  kreasote,  and  mount 
in  balsam  (vide  Zoohgischer  Anzeiger,  1883). 
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Abdominal  wall  ai  chick,  381 

Air-chamber,  3 

Albumen:    composition    of,    3; 

•  arrangement  of,  in  hen's  egg, 

3 ;  formation  of,  in  hen,  16 ; 

fate  of,  in  hen*s  egg,  109;  of 

incubated  egg,  185 

Alimentary  canal  of  chick,  28 — 33, 
39;  of  third  day  and  append- 
ages of,  171 — 185  ;  mammalia, 
417—421 

Alisphenoid  region  df  chick,  240, 
246 

Allantoic  arteries:  of  chick,  225, 
293,  298;  in  mammals,  348, 
410—413 

Allantoic  veins  of  chick,  228,  287* 
290;  of  mammals,  342 

Allantoic  stalk,  351 

Allantois:  of  cnick,  28 — 33,  46 
—47,  107,  182—185,  277,  2805 
as  a  means  of  respiration,  232 ; 
pulsation  of,  277 ;  of  rabbit,  for- 
mation of,  331,  353;  of  human 
embryo,  330—340,  355—358; 
of  mammalia,  structure  of,  348; 
of  marsupials,  352 ;  of  dog,  358 

Alum  carmine,  to  make  and  use, 

431 
Amnion :  of  chick,  28 — 33, 43 — 46, 

63,  107,  195;  of  third  day,  113, 

276 — 280;    pulsation  of,    277, 

278;  false,  of   chick,  46;    of 

rabbit,    330,    353;  of   human 

embryo,   338 — 340;   of   mam- 


malia, 343 ;  structure  of  mam- 
malian, 346 ;  of  dog,  358    _ 
Amphioxus,  spinal  cord  of,  254 
Annul!  ^brosi  of  birds,  210 
Anterior  commissure  of  cerebral 

hemisphere,  mammalia,  381 
At)rta  of  chick/  224,  292,  298; 

of  mammals,  407 
Aort89  of  chick  of  second  day, 

89,  103  u 

Aortic  arches  of  chick,  103,  100, 
167;  of  fourth  day,  225,  291 — 

-    298 
Apes'  placenta,  355 ;  histology  of, 

363 ;  derivation  of,  364 
Aqueductus   yestibuli  of   chick, 

158 
Aqueductns  sylvii  [tee  iUr^ 
Aqueous  humour:  of  chick,  153 — > 

1 54 ;  of  mammalia,  ^90 
Arbor  vitae  of  birds,  369 
Area  opaca  of  chick,  7,  49,  195 ; 

mesoblast  of,  65 ;  hypoblast  of, 

65 ;  vascular  portion  of,  74 — 75, 

no;  of  third  day,  109 
Areapelluci4a:  of  chick,  8, 49,  55; 

of  third  day,  1 10 ;  of  mammals, 

328 
Area   va8c\}losa :  of  mammalia, 

formation  of,  342 ;  circulation 

of»  343—346 
Arteria  centralis  retinaa  of  mam- 

:  malia,  387—390 
Arterial  system :  of  chick,  924-^ 
226,  291 — 303;  mammalia,  407 

Arteriai  arches,  mammalia,  407 
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Articnlare  of  chick,  344 
Attachment  of  ovam  in  uterus, 

347 
Auditory  capsule  of  chick,  941 

Auditory' pits  of  chick,  81,  loi 

Auricles  of  chick,  84,  103,  329, 

Auricular:  appendages  of  chick  of 
second  day,    102;    septum   of 
chick,  257 
Avian  characteristics,  275 
Azygos  vein,  mammsJia.  412 
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Basi-hyal  chick,  245 

Basilar:  plate,  235 — 238;  mem- 
hrane,  mammaiia,  307 

Basi-occipital  region  of  chick,  237 

Basi-sphenoid  of  chick,  240,  246 

Basi-temporal  bone,  chick,  246 

Beak  of  chick,  249;  formation  of, 
282 

Biliaiy  ducts  of  chick,  180 — 181 

Birds,  oviparous,  308 

Bladder :  derivation  of,  in  mam- 
mals,  351 ;  mammalian,  417 

Blastoderm  of  chick,  4 ;  struc- 
ture of,  in  unincubated  hen's 
^g6»  7 — 10;  area  pellucida  of, 
8;  formative  cells  of,  23,  24; 
extension  of,  26,  27;  lateral 
folds  of,  37 ;  head  fold  of,  27, 
37;  tail  fold  of,  29,  37;  vas- 
cular area  of,  27 ;  hypoblast 
of,  51;  germinal  wall  of,  52; 
epiblast,  55  ;  of  third  day,  109, 
no 

Blastoderm  of  mammal,  forma- 
tion of  lajners  of,  314 — 325  ;  vas- 
cular area  of,  326 ;  pellucid 
area  of,  328;  Lead  and  tail 
folds,  329 

Blastodermic  vesicle,  3 1 4 — 3 1 6, 
319;  outer  layer  of,  314 ;  inner 
mass  of,  314 ;  to  examine,  465 

Blastopore  of  mammalian  ovum 
(van  Beneden's),  314 ;  of  chick 
and  mammals,  see  neurenterio 
canal 


Blood  islands  of  vascular  1 

chick,  91 
Blood   corpuscles  of  duel 

mation  of,  93—94 
Blood-vessels :   of  area  o^ 

chick,   formation    of,  9 

development   of,    practi 

rections  for  study  of,  451 
Body  cavity :  of  chick,  39 ; 

tion  of,  40,  41 ;  posterio 

astinum  of,  267  ;  of  mar 

406 
Body  flexure  of   chick,  i 

tlurd  day,  116 
Body  flexure  :  in  rabbit,  ; 

^^Sf  334 ;    of  human  € 

239 — 240 
Borax  carmine,  to  make  a 

430 
Brain:  of  chick,  117 — 12 

of  mammalia,  367 — 38 

sions  of,  367 ;  hind  braii 

370;  mid  brain,  370,  3; 

brain,  371 — 385  ;  histoi 

385—387 
Branchial  clefts  and  arc] 

Visceral) 
Breeding  mammals  for  sti 
Bronchi,  mammalian,  416 
Bronchial  tubes  of  chick, 
Bulbus  arteriosus  of  chick, 

229,  257;  septum  of,  2; 

260 — 262  ;  of  mammali 
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Caecum,  mammalia,  419 
Canales  Botalli  {see  Duct 

talli) 
Canalis  auricularis  of  chic 

Canalis  reuniens,  160;  auri 
of  chick,  169,  229;  reun 
ear  of  mammalia,  393 — 

Cardinal  veins :  of  chick,  i ; 
— 285;  anterior  and  pc 
of  mammalia,  409 — 413 

Carmine,  431 

Carnivora,  placenta  of,  35 S 
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f  Carotid:  common  artery  of  chick, 
39;.  igS;  csternal  and  iatemal 
ftrtc?r)',  igi,  155;  ot  bird  and 
mammal,  408 

Carpne  of  tliitk,  334 

Cartilai^e  bonea,  241 ;  of  sknll  of 

Cerato-hjais  of  chick,  145 
CcrebcllniD^  of  cbick,  111,  303, 
368—370 ;  ot  mammalia,  367 
— 37a;  Tcntride  of,  368;  cho- 
roid plesua  of,  jrtS;  pyramids, 
and  olivary  bodies  0^  36H ; 
arbor  vitiE,  floccoli  of,  369 ; 
poQ  a  varolii  of,  369,370;  velran 
mednlliB  ant.  370 
Ceiebral  henuHpherea ;  of  chick, 
117;  of  mammalia,  376 — 3S5; 
Tentricles  of,  377;  lamina  ter- 
minalia,  377 ;  corpus  Btriatom, 

septum  lacidnm,  3S3;  fiasuies 

of,  384—385 
Cerebral  vesicles  of  chick,  200 ; 

ol  second  day.  79,  loo 
Cerebro-epinal  can^  iu  chick,  40 
Cerebrum  of  mammalia,  mono- 

Iremata,  iaseotiToni,  384 
Chalazia,  4 

Oheiroptera,  placenta  of,  353 
CheBtnall,  ofchiok,  aSt 
Chorion ;    of  hen's  egg,   47 ;    of 

mammal,  trne  and  false,  348; 

of  rabbit,  true  and  false,  353 ; 

of   human   ovum,    355—358; 

of  dog,  358 
Chorion  Ietc,  35^— 3S8 
Chorion  b-ondoaum,  j^^b — 358 
Chorionic  villi  of  mammal,'  343 
Choroid  ocat  of  eye,   of  duck. 


Choroid  pleiosei 

368,  380 
Choroidal  Esflnre  of  chick,  136 — 

I4I1    147 — 149,    ol    tni>mTiii^li>i., 


Cicatricula,  4 

Ciliai;  :  ganglion  of  chick,  riS  ; 
ridges  of  ohiuk,  143  ;  mtuclea, 


CirOTiIation :  in  chink  of  second 
day,  105;  of  third  day,  no — 
113;    of   chick,  later    stages, 

Circnlatoiy  system  of  chick,  r^ 

sum*,  398-303 
Clavicle;  man,  405;  of  chick,  934 
Clinoid  ridge,    posterior,   chick, 


Cochlea  of  chick,  103 

Cochlear  canal,  tm^minft^Tfl,  590 — 

3q8 
Cook,    coni-vaBculosi,     parepidi- 

dymia  aod  vas  deft^rena  of,  314 
Columella  of  chick,  166,  345 
CommiaaureB  of  spinal  cord,  353, 

Coni-vaHCuloai  of  cock,  114 
Cornea  of  chick,    150 — 153;    of 

mammalia,  39a 
Gornn    ammoiwj,    {see    Hippoc. 

major) 
Coracoid  of  chick,  334 
Corouaiy  vein,  mammalia,  409 — 


Corpora   qaadrigaroini 
malia,  370;  geaicnlata,  371 

Corpus  albioaoa,  373 

Corpus  calloBTun;  mammalia,  38  ( ; 
rostrum  of, 3B3;  of  maranpials, 
3835  of  monotremes,  383 

Corpus  lutenra,  311 

Corpus  striatumi  mammalia,  ^, 

Corrosive  sublimate,  how  to  iiae, 

Cotvlcdonaiy  placenta,  derivation 
01,364 

Cotyledona,  ^_,^ 

Cranial  flexure :  ofohiok,  116,  iq6; 
oE  seoond  day,  toi  ;  of  rabbit, 
333  ;  of  human  embryo,  338 

Crnnialnervesiof  chick,  I J3 — ijij 
303 )  of  second  day,  101  ;  de 
velopmcnt  of,  137—119;  0 
mammalia,  400 

Cranium    of    chick,    135 — 141 


bODMo^i^ii  — — ■- ■-—— 


Oonnltia  pttiigtnu,  310 
Ovate,  3»,39B 


I>C(Uiw;o(bnmaiiplaeenla,3s<i; 


^  Tnfcininillfi,  406 


IMlIiua  pUoentit,  359;  lustolasr 

.01,360 

IMuoid&l  plMOita,  3S3 

Dog,  plaMoU  o^  Telatioii  -with 

pUsante  ol  nbnt,  3^8 
S^ul  aorta  of  diiak,  167 
Dootu  arterlonu,  mui,  408 
Dootns  ooohleariB  of  ohiok,  159 
DnotDS  Botalli  of  chick,  187,  iSg, 

tg6;  ot  mumnaUa,  40S 
Dnotus  CaTieri  of  chiok,  1 70, 1 18, 

384 
DaotOB  venoanB  of  ohick,  169,316; 

of  mammalia,  413 
Dnodenam  ot  cMok,  171 — 174 


Bar:  of  chick,  156 — 161 ;  of  mam- 
malia, 390 — 397  ;  acceasocy 
Htractnrea  of,  397^399 

Egg  tubes  of  Ffliiger,  1 1 1 

Egg  membranes  of  mammal,  310 

Egg,  to  open,  +37,  438 

Elephas,  placenta  of,  35S 

Embryo  of  chick ;  directions  (ot 
©lamining,  439—459  ;  of  36— 
48  hooM,  437—444;  of  48  to 
go  hours,   444 — 447 ;  of  third 


— 4V3  •  "^  ^°  tout!,  41 

-  45^ ;    before  ineabation, ._ 
Gegmentatiou,  458;   blDod-PSi  | 
aels  of,  4S9 

Kmbzyo  of  mammals;  dimtku  I 
for  extuniiiation  of,  461— 470;  f 
of  Begmenting  ova,  1 — Jibom.  I 
'  4Ar — 464;  of  blaBtodEmucnO'  I 
cle  of,  7a — 90  honra,  46^  j  of; 

-  days,  465  i  of  8  dajB,  4M ;  1^ 
8  days   la  Lours,  468;  0' 
daya,    469 ;     of    fiEtal   i 

Embrj-onio    area  of  rabbit, 
composition  of,  317 

Elabryomo  membranes:  is  1 
molia,   ideal    typo,    34!— 

■  yolk  sac  of,  345^35^  " 
of, 346 — 35t  ;  aUantoisot,j4S^ 
351;  zona  radiata  of,  Jfji*- 
rouB  membrane  of,  345 ;  dr- 
rion  of,   345  ;   Bbeddiiig  ot,  >1 

birth,  351;  m ' *" 

maranpialia, 

353.    354:     ' 

cherioptera, 

apes,  355— 35I  . 

liy^^  358;  elephas,  35a;o[Jt- 

teropoB,   358,  hoxBO,  359;  K 

3S9;  lemare,  ^59 

Embryonio  aao  in  chick,  37 — 3S 

Embiyonio  ehield  of  duck,  49, 
5»— S4 

^namel,  411 

Endoljmph,  mammalia,  ^96 

Epiblast ;  formation  of,  m  idlidk, 
15,  16;  derivation  of,  36;  1^ 
tabbitembiyo,  316;  histologiol 
differentiation  ot,  in  ohick,  971 ; 
epidermis,  371;  nervona  ^>tem, 
371 ;  sense  organs,  371;  montb, 
3711  anua,  379  ;  pitiutajy  bo^, 
173;  salivary  glands,  973;  ol 
blastodenn  from  8th  to  ittb 
boor,  35 

Epididymis,  mammalia,  41J 

Epiotic  of  chick,  946 

Epitbelioid  Uning  of  heart  ol 
cbickj.  8S 

Epithelium  of  throat  otohiok,iSi 
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^  -Epoophoron,  of  hen,  224 
^  \Ethmoid:    region,,   chick,    240; 
lateral,  341 ;  bone,  chick,  246 

lEostachian  tube:  of  chick,  165; 
of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 
397—418 

Eustachian  valve:  of  heart  of 
chick,  263 — 4 

-iExtemal  auditorymeatus  of  mam- 
malia, 398 

External  carotid  artery,  chick,  925 

JEye;  of  chick,  200;  development 
of,   132 — 155;    of  mammalia, 

387—390 
Eyelids,  of  chick,  155;  of  mam- 
malia, 390 

F 

Pace  of  chick,   246;   of  human 

.     embryo,  340 

Facial  nerve  (see  Seventh) 

Falciform  ligament,  mammalia, 

.    420 

EaUopian  tubes,  mammalia,  415 

False  amnion  of  chick,  46 

Falx  cerebri  mammalia,  377 

Fasciculi  teretes,  368 

Feathers,  formation  of,  282 

Female  pronucleus,  17 

Femur,  chick,  234 

Fenestra  ovalis,  of  chick,  166, 245 ; 

mammalia,  398 
Fenestra  rotunda  of  chick,  166, 

245;  mammalia,  398 
Fibula,  chick,  234 
Fifth  nerve  of  chick,  126 — 129, 

203 
Fifth  ventricle  of  man,  383 
First  cerebral  vesicle  of  chick, 

second  day,  97 
Fissures  of  spinal  cord,  254 
Flocculi  of  cerebellum  of  birds,  369 
Foetal  appendages :  of  chick,  276 — 
2805  amnion,  276 — 278;  allan- 
tois,  277;  yolk-sac,  277;  mem- 
branes of  mammal,  to  examine, 

Folding-off  of  embryo  chick,  113, 

196 
Follicle,  ovarian,  12 — 15 


Foramen  ovale:  of  heart  of  chick, 
262,  264,  289,  297,  302 

Foramen  of  Monro,  372 

Fore  brain :  of  chick,  100 ;  of  rab- 
bit, 329;  of  mammalia,  371— 
385 ;  optic  vesicles  of,  387 — 390 ; 
thalamencephalon,  371 — 376 ; 
cerebral  hemispheres,  376 — 
385 ;  olfactory  lobes,  385 

Foregut  of  chick,  formation  of, 
81—82 

Formation  of  the  layers  in  mam- 

,    mals,  314— 325 

Formative  cells,  23 — 24 

Fornix,  mammalia,  381;  pillars 
of,j83 

Fourth  ventricle,  chick,  122 ; 
mammalia,  368 

Fourth  nerve,  chick,  128 

Fretum  Halleri,  chick,  229 

Frontal  bones,  chick,  246 

Fronto  nasal  process,  chick,  165, 
202,  246 


G 


Gall-bladder  of  chick,  181 
Gasserian  ganglion,  chick,  128 
Generativeglands :  of  chick,  220— 

224;  of  mammalia,  414 — 415 
Generative  organs,  external,  mam- 
malia, 415 — 417 
Genital  cord,  mammalia,  415 
Genital  ridge,  chick,  220 
Germ  cells,  primitive,  of  chick, 

221 
Germinal  disc  of  chick,  12 
Germinal  epithelium,  213 
Germinal  layers  of  chick,  26 
Germinal  vesicle  of  chick,  12 
Germinal  wall,  52 ;  structure  of, 

65 — 66;  function  of,  66 
Glomeruli  of  kidney  of    chick, 

214 
Glands,  epidermic,  of  mammalia, 

366 
Glomerulus  of  Wolffian  body  of 

chick,  191 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve  (see  Ninth 

nerve) 
Gold  chloride,  460 
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Graafian  follicle,  ohick,  921,  jio 
Grey  matter,  of  spinal  cord  of 
chiokf  353;  of  brain  of  mam- 
malia, 387 
Growth  of  embryo  of  chick,  70 
Guinea-pig,  stmctnre  of  blasto- 
derm of,  323;  relation  of  em- 
bryonic layers  of,  323;  inyer- 
sion  of  the  layers  in,  341 

H 

Hsematoxylin,  to  make  and  use, 
429 

Hairs,  565 

Hardenmg  reagents,  425 — 428; 
picric  acid,  425 ;  corrosive  sub- 
limate, 426 ;  osmic  acid ;  427  ; 
chromic  acid,  427 ;  absolute 
alcohol,  428 ;  the  necessity  of, 
428 

Head  of  chick,  200;   of  rabbit, 

331 
Headfold  of  chick,  27—29, 33 — 37; 

16  to  20  hours,  60 ;  20  to  24 

hours,  66 ;  of  second  day,  77  ; 

of  mammal,  329 

Heart  of  chick,  220 — 230,  256 — 
264;  formation  o^  82 — 89,  102 ; 
beating  of,  on  second  day,  89 ; 
of  third  day,  167;  auricles, 
259 — 262 ;  ventricles,  260 — 262 ; 
auricular  septum,  257 — 262; 
ventricular  septum,  257 ;  canalis 
reuniens,  257 — 250;  bulbus  ar- 
teriosus, 257 — 202  ;  foramen 
ovale,  262 — 264  ;  Eustachian 
valve,  263 — 264 ;  circulation  in, 
263 — 264;  structure  of,  287 — 
289,  293 — 297;  r6sum6  of,  299 
— 303 

Heart  of  mammals,  329;  struc- 
ture of,  331 ;  formation  of,  406; 
comparison  of,  with  birds,  407 

Hemiazygos  vein,  mammalia,  412 

Hen:  formation  of  albumen  in, 
16 ;  ovarian  follicle  of,  12 — 15  ; 
mesovarium  of,  11;  ovary  of, 
11;  ovarian  ovum  of,  11,  15; 
oviduct  of,  15 ;  epoophoron, 
paroophoron  and  oviduct,  224 


Hen*s   egg,   albumen  of,  3, 1$; 
blastoderm,     7 — 10,    26,  i]-. 
chalazaB,  4 ;  cicatrical^,  4;  is. 
pregnation  of,  17;   laying  cf, 
17;   polar  bodies  o^  17;  IBS' 
mentation  of,  18 — 24;  ^iMm 
membrane  of,  4,  13— 15;  yolk 
of,  4 — 7  ;  chorion  of,  47 ;  aUl 
of,    I,    16 ;    irregular  defdop- 
ment  of,  48,  49 ;  segmenkatiaD, 
cavity  of,  50 

Hepatic  cylinders  of  chick,  179; 
circulation  of  chick,  227 ;  imn, 
288 — 290 

Hind  brain:  of  chick,  100;  of 
rabbit,  329  ;  of  mammals,  ud 
birds,  367 — 370;  medullar, 
367  ;    cerebellum   of,  367— J70 

Hippo-campus  major,  TnAmniil^ 
.380 

Hippo-campal  fissure  of  oerdwia 
of  mammalia,  385 

Histological  differentiation,  in 
chick,  269 — 273  ;  of  e^Hblast, 
269,  ^71;  of  hypoblast,  269; 
of  mesoblast,  469 

Histology  of  placenta,  359 

Holoblastic  segmentation,  307 

Human  embryo :  villi  of,  335; 
early  stages  of,  335 ;  allantoig 
of,  3 36 — 340 ;  yolk-sac  of,  336- 
340;  medullary  plate  of,  337; 
amnion  of,  338 — 340;  cranial 
flexure  of,  338 — 340;  limbs  of, 
339;  body  llexure  of,  339— 
340 ;  face  of,  340 ;  relation  of, 
with  other  mammals,  341 ;  pla- 
centa of,  355 

Human  ovum,  size  of,  307 

Human  placenta,  histology  0^ 
363  ;  derivation  of,  364 

Humerus,  chick,  234 

Hyaloid  membrane,  chick,  144, 
146 

Hyoid  arch  of  chick,  243 — 245; 
of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 
403—404 

Hyoid  bone  of  chick,  245 

Hypoblast  of  chick :  formation  of, 
25»5i>59;  derivation  of,  26; 
of  area  opaca,  6^ ;  histological 


I 

I 


diHerealJBtion  of,  269;  of  di- 
gestive canal,  J71 ;  of  respira- 
tory ducts,  i;i;  of  allanlois, 
373;  nolochordfll,  173 

Hypoblast  of  rabbit  embryo,  316, 
311.  417 

Hjpoblaslic  meEMjblHst  of  chick, 
55— 6i  ;  of  luiimmal,  311 

HypogaEtric  veins:  cblck,  189; 
maramalia,  411 — 41;) 

Hjpohyal,  raauimalia,  40^ 

HypophjEia  cerebri  (ite  I'ltnitary 
body) 

Eyrai,  placenta  of,  35S 


neum,  chick,  234 
Iliac  veins,  manunnlia,  411 — 413 
Imbedding,  methods  of,  431 — 434 
Impr^natioD  of  hen'a  egg,    17; 

of  oTum  of  mammal,  310 — 312 
Inonbators,  makers  of,  and  hoiv 

to  manage,  413 
Iqcos.  mammalia,  398,  404 
Inferior  cardinal  veina,  chicli,3i8 
Infondibulam ;  chicli,  up— 1; 

ventricleof,  373;tnbercineir' 

0^1  373;  of  mammalia,  373 


Innominate  artery  of  cliicli,  196 — 


Interhyal  ligament,  403 
Intermediate  cell  maBa  of  chick, 

9P>  "ft*  '9° 
Imerual  oarutid  artery,  chick,  27 s 
Inter-naaal  platp,  chick,  140 
Inter-orbital  plate  uf  chick,  140 
lutei'vertcbral   ligaments,   mam- 
malia, 400 
Intervertebral  regions,  chicJi,  107, 


EX. 

4V0 

lacbiam,  chick,  1J4 

laUnd  of  Eeil,  ^8.s 

Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ve 

lum.  III,  370 

J 

Jogal  bonce,  chick,  346 

Jngukr  vein,  334— lyo 

K 

Kidneyr  ol  chick,  irB— 13 

o-  to- 

4>4                                                       ■ 

L 

1 

4'6                I 

Locrymal  bones,  chick,  146 

ducts,         ■ 

chick,  IS3,  156;  glands. 

chick,          ■ 

'55,  'S^;  gtooVD,  chiok 

MS            ■ 

duet,  mammaha,  390 

■ 

Lagena,  chick,  159;  bird 

.   397.          1 

398 

4 

Lamina,  dorsalia  of  chick. 

iQ,  6>     n 

jnalia,              1 

377 

Large  intestine  of  chick,  1 74 
Liuynx  of  chick,  777 
Lateral    folda   of  blastoderm  of 

chick,  37 ;  of  chick  of  second 

day,  96 
Lateral  plates  of  mesoblast,  CS 
Lateral  ventricles  of  chick,  117  : 

of  mammalia,  377 ;  comna  of 

Laying  of  eggs,  17 

Lecithin,  6 

Lpgs  of  chick,  loo 

Lens,  chick,  furmaticn  of,  134, 

149 
Ligamenta  suspflnfloria,  of  birda, 

Ligamentmn,    pectinatnm,    i. 

Liganientuni     lonpitudinale    i 
terius  and  pot  terias,  maumialia , 
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Limbs,  of  chick,  198 — 900,  933 ; 
of  rabbit,  334 ;  of  haman  em- 
bryo, 330  ;  mammalia,  406 

Liver  of  cnick,  178 — 181 ;  mam- 
malia, 4ip 

Lmnbar  vems,  mammalia,  413 — 

413 
LungB  of  cbick,  176 — 178,  267  ; 

mammalia,  418 


M 


Male  pronncleaB,  17 

Malleus,  398,  404 

Malpighian  corpuscles,  chick,  182 ; 
bodies  of  chick,  190 

Mammalia,  two  periods  of  develop- 
ment, 308 ;  viviparous,  308 

Mammary  glands,  366;  a  source 
of  nutriment  for  the  embryo, 
308 

Man  {see  Human  embryo) 

Mandible,  chick,  146 

Mandibular  arch,  chick,  243 — 
244;  maxillary  process  of, 
chick,  243;  rabbit,  334;  mam- 

'    malia,  403 — ^404 

Manubrium  of  malleus,  403 

Marsupialia,  foetal  membranes  of, 

Marsupium,  308 

Maturation  of  ovum  of  mammal, 
310 

Maxilla  bones,  chick,  246 

Maxilla-palatine  bones,  chick,  246 

Maxillary,  processes  of  mandibu- 
lar arch  of  chick,  243 

Meatus  auditorius  externum,  of 
chick,  166;  of  mammal,  397 

Meatus  venosus,  of  chick,  169, 
287 

Meckelean  cartilage,  chick,  244; 
mammalia,  403 

Medulla  oblongata,  of  chick,  122; 
of  mammalia,  367 

Medullary  canal,  of  chick,  40,  62, 

96 

Medullary  folds,  of  chick,  40,  62, 
66   77,  97;  of  mammal,  327 


Mednllary  groove,  of  du^  1^ 

62 — 65;    of  rabbit,  320^  jii, 

of  man,   338 ;    dosoie  0^  jt 

mammal,  327 — 331 
Medullary  plate,  of  chiok,  62 ;  i 

rabbit,  330 ;  of  man,  338 
Membrana  capsolo  popiUara  d 

mammalia,  387 — ^389 
Membrana  limitans  externa,  145; 

granrdosa,  310 
Membrana   propria   of  follidM, 

oHick,  189 
Membrane:  of  shell  of  hen's  egg, 

I ;    serous,    of  chick,  32—41; 

vitelline  of  hen's  egg,  13—15 
Membrane  bones,  242 ;  ci  skoD, 

chick,  146 
Membrane  of  Heissner,  munnot 

Ha,  397 
Membrane  of  Descemet,  389 
Membrane  of  Corti,  and  teetooa 

mammalia,  395 
Membranous    labjiinth,    cfaki, 

158 
Meniscus  of  birds,  ^10 

Meroblastic  segmentation,  18 

Mesenteric    veins  of   chick,  218, 
288 — 290 

Mesentery,  of  chick,  173;  mam* 
malia,  419 — 20 

Mesoblast:  derivatives  of,  in  chick, 
25^ — 26;  of  primitive  streak  of 
chick,     54,     57;    derived  from 
lower  layer  cells  in  chick,  55, 
57»  59  ;  of  area  opaca  in  cliick, 
65 ;  splitting  of,  in  chick,  68;  of 
trunk  of  embryo  chick,   185— 
189;  histological  differentiation 
of,  in  chick,  269;  of  primitive 
streak  of  rabbit,  320;  of  mam- 
mal,  double    origin    of,    321 — 
323;   vertebral    zone   of,   328; 
lateral  zone   of,    328 ;   somites 
of,  328 

Mesoblastic  somites,  formation  of 
in  chick,  70;  of  chick,  81,  185— 
187,  204 — 208 

Mesocardium  of  cliick,  88;  forma- 
tion of,  264 

Mesogastrium,  chick,  182 

Mesonephros  of  chick,  212 


MeBOtarium  of  fowl,  1 1 
Metaeacpna,  chick.  134 
Metadiauoiilal  plaeenta,  histology 

of,  361 ;  deriTatiou  of,  364 
Metomorpboaia  of  arterial  archee, 

bird  and  nmrnmaba,  40S 
Metacephos  {see  Kidney) 
Metanephric  blastema,  of  ohiok, 

119 
Microtomes,  and  makers  of,  434 

— 43S;  +7' 
Mid  brajn:  of  cbick,  too,  loo;  of 

r&bbit,  519;  of  mairrmnliB,  370 
37  ;  ventricle  of,  370;  uatee 
■  '  ■  B  of,  371;  oorpora 
,  and  crura  cerebri  of, 

Uonotremata,  fcetal  membisnea 


Moaae, 


of  the  Uyergin 


Nervea,  of  chick  of  second  day, 
101  ;  of  mammalia,  400 

MervDus  system  of  mammalia, 
367—400 

Neural  band,  chick,   113)  oiest, 

Neural  canal  of  ohich,  31 — 39. 66 ; 
second  aud  Uiird  da;,  iii ;  de- 
Telopment  of,  151 — ijfi 

Meurenteric  canal,  of  chick,  71  — 
74,   175;   mammalia,   399;   of 
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Mouth,  chick,  149, 181 ;  of  rabbit, 

formation  of,  334 
Miillerian duct :  chick.  114— ii8; 

mammalia,  414 — 415 
Muscle  plates  of  chick,  1S7 — 189, 

504 — '^0^'   '":   aegmentatiou 

of.   II! 

Muscles:  hyposkeletal, chick,  311 ; 
episketstal,  chick,  an;  cnta- 
ceoua.  chick.  111;  extriosic  and 
intrinsia  of  limh,  chiok,  m 

MuBcnlar  walla  of  heart  of  chiok, 


-,  .,  -.  ,     a 

;  aheath  of  chick,  jo8 : 
mal,  313,  40a;  trantt- 
tion  of,  315  ^^^m 

Nuclei,  16  ^^M 

Nuclecjufl,  13  ^^^1 

Nucleus,  13  ^^^1 

Nucleus  of  Pauder,  7  ^^^| 

Nucleus  pulpoBUB,  of  birds,  aio. 


;  of  mam- 
malia, 399 
Nasal  capBule,  chick,  14] ;  car- 
tilages, chick,  146;  bones,  chick, 
346;  gRKive,  chick,  14G;  pro- 
ceBsea  of  chick,  inner,  34S1 
ooter,    148 ;    labyrinth,    chick. 


Occipital:  supra-,  basi-,  ex-,  of 
chick,  146 ;  foramen,  chick,  137 

(Esophaeua  of  chiok,  173  ;  mam- 
malia, 4r8 

Olfactfiiy  organ  of  chick,  i6t ; 
nerve  of  ohick,  161 ;  grooves, 
chiok,  30J  ;  lobes  of  mammolia, 
385 

Ohvary  bodies,  368 

Omentum,  mammalia,  leaser,  410: 
greater,  420 

Opisthotic  of  chick,  146 

Optio  vesicles :  of  chick  of  second 
^"■Ji  79p  97  ;  chick,  133—134  • 
fonnation  of,  141— 144;  of 
rabbit.  359 


482  mi: 

Optic  lobes,  ahiali,  iit 

Optia  serves,  ohidi,  133,  145 

C^tiaonp,  134 

C^tio cliiasma,  chick,  i4;iiuaiii' 

maJitt,  373 
Optjc  (JLBliLZui  of  n^ftTH^ftlm,  373 
OrbitoBphenoid,  346 
OrbitoflpheaaiiUl    region,    ahiEk. 


I 


Orj'oteropuB,  plaoenU  of,  ,^;8 
OHDiic  acid,  bow  to  use,  417 
OsBeotiE  labjiiiith,  obiok,  1  j8 
Otic  veaiole,  cbiak,  157 
Outer  layer,  of  blaatodemuc  vei 


Orarian  OTura  :  of  hen,  11— ij  ; 
of  mamitmU,  309 

Ovary :  of  ad.nlt  ben.  11;  dI 
ohlck,  111 ;  ol  mauimalB, 
300 ;  follicles  of,  309 ;  corpus 
iaunin  of,  51 1 

Oviduct  of  adult  hi^n,  tj;  ;  of 
ehick,  394 

Oviparoiti  animals,  30S 

Onun :  of  birds  and  mnmrnnl. 
oampaied,  507 ;  of  mammal — 
in  follicle,  309  ;  membranes  of. 
310:  matuianou  and  impreti- 
oatioa  of,  310 — 311;  polar 
bodies  of,  311;  segmentation 
of,  313 — 314;  blastopore  ot 
(Beoeden),  314 


Palate,  mammalia,  410,  411 
Palatine  bonea,  cbiok,  346 
Pancreas :  of  ohick,   i8t :  tni 

malia,  4rg 
Paoder,  nodaus  of,  7 . 
Parachordals,  ohick,  135 — 13* 
Paraffin,  431—434 
ParepididjmiB  of  cook.  314 
Parietal  bones  of  ohick,  146 


Farieto^occipital  Swore  ol  a 

brum  of  man  and  apes,  fi: 
Pi^ESB  on  tbe  fowl's  skull,  141 
FaJ'oupfaoroQ  of  ben.  1:4 
Peoten,  chiok,  147 
Pectoral  girdle,  ""'"fc'.  134}  ihk 

malia,  405 
Felvio  girdle,   chick.  134 ;  mu. 

malia,  405 
Penis,  mj^mmalia,  417 
Pericardial  cavity,  cbiok,  derelo^ 

ment  of,   364 — 169;  of  nUiL 

331;  maminalia.  406 
PenJj'mpb,  mammalia,  396 
Pdiotio  oapsulea,  chick,  tj] 
Peritoneal  covering  of   bait  •! 

chick,  88;   cavity,  mi 

406 

Peritoneom,  iiiAjiunAli&,4ig — 41Q 
Pflcoeb,  egg  tab«B,  iii 
Phalanges,  chick,  134 

Pharjinz,  Tniijnma.lift,  418 

Picric  acid,  how  to  nae,  41J 
Piaro-carmine,  to  make  aod  11 

+3' 
Fig,  plaoenta,  histology  of,  j6a 
Pineal  glands,   chick,   117— iij, 

of  raammaJia  and  biida,  37J- 


discoidiJ,  type  I  . 
daciilua  of,  35fi ;  chonoD  Inw 
of,  .156—358;  chorion  fronda- 
sum  of,  356 — 358 ;  compansDB 
of,  35S;  zonary  type  tk,  jjg, 
diBase  form,  359  ;  iMljootyle- 
donary  fotm,  359  ;  histole^of. 
359—363!  evolntioii  of.  jij, 
ofslotb,  360. 

Pleural  cavity,  chick,  developminl 
of,  164 — 369 ;   mankmatia,  406 

PlenroperitonBaJ  space  of  obick, 
18— 33-  84:    formaUon  of,  40. 

PneumogafltriE  uerve  (w*  Tmlli 


'•SK*|{,..,  ,6,,  •■ 

preBpbenoiAwB'o 


j6o 


p^tivB  groove  of  i;'^  • 
niwuma'.  4^ 

Q 


^l„fcaP«^£,  ,,6 

■»»•      »«tkoJ  ol  ""^'  *•* 
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ikcoui  envebpe  ot  ehiok,  107  ; 

Staining  reagents,  438—4)1-,  t* 

Saventh  nerve  ofcMak,  117—139. 

matoxjliii,  439;boraic»nm». 

430;    oarmiiie,  431;  pmnm. 

J03 

mine.  431  ;  alum  caimici,  i^t 

Stapes,  of  cliick,  34s ;  maamali 

8hoU  ot  heoB  ^e.  >  ;  formation 

398,  404 

of.  16 

Stamum  of  chick,  135;  uf  nut 

Shidd.  embrjouiu,  of  cMok,  45 

malia,  40s 

Stomftoh   of   chick,    173;  mUD- 

chiok,  71,  Bi ;  ot  rabbit,  319 

malia.  4,8 

SinuB    tormiimlis,    o(    ohiok    of 

atomodasum,  of  chick,  119.  »j, 

Beoondday,9i,  104;  in  rabbit, 

mammalia.  430 

343 

Stria  vascuIariB,  mammalia,  ya 

Sinus  venoBUfl  of  ohiok,  169,  116, 

Subola'rtan  arteries  of  ehitl,  --^ 

Skeleton  of  Umb.ohioli,  334 

— 39S,  of  mammalia,  4(u 

—4 '3 

H              ftnd  membrane  bones  of,  146  ; 

Bulona  of  Monro,  373 
Superior   maxilla   of  ohick,  16;; 
maxillary   prooosacB  ot    hitk. 

■         Bloth,  placenta,  hiBlolog;  of,  360 

■         Somsdo  Btalk  of  chick,  19—4? : 

loj;   of  rabbit.  334 

p              of  mammals,  351 

Superior  cardinal  veins  of  diM. 

Somatoplenre  of  chick,  19—33; 

118 

(otmation  0!,  4i>— 4'-  6* 

Spermatozoa  of  chick,  113 

structure  of,   413;  relation  of. 

Spinalneryes:  of  chick.  113;  de- 

with  sympathetic  nervonfl  ij* 

VBlopmaut    of.    139—131;    of 

tem,  414 

■          Spinal  oord  of   obick:    develop- 

34? 

■             ment  ot,  351— 156 ;  white  mat- 

W             tor  of,   353;    grey  matter  of. 

38s 

™               153;  oamil  of,  351—356:  epi- 

thelium of,  ajr,  251;  aoterior 

arey  oommiflBoie  of,  356;   an- 

terior   fiBBure    ot,    354— ijS; 

dorsal    fisBara    of,    153-356; 

poHlorior  gr^  oommiBBnie  ot, 

T. 

ij6:    sinuB   rhombojdalia    of. 

356;  anterior  col omna  ot.  156; 

Tftil-told  of  chick.    19—37.   '!)*!■ 

posterior    columns    of,     156 ; 

of  second  day,  96 ;  of  uamnKl. 

Uteral  columns  ot,   156;   ftn- 

339 

terior   white    oommissore   ot. 

Tiul-awelling  of  chick,  74 

«s6;   posterior  wliite  commis- 

Tarsus  ot  chick,  334 

Bore  of,  356 

Teeth,  mammalia,  431 

3pl«nohnio  stalk  ot  obick,   19- 

Tela  choroidea,  371; 

4*.  '3» 

Tenth  nerve  of  chick,  135,  117— 

TeBt&oY4icfc.  1,3.  371 

33  ;  formation  ot,  40— 4»i  ^8 
Bplei^  ot  chick,  iSi 

Thalamencephalon  :     of    ohick. 

Splinl  boaea  of  chick,  146 

117;  otmammalia.   37,_3y6i. 

SquamoBal  bones  of  chick,  146 

ventiiule  of,  373;    floor  of;  jj*. 

373i  Bides  of,  373;  roof  of,  371 
.  —376 

rhird  nerre  of  ohiok,  115 
third  ventricle  of  mammalia,  371 
Throat  of  rabbit,  formatioti  of, 

33' 
Thyroid   body,    of   chiok,    181  ; 

.Ubiaof  ehict,  334 
Tongne  of  ohick,  181 
Tmbeculffl  of  oliiok,js6, 139 — 141 
Trachea  of  chiok,  176,  177  ;mam- 


Taber  dnereniu,  373 
Tnrbioal  bonea  of  chick.  146 
Tympanio  oarity  of  chiok,   166  ; 
membrane  of  chick,  1 66 ;  cavity 
of  mammalia,  397,  418;  mem- 
*■— ne  of  mammalia,  397 

U. 

nina,  of  chick,  134 

Umbilical,  arteriea  {aie  Allantoic}; 
veins  [ite  Allantoio  veins);  vesi- 
cle of  mammalB  {tee  Yolk-Boc) ; 
stalk  of  chick  of  third  day,  113; 
cord,  351 

Oraohna,  351 

XTteter  of  chick,  319;  mammalia, 

Urethra,  mammalia,  417 
Urinogenital   organs     ol 


I    vituDS,  mammalia,  415 

I  UtrioolaBof  mamm^a,  393— 398 

I  Uvea  of  iris,  ohick,  144 


I  Talveof  Vieosaens,  of  birds,  31 


,8° 


Ta^a  mammaha,  415 
VagOB  nerve  Ifee  Tenth  nerve) 
Tasa  efferentm  and  recta  mam- 

maUa,  4r4 
VMcnlar  Ryetem  of  chick,   114— 

330;  of  second  day,  89 — 94,  loi 


—  106;  of  third  day,  167 — 170; 
mamrnalia,  406—413 

VaBOolar  area:  of  blastoderm  of 
chick,  27;  of  third  day,  no — 
113  ;  of  rabbit's  Ovam,  forma- 
tion of,  316 

Vas  deferens :  of  cock,  114 ;  mam- 


snpeiior,  of   chick, 


ti7,  387—189 


e  Sinus  termi- 


Venoufl  ayatem;  of  chiek,  Ja6 — 

H9,  183— 590,301— 303;mam- 

malia,  409 — 413 
Ventricles    of  brain  of  chick  of 

second  day,  102;  of  mammals, 

117,  III — Hi;  of  ohick,  119 
Ventricular  septnm,  chick,    130, 

1S7 
Vertebrts  of  chick,  primary,  105 

— 108;  permanent,  105 — 5o8; 

bodies  of,  107 — 109 
Vertebral    arches,    osseous,     of 

chick,     107,     110;       mam  mull  a. 
409 

Vertebral  artery  of  ohick,  igj — 
198 

Vertebral  column,  of  chiek,  105^ — 
108;  membranous,  loj— 108; 
secondary  segmentation  of,  205 
— 108  ;  eiplanntion  of  do.,  105 
—106;  of  mammalia,  early  de- 
velopment, osaification  0^  ^oo, 
401 

Vertebrate  anunal,  general  stme- 
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Yeesels  of  plftoenta,  360 — 363 

Vestibole,  ohiok,  158 

Villi:  of  human  ovum,  3^5;  of 
Komi  in  dog,  347;  of  saozonal 
membrane  of  rabbit,  347;    of 

'  ohorion  of  mammal,  349;  of 
placenta,  560—363 

^aoeral  arones,-  245  ;  of  rabbit, 

334 
'^floeral  arches  of  ohiok,  163 — 167; 

of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 

403 
Visceral  clefts:    of  chick,  163 — 

167,  381;  closure  of  do.,  164; 

of  rabbit,  334;  of  mammalia, 

402,  418 
Visceral  folds  of  chick,  163 
Visceral  skeleton  of  chick,  342 

— 246 
Visceral  vein  of  chick,  384 — 390 ; 

of  mammalia,  400 — ^413 
Vitellin,  5 
Vitelline  arteries:  of  chick,  167, 

393 — 398,  335;  of  second  day, 

89,  103 
Vitelline  duet  of  chick,  196,  332 ; 

of  mammals,  350 
Vitelline  membrane,  4;  of  hen's 

«gg.  13— '5;  of  mammal,  310 
Vitelline  veins  of  chick,  84,  226, 

288 — 290  ;  of  second  day,  92, 

104;  in  rabbit,  343;  of  mam- 
malia, 410 — ^413 
Vitreous  humour  of  chick,  140, 150 


ViviparooB  aarriinals,  308 
Vomer  of  ohiok,  246 

W 

White  matter :  of  spinil  oaAi 

ohidc,  352 ;  of  bzaia  of  na. 

malia,  386—387 
Wings  of  chick,  200 
Wolffian  body:  of.  ehiok,  i^ 

19^ ;    of  TnammaKa,  414;  a 

chick  of  second  day,  106 
Wolffian  duct  of  chick,  190, 113 

of  second  day,  94—95, 106;  ( 

mammalia,  414 
Wolffian  ridge  of  ohiok,  iq8 
Wolffian  tnbulea  at  flfaia,  io( 

191— 193,  «i3 


Yolk  of  hen's  egg,  4 — 7;  arzu 

ment  of,  6;  structure  d^  5 
Yolk-sao:  of  oihick,  28— 37, 9) 

280;    of  mammals,   527; 

marsupials,  353 ;  of  raboit, ; 

of  human  ovum,  355 — 35B 

dog,  358 

Z 

Zona  radiata,  310;  of  chick, 

Zonary   placenta :   histology 

360 ;  derivation  of,  364 
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